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they remain at this hour nearly as fresh, and quite as distinct, as when 
Rhamscs or Sesostris stood by and superintended the artist at his work. 

These circumstances may serve to explain some of the peculiarities of 
the form of Egyptian paintings, but, besides these, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that, from its very nature, painting always must be a 
more conventional art than sculpture ; and we should not, therefore, be 
surprised that this is the case in Egypt, or elsewhere ; and if we are to 
judge of the paintings found on the walls of her temples and tombs by 
the canons of modern criticism, they will, I fear, meet with less mercy 
than even the statues. In both cases^ however, we must, before con- 
demning, first try and discover what was the object the artist had in 
view, and what means were at his disposal to carry it into effect. 

Our painting is, as I have before said, an independent art, and not, 
like that of the Egyptian, subordinate to, and almost a part of, archi- 
tecture. With us it takes much lower ground, and is altogether less 
important in our system than the art was at the period we are now 
speaking of. In modern times painting is merely an illustrative art. 
always dependent on the liiera scripta for its inspiration and its ex- 
planation. In Egypt there was no text to refer to, and the painter was 
obliged to express in his design all that the books and the canvass now 
conjointly give utterance to. 

Our paintings arc now meant to illustrate our religion, our history, or 
literature or domestic incidents, but without the book or the tradition 
they would be nearly, if not quite, unintelligible. Take, for instance, 
our battle-pieces, as more similar to the Egyptian subjects than any others. 
If the names of all the pictures representing Napoleon’s battles at 
Versailles were changed for one another, no historical confusion would 
arise from the event, except a trifling incorrectness as to the costumes or 
standards of the enemy ; but when these peculiarities are forgotten, with 
the costume and features of Napoleon, any one battle-piece will serve 
for any other fight of the same age and time. They all consist merely 
of a brilliant staff in the foreground, in which we know from history 
who is the chief, but without the history any one would do as well; and 
beyond that certain bodies of men and guns, some advancing, some 
retreating, but all in confusion and smoke; who are the victors, and 
which side is losing, is scarce ever told : for the story we are referrec 
to the book ; and when we are told that this represents Jena or Wagram, 
and we know all the features of the fight from t)ie history, we then 
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recognise some of them in the pictures : but they do not even explain 
the text, they are merely idle illustrations, depending for their value on 
the merits of the individual artist who painted them. A knowledge of 
the circumstances of the fight must be obtained from the page of the 
annalist and the plan of the engineer, which have entirely superst'ded 
the province of the artist as practised by the Egyptians. 

The task set, the Egyptian painter was to teU the whole history of the 
campaign by the unassisted resources of his art. They had no expli- 
cative annals to refer to, or, at least, would not trust to the frail papyrus 
the deeds they wished all future a^cs to admire. 

Our art, with all its resources, is unequal to the task, but how per- 
fectly the Egyptians have succeeded all acknowledge who have visited 
the ruins of Thebes ; and the discovery of hieroglyphics has scarcely 
added to our knowledge of these wonderful pictures, — they tell their own 
tale, and in them every thing is clearly and distinctly made out. We 
have first the muster, then the march, the prej)aration for battle, and 
the battle itself. The prowess of the king, who, as in Homer’s fights, 
bears the brunt of the fray, and, .borne in his chariot far beyond his 
companions, deals death around him from his unerring bow. Then the 
terror and confusion of the enemy — the dying and the dead — the 
wounded men and horses writhing in agony — the unavailing rally — the 
dcs[)air of the old men and women who line the city walls and watch 
the fight — all the thousand incidents of the battle arc portrayed without 
confusion; and of the 1500 or 2000 men represented in these great 
pictures, every one is taking his part in the action, and adding to the 
effect of the whole. Then follows the punishment of the captives — the 
distribution of the spoil — the return home — the triumph and the ofi'ering 
to the gods — and subsequent employment of the hero, who has returned 
from his conquests to enjoy repose and improve his country. 

But it is not in battle-scenes only that the Theban artists were so 
successful, the peaceful amusements and pleasures of the king are por- 
trayed with equal vividness and success; and on the walls of private 
tombs we have complete illustrations now existing of all the arts and 
sciences known to that wonderful people : how they wrought in stone 
and metals — how they wove and embroidered — how they painted and 
worked in wood — what were their amusements, what their sports — what 
the animals they reared, and what the grains and plants they cultivated 
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—what ceremonies attended births and marriages, and, above all, the 
most momentous ones that closed the scene of life— the ceremonies 
of the burial, and the awful judgment of the dead. All this is painted 
hy these artists with a distinctness that now, though we have nothing to 
Tuidc us but th(! paintings themselves, every thing is distinct and clear, 
and it only requires a little study, and to free the mind from precon - 
ccived opinions, to understand and admire the whole. If, there ore, t 
Egyptian painters have not reached the artistic combination ours have 
nor their correct imitation of real objects, they have, at least, ful e 
one of the great phonetic objects of ’art,— that of telling their story 
distinctly, and in a manner that we may envy them, for we have not 

done so much. i w 

When we consider the difficulties the painters of those days had to 

contend with, the wonderful elTect they produced will appear even more 
surprising. For they were entirely ignorant of perspective, cither linear 
or aerial; and they knew nothing of light or shade-all their colour 
were laid on (luitc flat, and also unmixed ; and it was, perhaps, owing 
to these defects that they always represented the face in profile: thus 
all artistic grouping, and alt subordination of distance, was lost ; and to 
supply these defects it was necessary to introduce these conventionalities 
of which we complain. Thus the king is always represented larger than 
those by whom he is attended, and as immensely superior in size to his 
enemies, whom ho treads under his feet ; the different parts of the action 
arc introduced in lines, one above the other, and the persons represented 
vary in size, not according to their distance but their importance : but 
with all this no confusion arises, and the tale is most distinctly told. I 
perfect imitation of natural objects is the aim of art, the modern style is 
certainly infinitely superior to the Egyptian ; but if perfection consists in 
the clearness and distinctness with which the story is told, or an uea 
exifressed, the latter certainly surpasses the former. 

Take, for instance, any ignorant peasant, or uneducated person of any 
class, to an Egyptian picture ; he at once comprehends the whole : w o 
the king is-who next in rank-what they are doing-who is con- 
quering, and who conquered: but shew him a modem picture or print 
the chances are he turns it upside down, and very seldom can distinguish 
men from horses, or one object from another. A man must travel among 
uneducated nations to know how conventional our art is; but we have 
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been educated in it, and to our minds it reproduces the desired ideas ; 
so did his art to the Egyptian, and with this additional merit as a 
national voice, that it did not depend, as ours docs, wholly on the merit 
of the individual painter for its success. 

If we compare the Egyptian battle-scenes with th(^ Homeric des('ri|)- 
tions of battles, the one appears an almost literal transcript of the other. 
In Homer the kings, and heroes, and chiefs, arc more powerful than 
the other men composing the army, and the battle is fought by them 
only; the host itself is scarcely mentioned except on the march, or in 
the camp ; and it is there alone* that wc sec the army that accompanies 
the Egyptian monarchs. In both there is the same exaggerated ])re- 
eniinence of the action of the chief, the same subordination of tin; infisrior 
parts, which bring both out in such relief. In both the simple narration 
of facts, without any attempt at what we would now call grouping — the 
same truthful record of events, without any appearance of getting up for 
effect or claptrap, produce the same charm in mir own minds now iis 
they did then : wc have, however, been educated into the conventionalities 
of the Greeks, and see notliing to sfiock or surprise us in the gods assist- 
ing in human combats, or in the extraordinary exaggerations of power in 
their chiefs ; but we have not yet got over the strangeness of the produc- 
tion of the Egy[)tians. 

In this effect of their great pictures, the Egyi)tians were fortunate in 
possessing a character so eminently pictorial as their coloured hierogly- 
phics, with which to fill up the expletive part of their pictures, where they 
occupy the place that would in ours be filled up by the sky or background. 
In such a situation an alphabetic inscription would be cold and absurd, 
but the painted form of animals and things, which make up the writing 
of the Egyptians, though different from the figures in the paintings, is still 
of so similar a nature that they group pleasingly with them and give a 
sparkling effect to the whole design, filling up the whole wall, that the 
effect, though uidikc any thing we know of in modern times, is singularly 
pleasing. 

Words, however, cannot convey a correct idea of these wonderful pro- 
ductions, nor can the diminutive copies in oim books ; till we see them on 
their native walls wc are unable to raise our minds from our little bits 
of framed canvass to these colossal productions, extending each picture to 
hundreds of feet in length, and from forty to sixty feet in height, and in 
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Thebes alone covering thousands of square yards, and portraying the 
whole history of one of the most illustrious dynasties of the earth ; and 
these not merely painted on the surface as we paint it, but engraved 
on the polished walls of the oldest and most splendid temples which, 
as far as we know, have existed, or do exist, on the face of the 
globe. 




Section V. 


EGYPT UNDER THE DOMINION OF FOUElONERS. 

Though in doing so I deviate slightly from the chronological order 1 
have proposed to myself, I shall continue here the few remarks I have 
to make on the history of Egypt, from the period of tlie Exodo of the 
Jews, till its final extinction before the rise of Christianity in the third 
century of our era. 

I do not know any circumstance in the whole range of I'lgyptiau 
history so striking us the complete lethargy and decay into which that 
great country sank after the brilliant epoch of which w(! have b(!en 
speaking. We know of no foreign subjugation, no internal commotion, 
no revolution of sufficient importance to account for such a state of things 
as followed after the two first reigns of the nineteenth dynasty, unless it 
was, indeed, the loss of their slave population, led out into Palestine by- 
Moses ; which must have been not only a severe blow in itself, but betrays 
the extreme weakness of the Egyptian government at the time, so uidike the 
age of the all-enslaving heroes of the eighteentli dynasty. And besides this 
we have the Egyptian raid of Semiramis, which, if it took place at all, must 
have happened about the end of the nineteenth or during the. existence; 
of the twentieth dynasty ; and notwithstanding the suspicious authority of 
Ctesias,* on which it rests, the negative testimony of the monuments, 
and the general features of Egyptian history at this period, lead me to 
attach much more credence to it than 1 should otherwise l)e inclined to 
do. Be this as it may, certain it is that during the thousand years 
that elapsed from the middle of the nineteenth dynasty till the conquest 
of the country by Alexander the flreat, the arts of Egypt languished 
in a state of apparently hopeless decay. We never, however, entirely 
lose the thread that connects the various links of the chain during this 
period, as we do sometimes during the thousand years that preceded 
the eighteenth dynasty; and we can find the names of almost all the 
kings that reigned during that period, though only, perhaps, on steles 
or amulets, and occasionally something greater was attempted, more 


* Diodorus, ii. 14 et seq. 
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especially by the first kings of each of the various dynasties, which fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession during this inglorious period. 

The twentieth and twenty-first dynasties arc among the most inglorious 
of any, unless, as assumed above, the latter were pyramid-builders, and 
erected the great one at Saeeara ; but the twenty-second, or Bubastite, 
opening with' the conquest of .lerusalcm, have left their memorials at 
'riiebes, and had their capital not been in the Delta, we should, no 
doubt, have found more splendid remains of them in the southern 
capital. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth are again inglorious, but 
the country was awakened by the conquering Ethiopians, who formed 
tlie twenty-fifth, and whose names we find from Mcroe to the sea. 
Again a native dynasty succeeded in the twenty-sixth, and this time with 
more glory than its predecessors ; and under the Psainmetiei and Amasis, 
the. friend of Polycrates, I'lgypt seemed to be on the point of resuming 
her place among the nations, when that hope was blighted by the 1 eisian 
comiuest under Candiyscs ; and during the two hundred years that 
followed, she was either the conquered satrapy of a barbarous monarchy, 
or a nivolted province struggling to regain that liberty and independence 
whicli her sloth and luxury had lost her, and which her elfeminacy and 
corruption rendered her incapable of enjoying, even had accident placed it 
within her reach. 

The Macedonian comiuest opened a brighter era for this unhappy 
and degraded country: true, it was only a change of masters, but it 
was a change from the barbarous Persian to the enlightened Greek, and 
with his eagle eye of genius Alexander seems to have seen what was 
required to re-elevate this country in the scale of nations, and his projects, 
had they been carried out, were admirably adapted to give Egypt all 
that an old and decayed country could enjoy. After his death she was 
far more fortunate than the other provinces of the immense empire he 
had compicrcd ; and in Ptolemy Lagus found a governor who not oidy 
preserved her in peace at home, but strove how to make her respected 
abroad. During his reign, and that of his two immediate successors, 
Pgypt enjoyed a consideration she had been a stranger to for more than a 
thousand years. The laws once more respected, the religion not only 
tolerated but encouraged, commerce revived, and the arts and sciences 
patronised with a discrimination and munificence that has few examples : 
and while they thus reorganised her at home, they restored to her almost 
the whole of the empire of the Pharaohs — Ethiopia, Lybia, Syria, and 
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the greater part of Asia Minor, besides Crete and some of the islands. 
One might almost fancy that greater and brighter days than those of the 
eighteenth dynasty had dawned upon her. Unfortunately, however, the 
regeneration came not from herself, but from a foreign race, who, as long 
as they retained their foreign energy, raised her to this pitch ; Init when 
the luxury and corrufition of the mass rose to the |)alac(>, and the race of 
the Lagidic became Egyptians, both in birth and in manners, she again 
sank, and though retaining her integrity, because there wei-e none 
sufficiently powerful near her to invade her, she lost her foreign empire ; 
and at last, when Rome had leimirc to attimd to her affairs, she fell an 
easy prey without almost striking a blow, and was, by a series of 
wrctche.d and disgraceful intrigues, absorbed into that colossal empire. 
Still, being totally without the spirit of independence or of patriotic 
feeling, .she submitted to Rome as easily as she had to the Jjagida’ ; 
utterly incapable of governing herself, it mattered not to her who were 
her masters. Still it is to this very cause that we must ascribe the 
leniency with which she was treated l>y her haughty eoiujuerors, and the 
tolerance of her religion and institutions, that still remained Avhile she 
continued a Roman province. They neither thought it necessary to in- 
troduce their laws and institutions, nor did they admit of colonisation, as in 
other provinces, but, on the contrary, they seemed inclined to govern Egypt 
by trying to identify themselves with the people, and by making them- 
selves regarded as her lawful sovereigns ; following in this tlie [lolicy so 
successfully pursued by the Lagida;, as during their rt:ign she w'as left to 
be governed by her own institutions, and in the free exercise of her own 
religion and arts. Indeed, during the Avhole [leriod she seems to have 
been considered more as a protected state—- an appanage of the emperors 
— than as a conquered province, the ])ro[)erty of the Eoman people. 

Eor the whole period of more than five hundred years during wdiicli 
Egypt flourished under the Ptolemies and the Cicsars, she was, probably, 
more populous than during the days of the great Theban dynasties. She 
enjoyed a more extensive commerce, and amassed greater wealth; her 
institutions were equally her own ; the laws were, probably, more respected 
and better administered ; and the individual subject was more secure in 
the enjoyment of his property, more free in the exercise of his religion, 
and more eligible to the highest offices of state, than during the eighteenth 
dynasty ; and we need not, therefore, feel surprised if we find the pros- 
perous people erecting temples nearly as large and as splendid as those of 
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their ancestors. But we need not look on them for the same high art, or 
the same perfection, which still delights and overawes the wanderer among 

the ruins of Thebes. 

There is a vast and awful dilference between a young renovated 
|)eople emerging from a dark period of anarchy, and, full of hope and 
strength, advat.cing lioldly in the path of civilisation, perfecting their 
institutions, and conquering the world, knowing that they are themselves 
working out their own greatness, and finding that they are the greatest 
nation on the earth there is a vast difference between such a people 
and their posterity, enervated by luxury, debased by debauchery, and 
degraded by the long loss of their national independence, enjoying insti- 
tutions they know they cannot and dare not protect, and exercising a 
religion the world had outgrown, and in which they themselves scarcely 

believed. 

The arts of the two periods, of course, bear in every part the in- 
delible impress of this altered state of things ; yet it is not at first sight 
so apparent to the modm-n stranger as might be imagined, nor till the 
mind is thoroughly imbued with the spirit and perfection of the one 
do we become aware of the faults and littleness of the other, so easy 
is it to mistake the acquired polish of refinement for the true spint of the 
perfect gentleman. It was such a comparison as this that Rousseau aimed 
at in his famous essay on the injury the arts and sciences had done to 
mankind; he ought to have compared two such penods of history as 
the Pharaonetic and Ptolemaic, and the world would have acknowledged 
the justice of his reasoning : but, unfortunately, he missed the great or 
middle period, and compared the last state of a dccrepid nation with 

a state that could only have existed before Mencs. 

There are, unfortunately, no drawings to which we can refer to point 
out these differences between the two great periods of Egyptian art. 
The great French work is the only one worthy of the subject, and that, 
unfortunately, was published before these distinctions were understood, 
and a modern French character pervades the whole, which destroys the 
Ji^yptian distinctness of the' two epochs ; and words will not, of course 
convey a correct idea of the difference, which is observable more in detail 
and style than in general character. The distinction, however, is as 
great as between the Parthenon at Athens and the smaller Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbcc, two buildings that in size and plan are nearly identical, 
but in every thing else how different! Yet I question if fifty years ago 
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two perfect restorations of these temples had been ereeted side by side in 
any cnpital in Europe, if nine people out of ten woidd not have preferred 
the Roman to the Greeian examiile, barring the material. VVe know, or 
we believe we know, perhaps, better now, though to judge from om- 
practice this is more than doubtful. 


AUCHIlTKCTIjHK. 

• 

Though none of the temples erected by the Greeks or Romans in 
Kgypt can vie with the great structures of Thebes, either in size or 
grandeur of conception, they take an intermediate place between tin; 
four or five great edifices of that no. w. 

city and the other temples of the 
great eighteenth dynasty, and, gene- 
rally sjieaking, arc of quite sufficient 
size (many of them being larger than 
the Parthenon) for architectund efiixd ; 
and they arc constructed in the same 
bold style of massive, monolithic ma- 
sonry, as their great prototypes : so 
that altogether, as far as their t(.‘chnic 
merits are concerned, they might rank 
with those of a better age. Nor is 
their architecture, generally speaking, 
lesthetically much inferior — in soiru! 
eases it is better — so that their in- 
feriority really belongs to the phonetic, 
or higluist class of beauty, and is ap- 
parent in the general want of artistic 
expression in the architecture, and the 
immeasurable inferiority of the paint- 
ing and sculpture which make up so 
large a part of the older buildings, 
sliewing us, in almost every instance, 
how much easier it is to imitate the ii mpiL at Edfou. 

technic, or Iflvver qualities of art, than the higher ones, which cannot be 

K K 
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reached by imitation, or expressed but from the overflowing fulness of 
the intellect. 

Among the temples of the period still existing in Egypt, by far the 
most perfect and complete is that of Edfou, of which a plan is given on 
the preceding page (woodcut No. 12). But os that at Dendera somewhat 
exceeds in size, I have chosen it as the illustration of the facade of an 

Egyptian portico of this 
period, of which it is tin; 
most splendid example ex- 
isting (No. l-l.*) It con- 
sists of the same number 
of pillars in front (hexastyle 
in antis) as that of Edfou, 
ut Dendt'ra. but it has one row more 

in depth, and is altogether more grandiose in style. The whole stiuetun* 
at Do-ndera, however, consists only of a pronaos, naos, and sekos, as shewn 
in the centre of the plan at Edfou ; it has rndthcr the sphmdid peristylar 
court of the other, nor its gigantic propyla, nor the wings which, extending 
from these, surround and enclose the whole, all which taken togethci 
nearly double the temple in size and grandeur. It is more tlian probable 
that such was intended at Dendera, but never executed ; for it is one of 
the peculiarities of the design of these temples — like those ot Southern 
India — that they grow from a centre ; the sekos, or sanctuary, is complete 
in itself, with its gallery ; which, however, would then i)robably become 
a ])eristyle, as in the iVIammeisi. In front of this is a hall, or naos, which 
in simdler temples, as at Kalabsche, may remain the porch, or another 
and greater may j)rccedc and supersede it ; and this may then, as at 
Dendera, be considered a eomplete temple, or, as in the instance at 
hdfou, a joeristyle, And propyla, and wings may be added ; and though it 
never was done in the Roman |)eriod, judging from what took place 
at Karnac, an hypostylc hall might easily be added in front of this 
propylon, and courts and propyla again ad infinitum. 

As a specimen of a temple of the same class, but on a smaller scale 
(tetrastyle in antis), there is, perhaps, no one more pleasing than that 
at Kalabsche in Nubia, of which a plan is annexed (No. 14), with a 
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section** through its greatest length, which will explain the relative pro- 
portion as to height and dimensions of the different 
apartments of the temple itself. 

At ttermeth (llermonthis) in Egypt, and Koum 
Omhos, are two very splendid specimens of porches 
of the same class as those above mentioned, but 
both are very much ruined, and without the usual 
accompaniments ; besides that, they j)ossess no 
peculiarities not found in those above alluded 
to. . 

A still smaller class (distyle in antis) is frequently 
found in fjgypt, and more particularly in Nubia, at 
this age; but as it possesses no new peculiarity, 
except its smallness, I have not thought it worth 
while to add a plan of one. 



■I'ciniile at Kakibftche. 


No. lb. 



.-■ection of 'J’erni'k.' at I'tilabsche. 


No. It. 



Temple at Philat. 


Of all the temples, however, of this age, no 
one surpasses, either in beauty ot design or 
detail, that which is situated on the island of 
Phihe, on the confines of Egypt and Nubia. 
The whole range of its portico and colonnade 
is too extensive to be included in my wood- 
cuts,! hat it will be seen, from that part of 
the temple illustrated by the annexial plan, 
with what picturesque irregularity the various 
parts ar(! grouped together and designed, so as 
to express separately each its own story, and 
to fit to the locality for which they were de- 
signed. There arc many instances of this in 
Grecian and in Gothic art, but I scarcely 
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know of one where the true principles of design have been carried so 
far in any building of the Roman era, and unless it was erected on 
the foundation of an older edifice, it is not easy to understand how it 
was so designed. 

It is impossible without seeing it, or, at all events, without far more 
extensive illustration than my limits admit of, to convey any idea of 
tlu! ideasing effect produced by this irregularity of design, but the annexed 
view of the exterior will explain its general character and the nature of its 


No. 17. 



V ;ow cl ' 1 at rhila-. 


situation, and the frontispiece* will convey some idea ot its internal archi- 
tecture, which is as graceful as that of any temple in Egypt ; and enough 
of its colour still remains to enable us to judge of the beautiful effect 
that wfis in those days produced by the ai)plication of polychromatic 
decorations to architecture, which they used to, perhaps, a greater extent 
than the carved forms to which wc; have in modern times thought fit to 
restrict ourselves. 

On the whole; I look on this little temple at Phila; as the most 
bcautifid, msthetically, of any in Egypt ; and though, of course, it will 
not do to compare it with the great 'riieban examples, either tor technic; 
magnifiecnce or phonetic; power, I think it is entitled, as a specimen of 
Egyptian architcctiu’e, to rank at 5 Tc;chnic, 4 /Esthetic, and to 2 Pho- 
netic, or It), perhaps 20, which is a very high value for a temple of such 
a period. 

Besides the several pecediarities which seem to distinguish these 
Roman temples from their Theban prototypes, they freciuently take a 
form almost purc;ly (irecian in plan, even when not used as Mammeisi, 


♦ Tiikcii from a rfsionitiuii of Uio court, 
in tho gre.Tt French work on Egyjtt : enough 
renmiiiH to justify not only all the (lotuils, 
but all the colours iiseth Jhit it will he 


observed, it is taken from a conveutioual 
point of view, as it would ho impossihlo to 
see it in such pcrs])eetive (though often 
i <lone) without reinoving the propyla. 
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whose peristylar form I have before alluded to, and which became luoi-e 
important at this period than they w'crc in the times of the juirely 
Egyptian dynasties. There is one, of course, at Philm (seen in the view 
to the left) ; but besides this there exists between tlie two propyla a 
large temple, which, barring some slight peculiarities, might almost jjass 
for a Grecian one in [)lan, though its elevation and details are as purely 
Egyptian as the propyla themselves. 

As I before remarked, all the buildings of this epoch are temples, 
properly so called — never basilicas or palaces; nor with any other ap- 
parent use or purpose cxce[)t tl/at of eeremonial worship of tla; gods 
by the pricjsts, which certainly was not the i)urpos(i for which the great 
Theban temples were designed. In them the gods may lx; said to have 
been worshipped more in chapels attached to the great buildings than 
in them themselves ; and it docs not appear that under the 'I'hebaii 
dynasties either the priesthood, or that monstrous African Ketichism 
which wc know as the religion of the Valley of the Nile, had that 
complete sway and overwhelming power whieh they had during the 
time of the Greeks and Romans, \vhich is tlu; period at which we an; 
most familiar with Egy[)t and her customs. There are, in short, as 
before said, three distinct phases of Egyptian soeicty, which must be 
judged of by three; se.'parate sets of rides, — that of the Eyi’amid, that 
of the Palace, and lastly that of the Temple-builders, who, at the 
distance of tifteen hundred years from each other, have left their monu- 
ments in this valley of artistic wonder. 


SCrt.l’TIJltE ,VN1) J'.MXTIMi 

Although from the causes above cninuerat(;d the mere architectural 
forms of art retained much of their perfection during the Ptolemaic period, 
it was impossible that either sculpture or painting sliould do so, as they 
require a higher motive and more [ihonctic form of expression than the 
Egyptians were then capable of, unless it should happen, as in the time 
of the eighteenth dynasty, when all the three arts were in reality con- 
sidered as only one ; but that again could not be the case alter the 
introduction of alphabetic writing, and the familiar use ol its diffcreiit 
forms of expression. 
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So completely is this the case, that sculpture and painting can scarcely 
be said to exist in Egypt during the period of which we arc now speaking ; 
certainly not in the sense in which we understand these arts as existing 
during the older period. There are, it is true, at Rome and elsewhere, some 
portrait-statues of this age, though I am not aware of the existence o any 
in the country itself; but they have neither the imitative value ot Roman 
art nor the conventional expression so intelligible in Egyptian, but, like al 
unreasoning copies of extinct and foreign arts, are as unmeaning and vapid 
as they are ungraceful and ugly. Mon had in this age learned to lest their 
hopes of eternity on something else than, stone ; and if a statue was wanted. 

It was only as illustrative of the written page. A conventional Colossus 
was merely an expensive absurdity to a Greek or a Roman, which, there- 
fore, thv.y were not likely to execute themselves; and their slaves pre- 
ferred combining a revenue-bringing temple with the monuinents o eii 
master’s glorification, which their slavish spirit of adulation led them to 

erect 

' If, however, the sculpture of this period is bad, the painting is even 
worse It is trm; that the walls of all the temples erected by the Greeks 
and Romans are covered with figures and hieroglyphics to an extent almost 
unknown in the Rharaonic age, and in careful finish and technical cla ora- 
tion these modern ones surpass the older specimens. In t lein, lowevcr 
the whole wall is divided into a number of rectangular compartinen s, each 
containing one or two figures, sitting or standing, and the rest filled up 
with neatly-executed hieroglyphics or symbols, which tell of the piety 
the king and his liberality to the priests or others, or at least their super- 
stitious devotion to a symbolised nature or polytheistic Eebchisin whici 
had infinitely degenerated from the strange boldness and originality ot its 
prototype. But what we principally miss arc the great ^^torical com- 
positions, which form so striking an element in Theban art. The Egyi^ians 
of th.^ period had, alas ! no history they wished handed down to postenty 
—they had no great deeds to commemorate ; and it would have been bu 
left-handed flattery to their foreign masters to have attempted to repeat tfie 
great deeds “of the brave days of old,” had they been capable of appre- 
Itiii- them. But more of the decline of this art and of sculpture was 
owing” to the introduction of alphabetic writing among them. They had 
now learned to look to the page of the scribe to chronicle passing events 
more than to the chisel of the sculptor. They had learned to believe tha 
the proper depository for it was the shelves of the Alexandrian library, no 
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the walls of their temples. Their past history was now to be recorded in 
the cold dry page of Manctho, and no longer to be represented in living 
characters as in the gigantic pictures of the 'I'hebans, and in consequence 
that inode of expression for which this art was invented had passed away, 
and the attempt to revive it was hollow and without meaning ; and if the 
harsh criticisms that are sometimes applied to Egyptian art were confined 
solely to this branch of it, it would be difficult to plead anything in extenu- 
ation of their severity : the king and principal figures here are really giants 
among pigmies, without any apparent motive for their being made so. The 
symbolism looks like a mere convpntional absurdity that was not wanted, 
and the mass of minute hieroglyphics, repeating over and over again the 
same formula, looks more like a laboured efi'ort to fill a great space, and to 
hide in multiplied confusion the want of an idea or story to be told, than 
the effort of a primitive people using the only rude mode they could think 
of, or had then been invented, to express as clearly as they could the 
mass of thoughts and ideas for which they scarcely knew how to find an 
utterance. 

The same remarks apply to the scenes from doimsstic life which form so 
great and so interesting a |)art of the 'I’heban paintings. A man at this 
time made a will, and it was engrossed, sealed, signed, and delivered in the 
presence of witnesses, very much in the same manner as is done by a 
modern attorney ; he no longer re(|uircd a painted devise of his property, 
nor one of those pictorial testaments which covea- the walls of all tin; earli(!r 
tombs ; the litera scri/da had in this, as in history, superseded the forma 
picta, and we must now try and elaborate from the d(;cayed tatters of ill- 
preserved papyri what before was presented to us at a glance, and with 
far more distinctness than words can ever well convey. 
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Srction VI. 

ETHloriA. 


'I’liE iixiuiry as to whether civilisation ascended or descended the Nile 
l,as long been one of the queMom oimes which have amused the learned ; 
and so long as the Greek historians were the only authorities, might have 
remained for ever unsettled. But 1 tlnnk the hieroglyphical discoveries 
have now for ever laid it at rest. I do not, of course, mean to assert, that it 
IS impossible that Meroe may have been civilised before Egypt, and that the 
Egyptians iviav have been a colony of Ethiopians ; but 1 believe I am quite 
sate in asserting, that of that Meroe and of that civilisation no trace now 
remains, either in history or in monuments. We now know that all the 
monuments existing up to the Third Cataract were erected by the eighteenth 
Theban dynasty, as that country then formed a part of their kingdom ; and 
we know that some of their monarchs extended their conquests lar beyond 
that, and beyond, jirobably, the site of this kingdom : but though their 
names have beem found on fragments there, no monuments of theirs exist 
in those countries, which would go far to prove that no means of erecting 
thmn were found.* If civilisation, then, came down the Nile, it must have 
been long before this, or, indeed, long before tl.e period of the Byraimd- 
builders; and for this, what authority have we? Nothing beyond the 
fables and speculations of the Greek historians. And can we trust such men 
.as Diodorus, who is the great authority on this subject; or Herodotus 
when we can now prove how grossly they were mistaken m the history of 
ligyjit, which they visited, whose monuments they saw, and whose annals 

were read to them by the priests in the country itself? 

1 am not going to enter on this question from the Greek authorities, 
lull will briefly state what evidence can be derived from the monuments on 

the subject. . , i 

Though these ruins have neither been examined with the same care, 

nor illustrated with the same art as the Egyptian ones, still enough has 
been done to enable us to form a correct opinion of their appearance ami 

. Wilkinson suites that the name of ^vitll Amenophis TU. -is found on 
Vinonn tn. Gori-ivlio lie supposes to be one nuns of the temple of (.ibel Ha.kal . 
oftho sun-vvorshippintJ kinos. contemporary this appears U. want confirmation. 



PREFACE. 


It is not often, I believe, that an author has presented his work to the public 
80 fully impressed as I am with his own inability to do justice to so ambitious a 
task as he has undertaken, and, consequently, so fully aware of the many defects 
that must exist in the mode in w^hich it has been carried out. 

In the first place, few men have, either from education or the professional 
pursuits of their life, been less prepared for such a w'ork as this. From boyhood I 
was dt'stiiKid to the desk. From school I passed to the counting-house; from that 
to an indigo factory — of all places in the world, perhaps, the one least suited for a 
cultivation of any knowledge of the fine arts ; from this to become an acting and 
active partner in a large mercantile establishment, from the trammels of which, in 
spite of every endeavour, I have never been able to free myself ; and during the 
time this work has been in hand I have writtem, and, perhaps, also thought, more 
about the state of the money-market, indigo, sugar, silk, and such -like articles, 
than I have regarding architecture, painting, or sculpture. This, in ordinary 
times, w^ould only have delayed the w^ork, and rendered its completion less speedy ; 
but the last eighteen months have been times of anxiety and distress to every one 
connected with mercantile pursuits, and more especially to those connected with the 
East. All those with whom I was formerly connected have succumb(‘d one after the 
other. The whole edifice under whose shade I have passed my life has been swept 
away, and there has been nothing but ruin and misery around me. Under these 
circumstances I do not feel surprised that I have not been able to devote myself to 
the task I have undertaken with that undivided attention and wholeness of purpose 
which arc necessary for success, and I am already aware of the many rugosities and 
blots that have, from this circumstance, crept into the performance. These, how- 
ever, are principally to be remarked in inelcgancies of diction and faults of style, 
which may sometimes render the meaning somewhat obscure ; or in repetitions of 
the same thing, which are unnecessary and unpleasing. Such defects as these can 
easily be remedied in a second edition, and, in the meanwhile, their worst effect 
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diittensions, and perhaps as much pains have been spent in their elucidation 
as they deserve. 

The first traveller that made the world actiuaintcd with them wiis 
Calliaud;^ but either his sketches must have l>een carelessly made or 
carelessly transferred to the stone, for they are little to be (lependcd upon. 
Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury f added some interesting particulars ; 
but by far the best authority is Mr. Hoskins, | who not only possessed the 
requisite knowledge of Egyptian archieology and hieroglyphics to ('nable 
him to form a correct opinion, but seems, by the use of drawing instru- 
ments and the measuring tape, to have done what he could to enable 
others to judge with him : like most men, however, who undertake long 
and dangerous journeys in pursuits of favourite objects, he argues with 
a strong prejudice in favour of his Ethio|)ian anti(putics, to which he 
would willingly ascribe an immense antiquity, but on grounds that I fear 
arc entirely untenable. 

His principal argument rests on the style of the sculpture found in the 
porches of the Pyramids, which he admits differs much from that of the 
great Theban monuments, and is decidedly inferior, and from this he 
assumes, of greater antiquity ; for, as he observes, it does not resemble the 
sculpture of the subsequent periods in Egypt, nor those executed under 
the Greeks and Romans. The argument, however, cuts both ways, and 
they certainly resemble less the sculpture of the age of the Pyramids of 
Memphis than any other in Egypt. § T'lic hieroglyidiics, he allows, are 
badly arranged; the figures of kings or queens fuller and rounder, and 
sculptured with more freedom and ease than those of the Pharaohs : but 
all these peculiarities would prove a decline from that period much more 
than an earlier one, and indicate an introduction of the Grecian clement in 
a manner scarcely to be mistaken. 

Unfortunately the names in the cartouches have not been read, or at 
least identified with any names we know. The only ones on Ethiopian 


* “ Voyago a Mcrue,” &c. ‘2 vols. fol. 
Paris, 1823. 

f “ Journal of a Visit to some Parts of 
Ethiopia,” 1 vol. 4 to. London, 1822. 

I “ Travels in E.thiopia,” &c. 1 vol. 4to. 
London, 1835. 

§ The sculptures at El Tell Amama, re- 
presenting the sun -worshipping dynasty 


who were contemporary with, or succtH-ded, 
Amenophis III., resemble in charackr 
these Ethiopian sculptures more than any- 
thing else in Egypt, both in fulness of con- 
tour and ease of outline. I have often sus- 
pected that they may have come from the 
far south, but there are yet no facts to base 
a theory upon. 
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will be to expose their author to a certain amount of cavil and castigation (for which 
he is perfectly prepared), but cannot either affect the main purpose of the work nor 
ipar its ultimate success, if it is of that stamp which I proposed to myself it should 
be when I commenced it. For this I care little — perhaps less than I ought to do ; 
but 1 shall feel much regret if preoccupation have prevented my stating my general 
argument with that clearness and conviction with which it exists in my own mind, 
and as I consequently could have stated it under more favourable circumstances. 

Another disadvantage of my mercantile pursuits has been the practical exclusion 
it entails from the best class of intellectual or artistic society. There are few points 
connected with this work that I shoidd not have wished to talk over with those who 
may have made that subject their special study ; and, more than this, it would have 
been an incalculable advantage had I been able t(C submit iny vi(‘ws to any friemd who 
was capable of understanding them, and would have tak(m the trouble to advise me 
regarding them Ix'fore submitting my work to the public. Unfortunately, however, 
I know no one whose advice 1 could ask, or whose assistance I could enlist, and I 
have l)C(‘n oblig('d, consequently, to plan and write this book by mys(‘lf and for 
myself, and to carry it out, iu all.its details, singb'-bauded ; and I need scarcely 
add bow much this defect is necessarily felt throughout the work.* 

At one time I hoped that iny previous publications might have remedied this 
last defect, and given me that introduction to literary society which might have 
entitled me to ask advice; and assistance. They, Jiowevcr, have failed in this as 
in other r(‘spects; and if this work ever bcnctit by sucli assistance, it must be through 
its own im rits : it cannot, however, be aided now by the kindly advice of friends, 
but through the criticism of the j)ress; which though, perhaps, as salutary, is 
certainly not so ph'asant a mode of having its errors expunged. If, however, a 
malady cannot be prevented, a man should not nduse a medicine because its taste 
is disagreeable, and ])refer tlie pink draught of a fashionable apotliceary, whose 
innocuous sweetness renders it so favourite a prcscri])tic)n in the hands of a 
considerate and t(‘nder-hearted friend. 

I do not state these things in extenuation, but in explanation, of the defects 
of my work. I luive not written it in a style to deprecate criticism, and I 
am not so inexperienced in the ways of the world as to suppose that I am to 
be allowed to attack time-hallowed prejudices, and put forward confidently my 
own heretical views, without meeting with opposition both fair and unfair. I 
have entered the lists and thrown down my glove to all comers, and certainly 
not iu the expectation that it is to lie there. On the contrary, I shall be disap- 
pointed if it be not taken up by some strong man. I shall be surprised if he 

* I must not, howevrr, omit to mention my obli- others, using none of them for his own advantage. 

gatioiiM to Mr. K. Norris, of tlie Asiatic Society, The Ethnographical part of this work owes much to 

whose knowledge of languages, and their affiliation, his communications, and I only regret that they 

surpasses that of any one I know of, and is only were made verbally, and in such a manner as to 

e(|ualled by the disinterested liberality with which prevent me acknowledging them more specifically, 
he places Ids stores of learning at the disposal of 
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monuments with which we are acquainted * are those of the kings of the 
twenty-fifth dynasty of Egypt, who ruled there from 724 to 680 b.c., and 
their names have been found on the temples of Gibel Barkal (the only 
ones existing in this country), of which, therefore, they fix the date ; but 
not on any of the pyramids, which may, therefore, be of a different age : 
but that appears to me extremely improbable, and assumed without 
any sufficient grounds. 

My own opinion is, that after the decline of the great Theban monarchy, 
Meroe, which was an outpost of that empire, being no longer kept in check 
by the feeble successors of the great Pharqphs, was enabled to erect itself into 
an independent kingdom ; and during the six centuries that followed became 
sufficiently powerful — probably in consequence of the Eastern commerce, 
which at this period appears to have taken that route — to roll the tide of con- 
quest back on the mother-country, and that its kings then became sovereips 
of Egypt, and its twenty -fifth dynasty. This I look upon as the culminating 
point of Ethiopian greatness ; though that it continued of importance some 
time longer is evident from the desertion of the soldiers of Psammeticus to 
Meroe, and the important part it afterwards plays in the commercial annals 
of the world and the writings of the Greek and Latin authors. The posi- 
tion and periods thus assigned are far more than sufficient to account for all 
the monuments we now find in that country, which, compared with those of 
Egypt, may almost be called insignificant ; and, if we leave out the temples 
of Tirliaka, of little value as works of architecture. The monuments of tliis 
country consist principally of three groups or sets of pyramids : one — the 
most numerous — on the assumed site of the ancient Meroe; one at Gibel 
Barkal, further down the Nile ; and the third at Nourri, about eight miles 
further up the river than the last mentioned. Compared with the Memphite 
pyramids, these are but insignificant monuments; the largest is one at 
Nourri, measuring 110 x 100. At Gibel Barkal, the largest is only 88 
feet sejuare ; and at Meroe, none exceed 60 feet. Their height is always 
equal, more or less, to their diameter — a dimension unknown in the 
Egyptian ones, though it is the element of the Pyramid of Belus, erected 
by Semiramis at Babylon, in the thirteenth century b.c. They are never 
placed north and south, but at any convenient angle to the meridian, in 
which we seem to have lost one of the principal peculiarities of the 


* Except die iiulication. above alluded to, of Uio presence of the eighteenth dynasty ni 
tills country. 
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do not deal his blows as thickly and as heavily as his strength will admit of. From 
the circumstances above stated, I am aware that I am not armed for the combat 

I ought to be, or as in other circumstances I might have hoped to have been : 
there arc imperfections in my armour which a quick-sighted antagonist will not fail 
to detect, or to take advantage of ; and I may, in consequence, be worsted again, 
as I have been before. A man, however, must have much less confidence iii himself, 
or in the goodness of his cause, than I have, who is defeated by the loss of one, 
or two, or a dozen battles. If 1 know myself, there are few things I can so easily 
forget as a defeat in such a cause, and few that would less influence my conduct 

when I feel that 1 am right. And as evc^rything I have stated in this work is the 

result of long thought, and of tlie most heartfelt conviction, so far as I individually 
am concerned ; and as, b(;sidcs, I bqjieve it would be a very great benefit to society 
in general if the doctrines here enunciated were appreciated and acted uj)on, it 
is not a little that would disgust me with my pr(‘sent course, nor det(‘r me 
from following it as long as I am able to do so. 

Another, and perhaps the most s(‘rious defect of this work in its present form, 

is that it is only a fragment. The theory of art which runs through every page 

of it was elaborated from a study of Indian, Mahoniedan, and Gothic architecture, 
with which I am personally far more intimately acquainted than with the styles 
enumerated in the present volume; and it is from them, and them only, that 
I should have wished to choose my iliustratioiis : as it is, the theory elaborated from 
one style I have applied to another, and though it confirms all I have to say, the 
argument will neither he complete nor properly intelligible till the whole series is 
gone through. The Second Part is the one, however, on which the main argument 
rests, and is the one that I wo\ild most willingly publish alone, had I only my own 
convenience in view. The subject, however, could not be complete without the 
first; and besides my own inability, at the present moment, to carry out the 
whole work single-handed, 1 am not sorry to keep back the second part, that it 
may benefit by the criticism that may be bestowed on the first. This is not a 
pleasant, nor, personally, a satisfactory way of placing a new theory before the 
world, but under the circumstances it is the only one that is open to me. 

Against these and many other unfavourable incidents of a personal nature, which 
I need not recapitulate, I can only plead, as a reason for obtruding such a work 
on the public, an intense love of my subject, which through life has rendered it 
to me an object of constant thought and study ; and as iridifiercnt health and 
ungenial pursuits debarred me from sharing in the amusements of those 1 was 
surrounded by, I seized every leisure moment to cultivate these tastes, which 
through life I have found to be sources of unfailing delight, and of the most 
enduring support in every trial : so that, though unprepared for it by education, 

I have spent perhaps as much of my time, latterly, in the study of the subject as 
most men have been able to do. 

I have also had the good fortune to spend the best years of my life in coun- 
tries where Art, though old and decrepit, still follows the same path that led it 
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Memphite edifices ; but if they were posterior to the Theban buildings, we 
need not wonder at this, for, as I mentioned above, no regard to this point 
was paid by the builders of the edifices at that time or afterwards. 



Pyramida at Mcroc. 

Pig. 1. I’lan of principal group. 

Fig. 2. Elevation and Section of Pyramid, marked A. 

Both to usual Scfile. 


They do not appear to have had any chambers in the interior, but to 
most of them is attached (most probably there was to all,) a porch, or 
propylon, with a niclu: at the upper end, in which it was probable, as Mr. 
Hoskins supposes, that the embalmed body of the deceased was preserved : 
for, as Diodorus mentions, they did not bury their dead as other nations, 
but some kept them in their houses shut up in niches of alabaster, thinking 
it advantageous for a child to have ever before his (;ycs the image of his 
father; and if this is correct, wc have a further deviation from the Memphite 
type in a considerable advance on the peculiarities of the Theban tombs, as 
I mentioned in speaking of them. 

Indeed, one of the principal points of interest attaching itself to these 
Ethiopian pyramids is their presenting us with a third mode of sepulture 
in the valley of the Nile, differing in almost every respect from the other 
two. We first find that practised at Memphis, from the age of Suphis to 
that of Psaramcticus, at least the principal object of which was to conceal 
the body effectually and for ever ; here, at the other end of the valley, 
the body was encased in glass or alabaster,* or some transparent sub- 


* Herodotus, iii. Diodorus ex Ctosia, ii. 14. 
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towards perfection in the days of its youth and vigour, and though it may be 
effete, it is not insane. In the East, men still use their reason in speaking of art, 
and their common sense in carrying their views into effect. They do not, as in 
modern Europe, adopt strange hallucinations that can only lead to brilliant 
failures; and, in consequence, though we may feel inclined to despise the results, 
they are perfection itself compared with what we do, when we take into account 
the relative physical and moral means of the Asiatic and the Anglo-Saxon. 

If, at the same time, I have not read so much as many of my contemporaries, 

I have travelled a good deal; and as I always travelled alone, with only one 

object in view, I have had leisure to see a great deal of art ; and, what is of 
fur more im})ortance, I have had time to think over and reflect on what I saw. 
For months together I lived among buildings and the works of art they 
contain, and 1 have looked on them long and steadfastly, and until I could read 
in the chisel marks on the stone the idea that guided the artist in his design, 
till I could put myself by his side, and identify myself with him through his 
work, I never felt satisfied. 

A course of study pursued among the products of art themselves in this 
manner, I have found far more instructive than books of theories are, or 
perhaps ever can be ; and I believe all would find it so if they could follow it in 
such circumstances as would prevent their being influenced by the errors of bad 
education, or free them from the trammels of the stereotyped opinions of the age. 

The belief that it has been so to me induces me now to publish the result 

of my experience. I believe I see the path which other and cleverer men have 

mistaken ; and as the veriest cripple who progresses in the right direction will 
beat the strongest pedestrian who chooses a wrong path, 1 trust to being able to 
instruct even those before whose superior knowledge and abilities I would other- 
wise bow in sihmee. 

The work, when complete, is intended to consist, first, of Part I. which is that 
contained in the present volume, consisting of an Introduction, ))p. 174; an Essay 
on Egyptian art, pp. 83; on Western Asiatic art, pp. 60; on Grecian art, pp. 108; 
on Etruscan, ])p. 35 ; and finally, on Roman art, })p. 40. 

Part II. is intended to contain, 1st, an essay on Eastern Asiatic art, from the 
earliest times to the present day, comprising a sketch not only of the Buddhist 
and Hindoo styles of the peninsula of India, but also of the neighbouring 
countries of Affghanistan, Ceylon, Burrnah, and Thibet, and extending also to 
Java and China, — say 100 pages. 

2d, An essay on Mahomedan art from the Hegira to the present day, and 
from the banks of the Canges to those of the Guadulquiver ; occupying, probably, 
about the same number of pages. 

3d, On Byzantine art from the age of Constantine, through the Greek and 
Russian styles, to the present time ; say 50 or GO pages. 

4th, On Gothic art from the time that Christianity was introduced into the 
Western Empire till the Reformation, including of course the Romanesque and 
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Stance or gum, and kept either in the house or placed in the porches of 
the Pyramids, which were thus only exhibition-halls of dead bodies, being a 
custom as diametrically opposed to that of the Memphites as it is possible to 
conceive. Intermediate between the two wc have the Theban plan, which 
certainly did not aim at concealment, as so essential a thing as it was 
thought to be at Memphis ; but at the same time had as little idea of 
making an exhibition of the dead as was done at Meroc. 

That these three different modes of sepulture point to three dillerent 
races and forms of faith does not appear to me to admit of a doubt ; but I 
have above said as much on the subject as is, perhaps, requisite at this 
stage of the inquiry, or is ' justified by the imperfect knowledge we yet 
have on the subject, and I shall not, therefore, enlarge more on it just 

Another peculiarity is, that some of these porches arc arched, several 
with segmental arches, and one with a pointed or Gothic arch. From tins 
Mr. Hoskins* would argue that the Ethiopians should be considered as the 
inventors of the arch ; for though we find brick arches at Thebes as early 
as the days of the eighteenth dynasty, no stone ones have been found m 
Egypt before the time of the twenty-sixth, or immediately preceding the 

Persian invasion. 

If Mr. Hoskins’ view of the case is correct, it must appear strange, 
as ivc know the kings of the eighteenth dynasty possessed the country 
up to the Third Cataract, and certainly passed through or conquered 
this one, that so ingenious and so architectural a race should not have 
taken a hint, and learned an art they were ignorant of, and so much 
wanted. Was it not much more probable that these arches did not exist 
till long after that period, and when stone arches were common all over 

the world ? • 

One other peculiarity observed in these Pyramids deserves mention ; it 

occurs in one of those at Nourri, where the upper part of one having fallen 
away, displays an inner and smaller one, to which this outer coating has 
been added, probably by the satnc person who, increasing iii wealth or 
power, has thought the cenotaph he had first erected not sufficiently large 
to commemorate his importance. The same thing occurs in Buddhist 
topes in India, but I am not aware that it has been observed in any of the 

Egyptian ones. 


=:= “ Travels in Ethio])ia,” p. 150 nt stq. 
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Lombard styles, as also the modifications of the art in Spain and Scandinavia; 
200 pages. 

Lastly, A chapter devoted to lesser and exceptional styles, such as the Druidical, 
Mexican, &c. 

The Third Part is intended to consist, first, of a history of the monkey styles 
of modern Europe, from the time when men first began to copy, instead of 
thinking, till the present time, when they have ceased to think, and can only 
copy — including all the variations of that strange art, from Seville and Sicily, to 
Stockholm and St. Petersburg. Together with a critique on the modern 
Schools of Art on the Continent, as well as in this country. Say, pp. 300. 

And secondly, an epilogue, forming the counterpart of the Introduction; 
being, in the first place, a rvsum^ot the argument in the preceding part, and 
deductions drawn from the facta stated in the text. And lastly, practical sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the present Schools of Art, and an essay on its 
future fate and prospects. Say, pp. 200. 

Some may be inclined to think the Introduction too long, and somewhat 
irrelevant. 1 thought so myself at first, and would willingly have dispensed with 
it. 1 found it, however, impossible to render my subject intelligible without 
going into all the detail there entered into; and for any one who really wishes 

to understand the subject, I think it likely that it will be found too short, rather 

than too long. If any one, however, is repelled by its aspect, he may pass it 
over in the first instance; but I am mistaken if he does not return to it. For 

my own part, I consider it the text, and the rest of the work merely the 

illustration of what is there stated. 

It may also, perhaps, be thought that I have dw('lt more on the chronology 
of Egypt than is requisite in a treatise of this sort ; but I feel convinced that the 
subject is quite unintelligible without distinct views on this branch of th(^ inquiry ; 
and though I am, perhaps, judging from my own preconceived predilections, and 
from the time and labour I have bestowed on this part of my subject, I cannot help 
thinking that the views enunciated in that part of the work are as important as any 
contained in it, and as well worthy of attention. Had the work been intended as a 
merely popular one, this, and much more, might have been omitted ; but it has been 
written from better motives, and with aspirations so high as to lead me often to neglect 
much which might have added to its pleasantness or polish — not that I despise, or 
would willingly overlook, these minor elegances, but merely that I do not think it 
worth while delaying the publication — perhaps stopping it altogether — in the hope 
that I might bestow on it all the polish of which it is capable. I know that in this 
respect I can do better ; but little as I am satisfied myself with the work in its 
present form, I am mistaken if it does not belong to a class of works that is much 
wanted in our literature, and if it is not found to contain statements and views which 
will redeem many minor defects, either in the mode or diction in which the argu- 
ment is expressed. Others must judge of this ; but it is this belief that induces me 
to publish it now. 
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The other antiquities of Ethiopia are several temples at Gibel Barkal, 
the principal one of which is an Egyptian temple of the first class, con- 
sisting of ^ peristylar court, hall or pronaos, naos, and sanctuaiy ; but so 
completely ruined that only one pillar is left standing, and its plan can 
scarcely be made out. The sanctuary was certainly built by Tirhaka, but 
Mr. Hoskins thinks he can trace the name of one of the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty on the pillar, though it may have been built by 
Tirhaka; either of the circumstances confirms my view of the history of 
this kingdom. If it belongs to the eighteenth dynasty, it proves that they 
extended their conquests beyond •even Soleb; if by Tirhaka, that it is to 
him and his dynasty that v*^e owe all the monuments of Ethiopia. The 
other temple, apparently a Mammeisi, was surely built by him, and is a 
singularly bad specimen of architecture, partly excavated from the rock, 
with a structural pronaos that does not appear ever to have had cither a 
stone roof or side walls. 

The only other important antiquity of this country is the strange edifice 
of Wady Ontib, in which Ileeren thought he had discovered the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon — a discovery so ridiqulous ns scarcely to deserve refutation. 
The building is entirely without hieroglyphics, niid of a debased, bad style 
of architecture, interesting only troin its situation. If I may be allowed to 
have my theory about it like any one else, I would suppose it to have been, 
a caravanserai, or station for merchants, on the road from Axum to Gibel 
— a purpose for which its plan is admirably adapted ; and this would 
account for the absence of hieroglyphics, for though these were still used 
in sacr(;d edifices, it is not probable they would be employed to ornament 
a commercial one in the age of the rtolcmies or Crnsars, to which there 
can be little doubt it belongs. 
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The Second Part mighty but for the reasons stated above, appear as soon as 
the woodcuts could be engraved and the text printed. The MS. is in a 
sufficiently forward state for it to be commenced on at once, and it shall appear 
as soon as it is demanded; in the meantime, however, there is no eause for 
haste. The work is not one, I fear, likely to earn either a sudden or extensive 
popularity. I might, perhaps, have made it otherwise ; and had I condescended to 
fill it with the usual twaddle about classical or mediaeval perfection, I might at 
least have enlisted a numerous body of adherents to assist me in fighting my 
battle, instead of standing utterly alone, and in opposition to almost every one. 
[ have, nevertheless, the most unbounded confidence in the rectitude of my views 
and the goodness of my cause : and do not, in consequence, fear the ultimate result. 
I have the strongest faith in the common sgnse of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
in their power to excel in art, as they have done in everything else which they 
have tried in earnest. And I have a still sterner and stronger belief in the 
superiority of honest Protestant Christianity, as compared either with Pagan 
classicality or medijeval Romanticism, and cannot for one instant doubt the 
triumph of the former when it puts forth its strength. 

These arc harsh and unfashionable doctrines, and likely to enlist all educated 
men against my heresies. But before I die I trust to seeing them better under- 
stood and appreciated; and also to leaving this work behind me in a very different 
form from that in which it is now presented to the public. 

In the mcantiim^, I, at least, am in no hurry. I have already put aside entirely 
the subject of this volume — every spare thought, and every spare moment is 
absorbed in the science of fortification — and my h(;ad is wholly filled with walls 
of brick and mounds of earth of the most murderous form, and most \itilitarian 
ugliness. Instead of beauty and the gentler arts of peace, it is war, and the art which 
admits of less beauty than any other in the whole range of human inventions, 
I can and must employ my mind witli tliis and similar pursuits till happier times 
and more auspicious circumstances enable me to return refreshed to the object 
of my earliest affections. 

My work on Fortification will soon be finislied, and when it is published I hope I 
may return to this subject. For if I am not deceiving myself, I believe I may do good 
service to the arts of my country, by placing the whole argument before the public. 
And if I can point out a path by which artists may reach to loftier aims than have 
hitherto been pre^sented to them, and give the public a better standard by which to 
judge of the merit of works of art, 1 shall have accomplished the end I have aimed 
at, and done what, in the eyes of every one whose opinion is worth having, will 
excuse even a more inqxTfect performance than this is, even in its present form ; 
though that, I trust, is not, or at least is not intended to be, its final one. 
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It is now nearly a century since J. J. Rousseau announced to the 
world tlie bold paradox, that the sciences and arts had served only to 
debase and corrupt mankind, and that almost all the vices incidental to 
a state of civilisation could be traced to their pernicious influence. 

There was a boldness and originality in the attempt that roused the 
attention of thinking men, and a wild eloquence in the language in which 
it was enforced, that overawed his contemporaries, and convim^ed them, 
that if they were not listening to the logical deductions of a philosopher, 
what they heard ^vas at least tlie ins[)iration of a high order of genius ; 
and in an age of sceptical infidelity, when no man quite believed what he 
professed or wrote, and every one doubted the sincerity of the professions 
of those around him, it was no small pleasure to listen to one who, however 
wrong he might be in his conclusions, at least believed himself to be 
sincere in what he said, and urged his doctrines with all the eloquence that 
sincerity inevitably gives to the teacher. It was something, too, to listen 
to a man who saw through the vapid conventionalities of the age, and dared 
to think and feel for himself ; and, more than this, dared to utter boldly, 
and from the bottom of his heart, what he thought and felt. 

In that age, so vague and unsatisfactory was all that related to mental 
science, that it was in vain that men tried to appeal to the first principles 
of metaphysics, or political science, to refute the sophisms of the rhapsodist. 
There was not, and unfortunately is not even now, one well-established 
fact or principle in the whole range of these sciences on which an 
argument can be firmly based ; and without well-established premises the 
argument was, and must remain, a mere war of words, in which the more 
skilful mystifier is sure of, at least, a temporary victory. 
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■ The true secret, however, of the success of Rousseau’s rhapsody lies in 
a principle of human nature from which no man, perhaps, was ever quite 
free ; for men, almost instinctively, fly from the evils of their present state, 
or condition, to waste their time in unavailing regrets for a past they 
cannot recall, or in idle hopes for better things amidst the uncertainties of 
a future which they cannot foresee. The satiated man of the world, who 
before his prime has drunk the cup of life to the dregs, and exhausted every 
excitement, no floubt looks bark on the days of his youth with unmitigated 
regret, their comparative innoecnce appearing to him times of purest hap- 
piness and bliss ; the bullied and overtasked boy longs for the powers and 
privileges of manhood ; the exhausted luffh sighs more fruitlessly for the 
immunities of boyhood. The truly wise and well-regulated mind knows 
that we cannot recall the past, and that the future, when it comes, will 
only be another presmit, and, acting on tins knowledge, secures the greatest 
amount of enjoyment in the passing hour and of hope for the future. 

Tn an age like that of Rousseau, when misguided science only led 
to doubt, and art proposed to itself no higher aim than pandering to 
sensual pleasure, and when unbridled license of thought and acts had 
brought coiTiiption to the very core of society, it was little wonder that 
men listened with delight to a syren that promised to renew to them tlieir 
youth, and that they hoard with unfeigned, though with melancholy plea- 
sure the rhapsodist dcscantii\g on the virtues and simplicity of the past. 
To the future they dared not look. They felt, like the exhausted roue 
of society, that tluey could never again enjoy what they liad wasted j and 
they could not but instinctively feel that they were hurrying on to a 
future without hope, and contracting a debt -that would one day become 
due : and how fearfully that reckoning has been exacted, the subsequent 
history of France too plainly tells. Rut it was because she neglected 
science, or misused it, and that she never knew what art really was, and 
degraded what little she possessed, that the retribution was so fcxarful. 
Had she cultivated science only for its truth, and art for its purifying 
influences, it must have been far otherwise with her. 

As certainly as revolving years hurry the boy onward to manhood, 
so certainly does increasing population press a nation onward to a degree 
of civilisation without which large bodies of men cannot exist together. 
But neither men nor nations can stop their growth and stand still, however 
much they may wish it. A very thinly-populated country may support a 
nation of hunters in a state of tolerable equality, but a slight increase of 
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population forces some to become shepherds, some cultivators of the soil, 

_ and a further addition forces many to take to manufactures, as the soil will 
not support all ; and again, between these must spring up those who will 
exchange the commodities of one class for those of another, and perform 
the great task of capitalists in keeping society together. As population 
increases men must pack still more closely over one another — the world is 
not wide enough for a nation of equals, even if such were possible where 
no two men are either bodily or mentally alike. There must be the ricli, and 
consequently in most cases the idle man, with his luxury and its concomitant 
evils ; and the poor, and, if idle, vicious man, to prey on his more wealthy 
neighbour. Still there exists ki all societies an intermediate class, who, 
“ fitted with an aim,” are forced either to bodily exertion to gain their daily 
bread, or to exert their mental faculties to maintain their position in 
society ; and in the healthful employment of these, they nourish those 
virtues which adorn the human race, and avoid those temptations to which 
the very rich and the very poor are exposed. We, as a nation, have reached 
that state of population and consequent civilisation which is open to those; 
vices and those temptations so eloquently denounced by Rousseau. To 
avoid them, we cannot go back one step towards the past ; but we have the 
power of improving the present to an unlimited extent, and of cultivating 
every virtue which ever adorned humanity, and in doing this wc may 
ensure a happy future ; but if we neglect the means at our disposal for 
doing this, it is only too true that our state may soon become one of 
unmitigated evil. 

Even, therefore, if it were probable that any satisfactory conclusion, 
could be arrived at by arguing the (jucstion, it would be difficult to find 
a more essentially idle one than the question, as to whether a state of 
savage simplicity or one of civilised refinement is, abstractedly, the best for 
mankind. It is easy to be eloquent on the vices of the one or the virtues 
of the other state ; one man may admire the patient endurance of bodily 
pain and fearlessness of death displayed by the savage, another the long- 
enduring search after truth of the philosopher and his fearlessness in 
uttering it; one might prefer the open but bloody mode of redressing 
wrongs, or avenging injuries, practised by barbarian nations, to the slow 
process of law which performs that office in civilised communities : these 
arguments may amuse the idle, but they can bear no practical fruit to a 
community that has reached the state of civilisation we have attained. To 
the philosopher, however, the equality of reasoning on both sides may 
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induce him to look deeper for the solution, and he will probably find it in 
the fact that no state of society, from the merest barbarism to the highest 
civilisation, is without its advantages and disadvantages, its virtues and 
its vices ; and that, in fact, there is no natural advantage possessed by one 
over the other : in all, vice docs and must exist — in all, virtue is attainable 
by those who seek it ; there is no state in which it is not in man’s power 
to improve his condition : none in which a neglect of what is right 
may not render his position intolerable. And as with nations, so it 
is with individuals ; there is no station so low and humble that virtue 
and industry will not make tlic man placed in it as happy as it is 
given to man to be, none so high and fortunate that vice and indolence 
may not convert it into a hell upon earth. Health, and wealth, and power, 
are of no avail to an ill-rcgulaf(‘d or vicious mind ; and poverty and 
misfortune cannot long oppress the well-trained and virtuous man. The 
rich, it is true, have tlie advantage of knowledge, and leisure, and power, 
but they arc bought at the expense of a fearftil increase of temptation to do 
wrong. The industrious classes arc denied these advantages, but their 
path is straight(!r, and the temptations to deviate from it far fewer than 
with their much-envied superiors. 

I know no doctrine that ap[)ears to nu! so self-evident as that of the 
perfect natural equality of all conditions of mankind — as far as the power 
of attaining happiness is concerned—from the most patriarchal simplicity 
to the most complex civilisation, and from the poorest hewer of wood and 
drawer of water to the wealthiest potentate on the face of the earth; 
combined at the same time! with the most unmistakcablc diversity of 
physical condition, and of power, both mental and bodily : or, in other words, 
that all men arc equal in station and in power to enjoy, improve, or 
deteriorate their own condition ; w'hilc no tw'o men are physically like one 
another, either mentally or bodily, or have the power of assimilating 
themselves to any other person in these respects. 

Few will, perhaps, ft:el inclined to go the whole length of this assertion 
with me, nor is it at all essential to the argument that they should ; it is 
not an open question, or one in which we hiivc any choice, and a full-grown 
man miglit quite as reasonably hope to return to the forms and feelings of 
boyhood, as a nation that has reached the density of population and degree 
of civilisation that we have reached to return to a state of barbarous 
freedom and e(|uality. Men and nations may reach a second childhood, 
but only through the slow and degrading process of decay ; and this second 
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childishness is not like the first, and no one ever yet desired to attain to it. 
If this be so, it is useless to waste time in unavailing regrets for the past, or 
idle speculations as to whetlier one state of civilisation is better than another: 
that I look upon as quite out of our power ; but man’s will is free, and we 
may now cither exert ourselves to improve the position in which we are 
placed, and extract from it all the good of which it is capable, or we may 
cross our arms in indolent despair, and sink — as we then most certaiidy 
must do — into all the evils which surround every condition of life in which 
either men or nations are or can be placed. 

We are thus led inevitably to the real question, and the most 
important one that can occupy the minds of thinking men,— -What are we 
to do to extract all the possible good out of our present condition ? 
Each man will probably answer according to the bent of his own mind. 
The Priest wilt say, Build more churches, and extend ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments ; the Jurist, Reform your criminal and civil codes, and 
administer your laws better ; the Physician would nattirally turn his mind 
to the requisite sanitary regulations for increasing the health and improving 
the bodily condition of the masses ; the Political Economist, to the means 
of accumulating and distributing wealth, and improving the intercourse 
and commerce of nations. All these arc cxcelh'nt measures in themselves, 
and so are ten thousand others, any one of which it would be wrong to 
neglect : but before .all this I would answer — Cultivate the sciences and 
the arts ; no purer faith, — no real and permanent good can be cfiVxJed 
except from an improvement of knowledge ; no higher or more elevated 
tone can be given on the all-important subjects of morals or religion, 
except by imparting a higher degree of refinement, and a better appreciation 
of the purely beautiful, to the public mind. This last is — or at least should 
be — the tnie mission of art ; and were art so cxdtivatcd and based on 
knowledge, we should have higher aims and nobler purposes than we now 
have, and we might be stniggling forward towards the Divinity instead of 
grovelling in error and uncertainty, as we are now doing. 

Were the minds of the upper classes in this country thoroughly 
imbued with the truths of science and earnest in their pursuit, they would 
not require to waste in dissipation and frivolity that energy which might 
be so far better employed on higher objects ; and were they to cultivate 
intellectual beauty, they would find in it a far higher and more lasting 
gratification than in those forms of sensu.al beauty in which alone they 
now indulge. Their wealth and luxury, instead of being the unmitigated 
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evil Rousseau so eloquently denounced, would enable them to approach as 
nearly to a state of Utopian perfection as it is possible for men to conceive ; 
their jwwer so employed would be a blessing to themselves and all around 
them, as it would give them the means of elevating themselves above 
their fellow-men, and thus of setting an example which the humbler classes 
would not be long in following. 

Still it must be confessed that a state of wealth and luxury is one of 
great temptation and danger, and has led, and may still lead, to the most 
fatal consequences ; but only because it is one where exertion is not neces- 
sary, and because persons placed in it are frequently deprived of an aim or 
worthy object of ambition which may sujjply that purpose and wholesome 
incitement to exertion that is forced on the humbler classes by their 
necessities. But the question that here arises is, — Can they not be provided 
with such an aim, and cannot their wealth and leisure be turned to as 
much advantage to the common weal and to themselves as is derived by 
the forced exertions of the labouring classes, whose toils not only serve 
the state, but keep their own minds and bodies in a state of healthful 
excitement ? 

Our own belief is that this aim can easily be furnished to them, and 
that, consequently, the solution of tlic problem is in our own hands : 
whether we shall solve it practically or care to do so, is another question ; 
our power appears to me indubitable, and the mode in which it must 
be done, or at least commenced, appears to me to lie only in a better 
cultivation of the sciences and arts, properly understood and appreciated. 
They, I believe, could effect this most-to-bc-desired reformation, and with- 
out one single evil consequence arising from the attempt. 

A metaphysician can, of course, prove any thing he likes (meta- 
physically), and, by heaping together a number of unintelligible words in an 
incoherent manner sufficient to puzzle both himself and his readers, arrive 
at the conclusion he desires j and if, like Rousseau, he will only by an 
eloquent sleight of hand interchange sufficiently often the words, luxury and 
learning, art and enervation, and forget to define what he means by vice 
or virtue, he may have it all his own way. No one yet, however — so far, 
at least, as I am aware — has shewn that knowledge of truth, which is science, 
or the pursuit of it, ever debased a man, or depraved his mind, or made 
him in any re8i)cct less virtuous ; or that the worship and elucidation of 
the beautiful, either in nature or in art, enervated a man’s mind, or made 
him less humane on the one hand, or less brave on the other. Judging 
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a priori, these healthful exercises of the mind are exactly what should 
‘•trengthen and invigorate it, remove superstitions or unfounded fears, 
and elevate a man not only above his fellow-men, but above all the natural 
evils he is beset with. If they will not, I do not know what will : and 
practically, so far as my knowledge of cither history or biography goes, 
this has invariably been the case. I do not mean to deny that there 
have been depraved and wrongheaded men of science, or effeminate and 
vicious artists ; but even admitting the few cases that can be adduced, 
it still remains to be proven that it was their knowledge or their art 
that was the cause of this, and not rather the imperfection of the one or 
the other ; that their science wa^ only empiricism or sophistry, and their art 
mere imitation or mere sensuality ; or that they were living in a society 
that had no sympathy with their pursuits, and that they were driven to 
despair and depravity by isolation and contempt. 

Rome has been often quoted as an example opposed to these views. 
When, it is said, she had neither arts nor science, she was virtuous and 
great : when these came, with increased civilisation, she became a spectacle 
of vice and crime such as the M'orld never saw. As I read history, the true 
inference is diametrically opposed to this. When she was poor, it is true 
she escaped those vices to which from lier povc^rty she was not tempted ; 
but when she reached that state of civilisation which was inevitable, it was 
because she was not prepared for it, and had neither cultivated the sciences 
nor cared for them, and because she had no native arts, that she wasted 
her power and wealth in gross and brutal debauchery, and its consequent 
horrors. The arts that did (!xist in Rome were borrowed from the Creeks 
and mostly practised by Greeks, and only used as articles of luxury or to 
pander to sensuality ; and even poetry, after the age of Augustus, became 
merely the handmaid, or the reprobator, of her depravity : and it was 
because she had no higher aim than the attainment of material power and 
the enjoyment of sensual indulgence, that she became so fearful an example 
of all that is or can be bad among mankind. 

On the other hand, the petty state of Athens, even when deprived of 
her liberty, and reduced to being oidy the nominal capital of a conquered 
province, was throughout all antiquity, and is now, an object of such 
unbounded admiration ; and this though neither her polity nor her morals 
were perfect, but merely because she had cultivated the sciences and 
arts. These saved her from the contempt her unfortunate position would 
otherwise have consigned her to ; and this ennobled her citizens and herself, 
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and made even her conquerors look on her with respect, and treat her as 
the intellectual mistress of the world, though no people were less capable 
of appreciating this kind of superiority than the Romans. 

We are fast verging to a state of wealth and luxury almost equal to that 
of Rome before she fell under the dominion of her emperors ; and if we 
are to remain a mere money-making, power-accumulating people, undig- 
niticd by any higher pursuit, our fate must be hers ; before long it may 
be too late to retract, and oUr doom be inevitable : for even now there 
is a mass of idle wealth, seeking and finding its only gratification in 
frivolity or sensuality ; and a still more fearful mass of want and misery 
festering at the base and preying on thc'vitals of society. Still the mass 
is yet healthy, and it is not too late to elect. The path of Athens is ns 
open to us as that of Rome. We have only to choose, and, having chosen, 
to persevtac in the path of our election, either to attain that eminence which 
ennobled Athens, or to sink into that abyss which destroyed Rome. But 
there is no time to be lost, and unless the right direction is now given to 
the public mind, the problem may be solved without us, and the luxury 
or corruj)tion that exists among the highest and the lowest may extend 
through all the ranks of society. 

As in Rome, our arts arc not, or at least have not hitherto been, native, 
but borrowed from other nations and other times; and have, consequently, 
as yet no real root in the soil, and arc too contemptible seriously to engage 
the attention of the best class of minds. Still I believe it is not too late to 
plant them, and, if properly nurtured, they may yet flourish and bear good 
fruit. Our sciences have hitherto been cultivated for far too material a 
purpose to be instrumental either in guiding us in our onward path, or in 
elevating our minds so as to overcome the difficulties we may encounter. 
But there is still time to bring them back ; to revive, or rather, I should 
say, to re-create, mental philosophy, for it scarcely can now be said to exist ; 
to free it from the visionary speculations which the spider-brains of the 
metaphysicians have substituted in its place, and give philosophy that truth 
and reality which shall make it intelligible to all, and give it that elevation 
and vitality which will render it applicable to the high purposes for which 
it was designed. 

[ have myself no doubt but all this can be done, and more; but it 
would be idle to assert that it can be done easily or quickly : indeed, the 
more intimate our acquaintance becomes with the present state of the 
sciences and arts, the more difficult does it appear. Old men will not and 
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cannot re-educate themselves. Artists who have been brought up in a 
Certain line of art, and found it pay, will not now forsake that for any new 
scheme, and will look with ill-will and suspicion on any new theory that 
may be proposed ; and men of science will continue to cling to the 
mathematical and physical sciences as the only ones which are cultivated on 
intelligible grounds, or which lead to satisfactory conclusions ; and it will be 
long before they can be brought to believe that the mental sciences can be 
elevated above the jargon that at present occupies their place. Still it is 
to be done, and victory is so noble, and defeat so disastrous, that all, 
however humble, should lend their aid to accomplish so desirable an end. 

At the same time I cannot but think, that the nation at large is 
becoming aware that there is some such great problem to be solved, and 
that the time is come to set about it. There is on all hands a strong 
desire to see the lower classes better educated, whatever diflerence of 
opinion may exist as to the mode in which this should be effected ; and 
schools of design and galleries of art are being every where established to 
enable artisans to understand and practise a higher style of art than has 
hitherto been within their reach. All this is right, and indeed essential, 
but it is not all, or indeed the most essential thing : what is most wanted 
is a better style of education for the upper classes. It is in them that the 
great danger to society exists, and from them that the example must come 
that will elevate the tone of society. It is in vain to hope that a poor man, 
who has his daily bread to earn by the sweat of his brow, can have either 
the leisure or the opportunity to improve the arts of his country. Long 
thought and elegant refinement are essential for the improvement of a fine 
art, and these can exist only among the upper classes : long, patient, steady, 
and expensive research can alone advance science ; and these, too, arc 
incompatible with the condition of the lower orders. But when the upper 
classes are so refined as to make art a necessity to them, have their taste 
so cultivated as to be able to appreciate what is right and what is wrong, 
and knowledge sufficient to direct and command, then will art advance ; 
and they will soon find ten thousand hands ready and able to execute what 
they must conceive, but wdiat the labourer now neither can nor dare 
attempt. At present we have not an upper class capable of conceiving or 
creating, and consequently no lower class trained merely to execute ; but 
art rests half way on a class combining both attributes, and who 
practise it only for its money-value as a trade, thinking and executing 
themselves. 
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Science, too, has hitherto in this country been exercised almost 
. exclusively for its money -value, though not so entirely as art. We have 
some scientific gentlemen, though few. But the mass of the work is done 
by persons who pursue it either to reap a money-profit by the discoveries 
they may make, or to gain an income from communicating the knowledge 
they may accumulate. A higher aim, and more means than these men 
can command, are requisite before much can be done. 

To reform this, and obtain any beneficial results, it appears to me 
requisite to begin at the beginning, and provide a better class of education 
than is now available for the upper classes. At present, in England, 
whatever may be the capabilities or disjlositions of a boy, he is taught 
Latin and Greek, with a little abstract mathematics, and little else ; and 
it is contended, that this is not only quite sufficient, but the best mode of 
exercising his memory and improving his intellectual capabilities. It may 
be so ; but, by a parity of reasoning, it could be proved that a treadmill is 
by far the best means of exercising the muscles of the legs, and a pair of 
dumb-bells those of the arms and chest. In their bodily education we 
encourage boys to run, to leap, to swim, to ride, to play at cricket or foot- 
ball — in short, a thousand various and congenial exercises, and the results 
are in every respect beneficial and satisfactory. Our public schoolboys 
grow up vigorous, active, and manly ; but their minds are subjected to the 
distasteful and unvaried treadmill and dumb-bell system of the Greek 
and Latin grammar, which they hate while practising, for it is uncongenial, 
they know it to be useless, and they escape from it the moment they can, 
and forget it almost immediately afterwards. 

Of a hundred boys that arc sent to a public school, perhaps not ten, 
certainly not twenty, are capable, from the structure of their minds, of 
becoming classical philologists, or of finding in after-life a pursuit, or even 
a recreation, in the studies forced on them in their boyhood. There are 
perhaps ten or a dozen others, who might have their .sympathies awakened, 
and their taste for the beautiful cultivated, were it presented to them in 
the form of painting ; as many more might be attracted by sculpture or 
music. There are some incapable of appreciating beauty in any of its 
various forms, who would be as much elevated and as usefully instructed 
by mechanics and practical mathematics ; and others, again, to whom the 
natural sciences arc so congenial that the mind springs exultingly to their 
cultivation, and they find in the plumage of a bird, or the flower of a plant, 
that beauty which written poetry cannot convey to their minds. The great 
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fact is not suspected in our schools, that no two men are alike, no two 
minds fitted for exactly the same pursuit. With us all arc taught only one 
thing, which to nine-tenths of those who are taught it is an utterly useless 
thing. That it is so, is the very first lesson a man acijuircs on leaving the 
university and entering society. If he attempt there to display his 
classical lore, which has been the sole object of the last twelve or fifteen 
years of his life, he is first stared at as a natural curiosity ; if he persevere, 
he is voted a pedant and a bore. There are few who have not tact enough 
to perceive this, and make haste to remedy the mistake. But what is the; 
result? so far as an object or intellectual pursuit goes, their mind is a 
tabula rasa. Our large tov^is, however, soon supply the void tlie 
universities have left. Eating and drinking, horses and dogs, women, 
society, gambling, and other such pursuits, are soon learnt, and soon 
engross a young and ardent mind, whose education, with all its defects, 
has, nevertheless, been quite suflicient to thoroughly awaken his 
energies, and the habits of whose previous life have given that keen- 
ness and energy that cannot rest in idleness, but must find gratification 
somewhere. 

It has often been objected to the principle of educating the poor, that 
we arc only making them clever devils, and giving them tools for their own 
and our destruction. With ten times more force might this be objected 
to our present system of educating the rich. Wc do all we can to 
force their intellects and their feelings ; and with every energy awakened, 
every nerve stning almost to bursting, we send them into a world 
full of temptation without a vestige of a pursuit or one fact to guide 
them. 

The consequences are easily foreseen. One half of them plunge into 
dissipation, and waste the best years of their life in frivolity or debauchery ; 
they rush into any animal or sensual enjoyment that will consume their 
superfluous activity, and save them from the objectless vacuity of their 
minds. 

In after-life, when such enjoyments have brought that satiety which 
is their invariable sequent, and exhausted nature bridles their worn- 
out passions, some of them turn at last to the sciences or arts for that 
occupation they cannot now find elsewhere. Science is, generally, too cold 
and hard for such efiete natures ; few, indeed, have the courage to attempt 
to begin to learn one then : nor, perhaps, could art be learned, if true art 
existed. But the most exhausted and senile intellect is capable of com- 
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prehending and busying itself with that archaeology which now stands for 
. architecture, the connoisseursbip which is supposed to be a knowledge 
of painting, or the dilettanteism which enables a man to fancy he under- 
stands sculpture. None of them were taught or cared for these things 
when they were young, and now that they take to them when old, it is 
impossible they could create or have any sympathy with creation. Still it 
is tliese men who, from their station and education, should be the guides 
and patrons of art ; and so indeed they are, but cruel step-mothers 
they have proved. Art cannot reach their sympathies, or elevate them ; 
and they have trampled on, and crushed to dust, the noblest gift of God 
to man. * 

This, however, is scarcely a fair description of the whole of the upper 
classes ; for in this country at least, thanks to our rational system of bodily 
education, many of the upper classes find in maidy sports that pursuit and 
occupation which is denied to their minds. They walk and ride, they hunt 
and shoot, and consequently eat and drink largely and sleep soundly. 
They are thus vigorous and social, their pursuits fully occupy their time 
and minds, and they get through life without ever finding out that they 
have not been educated, mentally at least. As far, however, as the sciences 
or arts arc concerned, this class is as useless as the other. They may 
study the science of manures, or employ an architect to build them a 
hideous hall, or a painter to portray a prize-ox or a favourite bull-dog. But, 
estimable though they be, it is not to these men that we are to look to 
give a direction to the nation on matters of deep science or high art. 
Their influence may be, and is, beneficial in their own immediate circle, 
but we want something of a higher stamp to influence the masses, and fit 
society with higher aims than it now possesses. 

To neither of these classes, as at present constituted, can we look for the 
advancement of science and the improvement of art ; and if they are 
always to remain as they are, I fear the case is hopeless. If they are really in- 
capable of better things, I know not where to look for assistance, nor how the 
desired reform is to be eflected. But my own steadfast belief is, that they 
are capable of far better things, and of the highest scientific and artistic 
developement, and that the true cause of the present difficulty and depression 
rests wholly in the thoroughly vicious system of education pursued at our 
univcr.sitics and public schools, and indeed in all schools under their 
influence. If this can be reformed, we shall not be long before we see a 
better and healthier state of things. 
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Had this question been agitated a few years ago, our pseudo-Greeks and 
Itbmans would have answered, as they have often done triumphantly, that 
there was something in the idiosyncracy of the Greeks, something in the 
form of their skulls or in their climate, something in their religion {proh 
pudor!) and institutions, that enabled them to surpass their contemporaries 
in poetry and art, and render it hopeless in any succeeding races to attempt 
to rival them, or do more than limp after them by the cold and servile 
process of imitation ; and the same arguments are frequently urged when 
it is attempted to inquire why we cannot surpass the Italians of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries in painting. Within the last few years, however, we 
have discovered that even in thte island there is no city that docs not (or 
did not) possess a cathedral, or town or village without its church, and that 
these cathedrals and churches were built by our ancestors while in a state 
of semi-barbarism in this much-maligned climate ; and, moreover, that they 
are in most respects equal, in some superior, to similar buildings of the 
same age in Italy and on the Continent, not only in their architecture, but 
also in the sculpture and paintings thajt adorn them. To compare these 
latter with the productions of the best days of Grecian art would, of course, 
be absurd ; but I have no hesitation in asserting that they are quite equal 
— I believe superior — to any thing produced by the Greeks when at a similar 
stage of civilisation. We only now, in the nineteenth century, are as 
civilised as the Greeks were in the time of Phidias, and it is not fair to 
expect that what wo can do only now, our ancestors should have done 
three or four centuries ago. But in architecture, even then, with all their 
disadvantages, our forefathers surpassed the Greeks, not only in the con- 
structive skill and magnitude of their edifices, but in their knowledge of 
efiect, and the general grandeur of conception and appropriateness of detail 
displayed in every part. Had w'e gone on till now cultivating these arts 
as our forefathers did, and improving them steadily, long before this time 
the arts of Greece would have been too contemptible to attract attention ; 
for it would have been just as easy for us to have surpassed Greece iu the 
fine arts as to distance her, as we have done, in the useful ones. As it is, 
we forsook our native fine arts to cultivate dead and exotic ones ; we 
voluntarily put the yoke on our necks, and have sunk into a race of servile 
imitators ; and, like all slaves, we have ourselves become objects of con- 
tempt. Yet what our forefathers did in this climate, we at least can do 
again. So far, it is needless to object to the configuration of our skulls or 
the effect of our climate. We can at least re-create as high and as vigorous 
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a native art as then existed, which will be something, and more than we can 
do now. But we can do far more, and far better things : we can surpass 
the works of the middle ages as far as the works of the ago of Pericles 
surpassed the archaic productions of that of Cypselus, and create an art 
that will be worthy of our nation, and worthy of engaging and employing 
the highest class of intellects that exists among us. 

We can do this, but shall we? This is the real question, but one far 
more difficult to answer than the other. There arc few things regarding 
which I have less doubt than the capabilities of the upper classes to 
push both science and art far beyond any point they have ever reached 
auywlicrc. But wlicn I look around and see the ignorance that prevails 
on the subject on the one hand, and the still more hopeless apathy that 
exists on the other, it is not easy to see whence the impulse is to come, 
or when the dawn is likely to appear. Can we hope to rouse the Ephesian 
sleepers of our universities from their slumber of ages, and convince them 
that the sixteenth century has passed away and that we are really living in 
the nineteenth? Will they ever be taught to believe that what was a 
respectable education in the days of Wykeham, or Waynflete, or Wolsey, 
is only a very contemptible one after the invention of the printing-press 
and steam-engine ? After new worlds have been discovered, and new 
forms given to every science, and indeed to almost every relation of life, 
will they ever feel ashamed of being centuries behind the world, and 
attempt not only to reach but again to lead it ? It appears almost like 
madness to hope, and yet it is treason to despair. The prize is so noble, 
the good to be done so incalculably great, that it would be cowardice 
of the darkest hue in any one who has a glimmering of the right not to 
strain every nerve, and use every exertion to make his voice, however 
feeble, heard ; and to try by every means to point out the path by which 
society may attain a higher eminence, and be fitted with nobler aims than 
now occupy its attention. 

To do all this is no easy or trivial task ; on the contrary, perhaps 
the most difficult one that can be proposed to human intellect : but it is 
at the same time the greatest and noblest. To this these volumes are 
dedicated, not that I have the smallest hope that I can accomplish it : 
it is not a task for one man, nor perhaps even for one age; but if I 
can point out a small path, that leads even indirectly towards the great 
object, by which two or three ardent explorers may follow, I have done 
much; and if I succeed in this, I shall not despair of the broad road 
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being made by which masses may pass on, and the country at last opened 
if|f) to the multitude. I cannot build the house alone, but I would willingly 
bring my brick to the great edifice of modern civilisation. Tict every man 
do the same, with the same sincerity and earnestness of purpose, and 
I shall not despair of seeing the great building rise, the greatest glory 
and the most lasting monument of our age and country. 
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PART 11. 

Section L 

T'iere are two great departments into which the search after truth 
in the domain of science must always necessarily be divided, and which, 
though distinct in themselves, are both absolutely requisite to make up 
the scheme of human knowledge in its integrity ; though at the same 
time the elaboration of the one must always, from its nature, precede that 
of the other. 

The first may be compared to the task of the traveller who sets out 
personally to explore unknown countries, and records in his journal his 
own experience. Others succeed him, and add their observations to the 
general stock ; one observes only distances and the more striking features 
of the road ; another describes the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants ; a third remarks on their system of polity or arts ; a fourth studies 
the natural history of the country, or describes the rocks and trees, or the 
live animals that inhabit it ; till at last there is found to exist in their 
separate journals all the required information regarding the country and 
its productions. Still all this information only exists, in an unclassified 
and ill-digested form, in fifty different works, which few have the courage 
or leisure to master. Much of it is necessarily repeated over and over 
again, and no general view of the whole subject can be obtained except 
by those who can and will wade tlurough the whole, and abstract for 
themselves the essence which alone is valuable. Hence the necessity of 
the second department, which may be compared to that of the geographer 
or statistician, who remains at home, and from the various narratives 
of all the travellers first protracts all their routes on one sheet, and, 
correcting the one by the other, constructs a general map of the country ; 
and comparing and weighing the various estimates and descriptions of all, 
compiles into one general rhmm a complete statistical, political, and phy- 
sical geography of the country : thus condensing into one short volume. 
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which any one can master, the essence of all that was contained scattered 
through the ponderous tomes of the explorers •themselves ; omitting all 
that is obsolete or proved to be inaccurate ; correcting all that the narrow 
vi^ws of an individual may have stated wrongly, and by condensation 
enabling all, with far less labour, to grasp more extended general views 
than would be otherwise attainable. 

When the light of true science began to dawn in the sixteenth 
century, the first department was that chosen by Galileo. He boldly 
ventured to explore the hitherto unknown lands of science, and to observe 
with his own eyes the phenomena that were there presented; and with 
a sagacity and courage seldonf equalled he did observe correctly, and 
recorded a mass of experiences which laid the foundation of the present 
physical sciences. 

The second department was that chosen by a man of equal ability, 
our own Lord Bacon, who boldly essayed to construct a general map of 
human knowledge, and to compile a general survey of what had been 
explored, and point out to future adventurers what still remained to be 
done, and in what direction ; and by what means, they who should in 
future undertake the task had the best chance of arriving by the easiest 
and shortest road at their destination. 

In the department of Galileo we have had, since his time, thousands 
of earnest and active explorers, and every branch of true science can bear 
witness to the cfiect of their labours, and the consequent mass of know- 
ledge that their industry and perseverance have accumulated, not only 
in mechanics and physical astronomy, but in chemistry and geology — 
sciences created since his time ; and in all the departments of natural 
history, some of which scarcely existed till long after his death. The 
intellect of the world has followed in this path, but the other, and per- 
haps the nobler department, that Bacon chose for himself, has been com- 
paratively neglected, and the consequence is, that though Galileo’s knowledge 
is childishness compared with the giant science of the present day. Bacon’s 
work is unsurpassed, and has had no nobler offspring. In the one depart- 
ment, progress has been rapid and uninterrupted ; in the other, we remain 
where Bacon left us. 

True it is that Bacon failed utterly in his attempt to classify human 
knowledge ;* and generally it is supposed he failed because science was 


* De Augmento Scientianim, lib. ii. 
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not sufficiently advanced to enable any one at that time to accomplish 
*the task, and many despair of it even now. The true cause, however, 
I feel convinced, lies deeper, llis great merit was his contempt for the 
philo.sophy of the Greeks. In physical science he clearly saw how im- 
potent they were, and proclaimed it, and with that force of reasoning 
which emancipated that science from its thraldom. But it would be asking 
more of him than evem his giant intellect was equal to, to expect that, 
in an age so completely under the dominion of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
he could on all points wholly free himself from its influence, and rise 
entirely above all the prejudices of his contemporaries, and stand alone 
and aloof from the rest of mankind. He did mucli, and we must not 
wonder that he did not do all ; the more so, as though now two 
centuries have passed since his day, during which the inductive methods 
have become familiar to us as every-day things, and wc know that when- 
ever sticc('Ss has been achieved in science it has been through their instru- 
mentality, and througli this alone ; still, even to this hour, when men 
turn to th(' mental sciences — the most important of all — they forsake at 
once these familiar and useful tools, and begin to talk in the jargon of 
the Grecian metaphysicians, quoting Aristotle and Plato as authorities, 
as if there were two kinds of truth, and we could reach it by two opposite 
[laths. The great fact remains now as in Bacon’s days the same, that 
in whatever science or art wc have entirely emancipated ourselves from 
the influence of the Greeks, in that we have achieved success ; wherever 
wc have remained under their influence, we have signally failed. 

In the last century, D’Alembert* and the French Encyclopaedists 
attempted to complete the classifications of Bacon. But no polishing or 
improving can ever make a pyramid placed on its apex a stable building ; 
their additions only served to render more apparent the defects which 
the simplicity of the original had prevented many from observing. 

Since that time, many authors, as Benthamf in this country, and 
Ampere J in France, have attempted artificial classifications, despairing of 
natural ones ; and were it worth while to commit their hard names to 
memory, they might be useful as a memoria technica ; but nature will 
not be circumscribed by squares and circles, and no new fact, and no 

* Melanges, torn. i. p. 2tS9. Amster- ] Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences, 
dam, 1767. Paris, 1838-43. 

t Chrestomathia ; a work on the subject. 

Lond. 1816. 
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general views, can ever be obtained by such a process. The system of 
M. Daunou* is better, but it seems to have been intended more for the 
classification of a library than of knowledge ; and was compiled for the 
special purpose of degrading Theology from the first position it had 
always held in previous classifications, to that subservient place his 
countrymen think it proper that science should occupy. 

None of these systems have succeeded ; indeed, T believe I am correct 
in affirming that there is not any system in the hands of the public in 
which they put any faith, or which has been or can be applied to any 
useful purpose. If any one had obtained a great name or cxtcuisive 
credit, it might be worth whilft to examine its pretensions, and to try 
either to improve it, or to shew wherein its fallacy consistial ; but there 
arc, so far as I know, none that have received tlie assent of even a small 
class of followers, and it would therefore appear to be a waste both of 
time and words cither to attempt to enumerate or refiitc them. 

Long anterior to any of these systems — in the depths of the middle ages 
— the Monkish Encyclopaedists hit on a classification, which, with a little 
industry rightly applied, might long l)efore this have been made perfect. 
The best and completcst specimen of it that T know of, is found in the 
Speculum Majus of Vincent do Beauvais, f the liiend and preeej)tor of 
Louis the Saint. In the true theological spirit of that ag(!, the system 
was founded on the Bible; and taking the first chapter of (icnesis as their 
guide, they classified human knowledge according to the succession in 
which things are representeil to have been created in the six days which 
arc there allotted to the task. And as Moses in describing them had 
followed tlic reasonable and apparent importance of the objects, he very 
nearly laid the ground of a perfect system ; the one great difliculty being 
the intervention of the creation of the sun and moon between that of the 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms and that of the animals. 

The spii'it of that age would, probably, scarcely have admitted of the 
rectification of this anomaly in classification ; but otherwise the syst(‘m 
is so nearly a correct natural one, that had the philosophers of the peiiod 
only persevered in imjrroving it, correcting its errors, and avoiding the 
unnecessary repetitions into which it sometimes falls, before two centuries 
had passed over it must have become so perfect that every additional 
advance in science would have served only to consolidate and complete 

* See the Introduction to his Catalogue, gontinie, 1473. See alsoDaiuiou, Hist. Lilt. 

I Speculum Quadruplex, 7 vols, fol. Ar- do la t'rance, vol. xviii. 
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it ; and long before this the classification of human knowledge would 
’^have been as perfect as that of any individual science now is. 

Long, however, before that most-desired consummation could be arrived 
at, the philosophy as well as the arts of the middle ages sank into con- 
tempt before the reappearing star of Classic Antiquity, and instead of 
the vigorous and manly independence that enabled our half-savage 
ancestors to accomplish such wonders in art and in science,* we had 
sunk into, and have remained servile copiers of its arts, and still 
more servile repeaters of its metaphysical jargon, on which our system 
of philosophy, and our classifications, have hitherto been founded. Still, 
if I mistake not, a better state of things fe now at hand, and instead of 
vainly attempting to fight the metaphysicians with their own airy weapons, 
men arc content to pass them by, and fill their place in the ranks of 
science with something more substantial and intelligible. I cannot but 
believe that before long the speculations of metaphysicians will be classed 
with fairy tales, or the myths of the early dawn of civilisation ; and when 
even, though nothing else may be taught in our schools and universities, 
the dreamy speculations of the Greeks will disappear like morning mists 
before the dawning intelligence of the nineteenth century. 

To efiect this, however, there is nothing more imperatively demanded, 
by the scientific spirit of the day, than good natural classifications of human 
knowledge. The task has now been performed, more or less perfectly, for 
all the individual sciences, and the greatest intellects think no task nobler 
than that of either inventing new classifications or improving the old ones. 
None of them, it is true, are ptrfect, but they are progressing towards it ; 
and at all events we see how the task is to be accomplished, and hope to 
see it completed. Besides this, we can scarcely open any work on any par- 
ticular science without finding in the introduction some sort of attempt 
to assign it its place in the noble fraternity, — an attempt, it is true, at a 


The Spmilum Majiis is by no means a 
perfect work it must be confesseil, and a 
man of science nowadtiys would consider 
his time utterly wasted in trying to master 
its heterogeneous contents; and correctly 
so : but of one thing J feel quite certain, 
that the science conbained in it is quite as 
perfect and as worthy of our study and 
imitation aa the art contained in the contem- 
porary cathedrals of the thirteenth century. 
If we are to bow down our intellects to 


admire and copy the one, we ought in con- 
sistency to do the same by the other ; for 
tho one contains (piite os much intellect 
and beauty, and is quite as much fitted to 
tho purposes of modem society, as its contem- 
porary, and it is absunl to reject the one 
while we expend such lavish admiration on 
the other. For my part I can study both 
with intense pleasure, as utterances of that 
ago, but am equally ashamed of both when 
attempted to be revived in the present day. 
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l^ssification, but, in nine cases out of ten, where every thing is made to 
bow to the science to be treated of in the work ; which is the one pur- 
suit of its author, and in his eyes the only one worthy of engaging the 
serious attention of mankind. 

Still there are, it must be confessed, higher attempts than these. 
Professor Whewcll* has pubhshed a classification of all the inductive 
sciences, which is bold and original ; but he would, indeed, be a great 
man, who, living in the atmosphere of our universities, could rise above 
the mists of Hellenism which render this attempt abortive, as they have 
done many others. That of Auguste Coiute,t in his introduction to 
the positive science, is based on sounder principles, and is the best I know ; 
but it merely embraces one great department of human knowledge, and 
does not either point out the position of the others, or fix its relation to 
them. Till the whole is grasped, proof or disproof is impossible, and 
the benefits to be derived from the attempt, small and one-sided. 

A bolder flight than any of these was essayed by Coleridge, who 
undertook to construct a classification on which the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana was to be arranged, forming a classified digest of all human 
knowledge. What the leading idea of this attempt was I never could 
discover, nor is it worth while to imjuire here. It has had no fol- 
lowers, and, like its predecessors, must be content to pass into oblivion. 

And shall I be bold enough to attempt what all those great men have 
failed to accomplish ? I cannot helj) thinking I see the means by which 
this is to be accomplished, though at the same time I am perfectly aware 
of my inability to carry it out. But if I can point out to others, more 
capable than myself, the path they ought to pursue, I have done as much 
good as if I myself had explored the tnick I now resign to them. If in 
after-life I should ever acquire the requisite leisure, there is nothing I 
should more delight in than devoting myself to it ; but even if I could now, 
this is not the place to do it : all I can attempt here is to sketch out the 
general plan, so as to separate the domain of art from that of science ; 
to point out their affinities and differences, so as to arrive at a correct 
definition of the former, with wliich alone this work is concerned, and 
thus be enabled to place its principles on a surer and more intelligible 
foundation than they occupy at present. To continue the simile with 
which I began this chapter, I am now going to sketch a map of the world 

* Pl»ilosophy of Inductivo Sciouccs, vol. t Philosophie Positive, vol. i. lutroduc- 
ii. p. 281, et pansim. tion. 
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^(on Mercator’s projection), so as to be enabled to point out correctly the 
position of the kingdom of art relatively to those that surround it on the 
north and south, the east and the west, and then going to construct a 
more detoiled map of that country, witli which I am far more familiar than 
I can pretend to be with those that surround it. Let others follow and 
correct my latitudes and longitudes, my coast lines, and the course of the 
rivers and mountains as 1 have laid them down. Our atlases were not 
constructed in a lifetime, nor by one man, but every man may add 
something to them, and by such continued improvements only can they 
approach perfection. 
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Section II. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 

In every natural classification of human knowledge, the first step 
must be the division into the two great natural clsisses of the Sciences 
and of the Arts.* Meaning, by the former, n knowledge of all that 
nature doen, without man s inteyvenlion ; by the latter, a knowledge of 
all thoue modif cations that man works on nature’s produetions. 

The great mistake of all previous systematisers lias been tlie clas- 
sifying knowledge according to some metaphysical idea of how it is 
perceived or learned by man. Now, to my mind, the fundamental 
idea of a science is its total independence of man, either directly or 
indirectly. 'I'akc, for instance, Rotany ; suppose man liad never existed, 
or were to-morrow blotted from the face of creation — would not the 
forests remain, “and the small flower lay its fairy gem beneath the 
shadow of the giant tree?” Would not every natural production of 
the vegetable kingdom, and every phenomenon, remain identically the 
same, whether man observed them or not? All that man can do is to 


* In early life my mercantile pursuits 
kept me too close to the desk to have tiim? 
for society, and having no taste for the ordi- 
nai*y amusements of my fellow-labourers, T 
sought my only distraction in reading. J^ike 
most young men, the science that charmed 
me most was Metaphysics ; but I read also a 
good deal of Chemistry and Geology ; tried 
hard to understand Crystallography; and 
puzzled my head with problems of Me- 
chanics and Astronomy : in short, I bought 
any book on science my limited imuins 
would allow, and more with reference to 
the price than the contents ; and, as was to 
be expected, soon read my head into a chaos, 
from which I in vain attempted to escape. 
I struggled long and hard to classify the ill- 
digested mass of incoherent facts with 
which my brain was filled, but for a long 
time in vain ; till this division into sciences 


and arts broke upon me and all became 
clear. It came upon mo like a flash of 
lightning. h'rom that hour I never had 
any dilfumlty, however various my read- 
ing might be. Every new fact found 
at once its appropriate pigeon-hole in my 
brain — nothing came amiss to me ; and I 
am convinced, that if I have two ideas 
more original or more worth re(;ording than 
those of my neighbour, I owe it to the happy 
inspiration of that hour. 

This idea once broached, I was not long 
in constructing tables to represent it, and 
these were substantially the same os those 
now offered. As my knowledge increased, 
I continued to improve them of coume, but 
I have never seen cause to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the principle or of the base on 
which they were originally constructed. 
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observe, and try to understand, but he cannot alter one jot or tittle ; not 
* only the facts remain totally beyond his control, but the relation of one 
fact or phenomenon to another. We have as much to do with them as 
the school-boy who learns to construe Homer has to do with the con- 
struction or composition of that poem. It is true, he classes it as a 
school-book, precisely on the principle that we class Botany among the 
sciences of observation ; but to understand and appreciate the poem, a 
man must take a higher view of its relations and purposes than to sup- 
pose it is meant merely as a school-book. And so of Botany ; it is true we 
learn it by observation and classification, but it was not to exercise our 
ingenuity that trees and plants wore ^ut upon the earth, but for a 
higher and nobler purpose. It is true, at the same time, that we can 
superinduce changes in the natural appearance of plants, increase their 
size, change the appearance of their blossoms, and increase the size of 
their roots, stems, or flowers, to a very considerable extent. All this, 
however, belongs to the province of the arts, — to one, for instance, of the 
arts of agriculture, horticulture, or floriculture. On all sciences are 
based arts ; but the observation of the natural productions, and the 
knowledge of the means by which man may modify them to suit his own 
purposes, appear to me so perfectly distinct, that I cannot see how any 
confusion can ever arise from using this as a basis of classification. 

In the same manner we acquire a knowledge of the facts of Astro- 
nomy by observing the motions of the heavenly bodies, and calculating their 
places by the aid of our mathematics ; but neither our instruments nor our 
analysis have the minutest j)ossible effects on either the distances or motions 
of the stars ; they rolled through space before man was created, and con- 
tinue to do so now, totally regardless of the gazing of all the astro- 
nomers in Europe, and equally careless how many navigators are daily 
surveying their positions in different parts of the globe. Chemistry, 
on the other hand, is a science of experiment ; viz. this is the tool by 
which we open its arcana, but there is not one phenomenon that did not 
exist ages before man observed it, nor one experiment that nature did 
not perforin myriads of times before man cared to repeat it. Our vanity 
is no doubt flattered by the idea that all this is our doing, but science 
must be cultivated with a higher aim than to satisfy the cravings of 
human conceit, and the knowledge of truth is and always must be its only 
aim. The arts are man’s works, but science is only a knowledge and 
appreciation of nature’s. To have learnt so much of them, and to have 
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d^e so much ourselves, is no smull triumph when rightly understood, 
without appropriating what does not, and cannot, belong to us. 

The object of this great division will be more apparent in the sequel. 
In the meanwhile, to mark it I have been obliged to invent the word 
“ Anthropics,” to express the science of art, or the knowledge of what 
man does, in contradistinction to Physics ; which, not to invent moi« 
terms than are absolutely necessary, I use in a more extended sense 
than that in which it is usually employed, to express a knowledge of all 
that nature does, irrespective of man and his works. 

This great division once grasped, it is not difficult to know of what 
Physics consist, nor to arrange *the various branches of physical science. 

Astronomy comes first, as including not only this world, but all 
worlds of which we have any knowledge, and because we have not — 
perhaps cannot possibly have — any knowledge of any physical object 
beyond the remotest star ; while all the rest of our much-boasted know- 
ledge is confined to the observation of what passes on the surface of 
this little globe of ours, which cannot even rank as a star, but only as 
a third-rate satellite of one. 

Once on the surface of our little planet, it is easy to group all objects 
into three (perhaps four) great groups, — minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
whose properties and relations are all that it remains for us to observe. 
Nor can there be much difficulty in assigning to each the place it ought to 
take in our classification. 

Mineralogy must come first, not only because minerals must have 
existed before other bodies, but because it is the most extensive, and 
the basis of the others ; they are made of mineral particles, are supported 
and nourished, directly or indirectly, by minerals, and neither could exist 
without it. I think, therefore, one is justified in saying that the mineral 
kingdom precedes and includes the other two, and it would consequently 
be most unphilosophical to classify the latter before the former. 

The same reasons apply to the position of the vegetable kingdom before 
the animal, as the latter could not exist without the former, by which it is 
supported and nourished, and, both from its greater variety and extent, 
may bo said to include it. 

The great divisions being thus arranged, the subordinate sciences 
easily fall into their places, as will be shewn hereafter ; but this classification 
does not include two great branches of human knowledge, mathematics 
and pure mechanics, which must precede even astronomy, and for this 
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jeason — that they are, as I have ventured to call them, universal. Thus, 
the proposition that 2 and 2 make 4 is true in this globe, true in the sun, 
and at the remotest fixed star, and as equally so in any conceivable star or 
world that wc know of, or can conceive ; wherever units exist, and we 
cannot conceive any place where they do not, or at least may not, there all 
tlie phenomena of arithmetic must exist, and be as true as they arc here. 
In the same way, wherever lines, or surfaces, or solids exist, there must, or 
may, all the facts of geometry exist ; and where they do, the propositions 
of geometry are just as true as they are at the surface of our globe. 

In like manner, if it be true that reaction is equal to action, or that a 
body acted upon by two forces takes a difection compounded of the two, 
or any other similar proposition, wherever forces or bodies exist, these 
things arc equally true, in considering them wc never think of par- 
ticular, but of a general formula, applicable to all conceivable cases ; 
while, in speaking of physical phenomena, we always refer to particular, 
individual objects. 

These two — the Universal, and Physical sciences — appear to me to 
include all that usually bear that name, and if wc add to them that 
science which I have named Anthropics, wc have three great divisions 
under which, I believe, it will be found easy to group all human know- 
ledge in a perfectly natural classification. There still, however, remains 
on<!, regiirding whose place in every possible classification there can, I 
think, be no doubt, and that is the science of Theology, which from its 
very nature not only includes, but must necessarily precede all other 
sciences whatever. 

The three great divisions therefore into whi(!h I propose to divide all 
human knowledge arc — 

I. Universal Science, 

II. Physical Science, 

III. Anthropics, 

which I believe will be found sufficiently distinct and comprehensive for 
every purpose, though their tendency and importance can only be under- 
stood from the sequel. 
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Table A. 


Theology I Somatology 


Space 


\ f Arithmetic 
Numbers [algebra. Ac. 

Form . 

(^Analysis, &c. 


f 


Time 


Rest. . 


Motion . 


Mechanics 


/ Statics 


\Dymimic3 

tt 1 T flTydrostatics 
y( rau ics ■|^jjy(j|.o(lynamic8 


Pneumatics 

Etherics 

JJiotics 




THEOLOGY. 

To assign to this science its place, it is only requisite to assume the 
existence of a Deity ; that granted, it follows as an inevitable corollary, in 
the first place, that such Deity must be infinite in space; thus com- 
prehending not only onr globe, or our solar system, but all the fixed 
stars which our most perfect instruments enable us to detect, apparently 
on the verge of space. But there are worlds on worlds beyond these ; 
and beyond all this must extend the presence and the power of God. 

In the second place, it is impossible to conceive a God without the 
attribute of eternity, as existing before all w^orlds, and as continuing to an 
indefinite future, even if our or other systems should be again dissolved into 
their atomic constituents, and absorbed in space. If there be a God, He 
is the creator and the ruler of the universe, before and after every thing, 
within and around all. As such, the knowledge we have of Him and 
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Ilis attributes, which makes up the science of Theology, necessarily, and 
of course, includes as it precedes all other science. 

I have assumed, without attempting — here, at least — to prove, the 
existence of a Deity, and I do this because, as an individual, I cannot 
form a chain of reasoning which would lead me, for one moment, to 
doubt what appears so self-evident ; and because I cannot believe that any 
sane man, who disinterestedly gives himself up to the examination of the 
q«icstion, can long be in doubt regarding it. I am perfectly aware that 
many have doubted, and many now doubt the fact, and in all sincerity, 
and I can perfectly understand that they should doubt the existence of such 
a God as is often presented for their belief. I disbelieve the existence of 
Jupiter, or Juno, or any of the Greek or Roman deities, and can disprove 
their existence as such. I believe I can disprove also, that Buddha is the 
true God, or Siva, or Vishnu ; so, too, if I am asked to believe in God as 
repnisented by the old Jewish writers, or by the priests of the middle ages, 
I must doubt, and this is all the French in the last century did. Their 
priesthood insisted on their believing in saints, miracles, and a God xvith 
the passions and feelings of a man, and acting as such ; their intellect 
revolted at such absurdities, and they rejected it : unfortunately, they 
rejected the truth with the falsehood. But I have never yet seen one 
argument that met the question ; they all strove to disprove the existence of 
the priests’ God - -and it is, alas ! but too easy to do this — but they never 
approach the higher and the only question of God as God, which all our 
modern science toils in vain to comprehend, — which we feel is everywhere, 
and yet cannot tell what it is — which, without our consent, made us what 
w'e are, and what we can neitluir make nor unmake — a power which we 
cannot control, but which thoroughly controls us ; assigns to every thought 
and act its appropriate reward and punishment, from which there is no 
escape and no appeal. ‘ To escape from the acknowledgment of a Being 
so superior to their own conceit, men have tried to call this Natime, 
Chance, Fortune, or heaven knows what; but that there is some power, some 
first cause, all admit. That power or cause I call God ; and I see it every 
where, infinitely beyond where my weak and finite intellect can ever dare 
to follow it. Straggle as men may against such a belief, no man yet has 
dared to fonn a hypothesis which could account for the absence of such a 
cause, nor do 1 think any man ever fancies ho clearly sees how this could 
be done. I think it impossible, but it is the first requisite of infidelity. 

Much outcry has been of late years raised against science, as if the 
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iilciijase of our knowledge tended to disseminate unbelief throughout the 
land. It is, ‘indeed, quite true, that if the priesthood insist on maintaining 
theology as it was in the sixteenth century, and insist that all the 
absurdities which long ages of darkness had engrafted on true religion 
should now be accepted as the true nile of faith, it must follow that every 
intellectual and educated man must be either a hypocrite or an infidel ; for 
every advance in knowledge we have made has tended to disprove, and, 
indeed, succeeded in disproving, these gratuitous ass\imptions. But with 
a pure and lofty conception of God and His attributes, every increase of 
knowledge can only tend to elevate us nearer to the Deity, to purify our 
conception of Him, and to increase our wonder at the immensity of His 
power, and our admiration of the beauty of His attributes ; indeed, I do not 
know of a better definition of Science than that it is a ladder — of infinite 
length, it is true — by which we may ascend towards a knowledge of the 
Divinity. No man should pretend to say he understands what God means, 
even as he is bound to understand it, till he has mastered all the science 
that human intellect has yet accomplished ; and when he has done this, 
has he approached or comprehended the Deity ? Let ns suppose a man to 
know every mineral, plant, and animal on the face of the globe, to knov\- 
all their properties and functions, to know them all ten thousand times 
better than any man now knows one ; and let his knowledge be equally 
perfect with regard to all the planets, and even with regard to all the 
stars ; has that man reached God, or does he understand Him ? Has he 
even approached nearer to Him than we are ? Perhaps he has, but it can 
only be in some such ratio as that by adding 2 to 3 to make 5 he may 
boast of having approached nearer to infinity. In nothing is man’s conceit 
more painfully apparent than in his dread lest he should know too much, 
and thus learn to despise the Deity; his fear lest the very limited space and 
time he can grasp should equal or sm’pass infinity or eternity ; or that the 
small modicum of knowledge which from his formation he can ever hope 
to attain, should exceed Omniscienee : the idea is too puerile to bo even 
fairly ludicrous. But at the same time all men may approach nearer the 
Deity, and .to do this is the noblest aim man can ever propose to himself ; 
but he can only do it by increased knowledge of God’s works, and increased 
appreciation of their beauty ; and if any man can by a life of purity and 
study attain a more extended or more perfect idea of the Divinity than his 
fellow-men, he has reached the highest object of emulation which it is given 
to man to look forward to. To assist in accomplishing this is the true 
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^object of science and the true mission of art, and it is only when so 
employed as the handmaidens of Theology that they can fulfil ‘their mission 
on earth, or tend to renovate the rottenness of society ; but when so 
employed in enlarging and perfecting our conceptions of the Deity, they 
may furnish society with that aim which it now wants, and save it for its 
higher destiny before it is too late. 

i on 

SOMATOI.OGY. 

From God we must at once pass t(f what must always be to man’s 
finite intellect, the immeasurable gulf that separates the knowledge of the 
Deity from that of matter, to which and to whose properties our atten- 
tion must in future be confined, as to these the whole of the remainder of 
our science is necessarily hmited. 

If we had any distinct abstract notions regarding matter, this is evi- 
dently the place they ought to occupy in our classification. But I need 
scarcely say that none such at present exist ; and this is one of the great 
gaps that remain to be supplied by future investigations. Hitherto it has 
been handed over to the tender mercies of the metaphysicians, who have, 
as usual, supplied the place of true science by a series of non sequiturs, 
borrowed by a loose analogy from other branches of knowledge, without 
adding or recording one fact that bears directly on the question. 

To them I must leave the dispute as to whether atoms are or are not 
infinitely divisible. If they are not so, we may start confidently from the 
definite basis of finite atoms; if they arc so, it will be necessary to 
assume that these infinite atoms combine so as, in a certain state, to com- 
pose finite particles. Thus the first stage in the one becomes the second 
stage of the other theory, from which our reasoning must commence, till at 
least our knowledge has reached that point which it has not yet done ; and, 
till we attain this point, it is evidently of no use attempting to go beyond it. 

At the same time it is generally admitted, that what are sometimes 
called chemical atoms are not the finite atoms of the imiverse, and that 
we must go considerably beyond them before arriving at any general 
notions on the subject. But I believe all the observed phenomena might 
be represented by some such hypothetical assumption, as that all space is 
filled with definite atoms in a neutral state, and, consequently, inappreci- 
able by us, either directly or indirectly ; but that these, at the same time, 
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mijSfixist in two states, which, for want of better terms, may be called 
negative and positive states, or male and female (to borrow a somewhat 
distant analogy). These may combine with one another — not like with 
like, but with their opposites, in certain definite proportions. That these 
combined atoms or particles, again combined, according to the same law 
form chemical atoms ; and these last combined in certain proportions, 
which we know, form the sensible matter of this globe. I cannot help 
thinking there would be considerable advantage in representing our chem- 
ical philosophy according to this simple theory; and I know it can be 
done. But I only state it here to represent the science that should take 
the place of the void which now exists in our sciences, but which, of course, 
I cannot here attempt to elaborate. 

Be this as it may, it seems to me requisite to assume the old New- 
tonian postulate of the impenetrability of matter ; or, in other words, that 
no two atoms or particles of matter can exist in the same place at the 
samO time, which is the only assumption requisite for understanding all 
the phenomena of universal science. 

Infinitely divisible matter may, of course, do things infinitely beyond 
our comprehension ; and if that theory is contended for, the proposition 
cannot, perhaps, be proved ; nor is it requisite for our reasoning that it 
should; all that it is necessary for us to know is, that atoms or j)articlcs 
in a certain state of aggregation do not, and, practically, cannot, e.xist 
in the same space at the same time; or, in other words, that the world 
is not compressed, or compressible, into one infinitely small atom. 
Whether this is possible or not, I must leave to others to argue ; it is 
sufficient for us to know that this is not the case, to enable us to under- 
stand the next class of phenomena, or those of 

ARITHMETIC, 

which are based on the proposition that wherever two or more atoms, 
or particles or bodies, exist together, there all the phenomena of arith- 
metic may exist, and, when their number is sufficient, does exist, either 
in a dormant or active state. 

Thus, suppose a hundred distinct particles to exist an)^here, it is 
quite evident that they may divide themselves, or be divided, into two 
parcels of fifty each, or ten of ten each, or any even or uneven number ; that 
these added, or if even multiplied together, will make up the original sum ; 
or one portion may be abstracted or added again; or, in short, that all 
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the simple rules of arithmetic may be performed with them ; and, more, 
that all these simple rules were performed by nature long before man 
existed, and are performed now daily before our eyes, not only as simple 
rules, . but with a complexity that we cannot yet comprehend, and pro- 
bably never shall. 

To take a simple example : suppose a gust of wind blows ten leaves of 
a tree into a corner, another blows twenty more, a third sixteen, a fourth 
fifty, and so on ; no one doubts that if he count the leaves in that corner 
he shall find the sum total equal to the sum of the fractional parts thus 
enumerated : the same wind may subtract a certain portion, add it again, 
divide them in a dozen even or uneven heaps, and add or multiply them 
altogetlier again. 

Or, taking a more complex one ; a river flowing to the sea receives 
additions from rains or from tributaries ; portions are abstracted by evapora- 
tion, by absorption, or by other means ; so that no arithmetic can calculate 
what number of particles will reach the ocean : but the result in nature’s 
arithmetic is quite as simple as that 2 plus 3 minus 1 make 4. 

With his usual vanity, man fancies he has invented arithmetic ; but the 
fact is, he has only yet learned from observation, a very few of the 
simphsst of nature’s laws in this science, and that there are performing 
around him at this moment ten thousand problems so intricate that he will 
probably never be able to comprehend them, but which are as certain, and 
to nature as simple, as that 2 and 2 make 4. 

All that man seems to have done for this science is to invent a 
nomenclature and a notation, which will enable him to represent, with suffi- 
cient correctness fortiis purposes, those phenomena which he has observed, or 
those extensions of the laws which ho has ascertained from observation. 
But tins has been with mankind a slow and painful process. The first step 
appearing to be the invention of a plural ; the next, inventing names to 
represent groups of 2, 3, or more ; but so slow does this process appear, 
that some savages are said not yet to have advanced beyond 6.* But even 
supposing an individual in this state, if he go out in the morning to hunt 
with 6 arrows and shoot away 2, he will find on his return home that 
there remain only 4 ; or if he lay them on the floor in 3 equal groups, he 
will find out on collecting them that thrice 2 are equal to 6, either by 
division or multiplication : and when he has extended his vocabulary to 

Tlie Hottentots and New Hollanders not beyond 3, if all accounts be true. 
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lO’flSor more, which he must do as inevitably as he must learn to give 
names to trees or animals, he must observe all the simple rules ol 
arithmetic, and may gradually extend them as far as we have doncj 
but to say that he invents what existed before him, and exists around him 
without his intervention, is surely a singular mistake or misnomer. 

GEOMETRY. 

The same is true of Geometry as of Arithmetic, for wherever two or 
more atoms exist in juxtaposition to one another, it results from the 
practical impenetrability of matter : tliat as they cannot exist within one 
another, if two, that they must Torm a portion of a straight line ; if three 
either a straight line or a triangle ; if four, either of these two figures, or ti 
scjuarc or tetrahedron ; if five, these figures, or a pentagon or hexahedron 
and so on ; if a Imndred or a thousand, then they form, (>r may form, no! 
only all the known fornis of enir geometry, but, if sufficiently numerous 
myriads of forms our highest geometrical analysis never dreamed of, anc 
probably never will or can reach. 

We are in the habit of calling sejuares and circles, cubes and spheres 
and such-like simple figures, perfect forms, and fancying that they art 
more beautiful or more perfect than more complex ones ; and indeed the} 
arc so to us, as they arc the only ones we can comprehend. But tlu 
amorphous mass of granite is quite as perfect in nature’s eyes, and 
complete and certain in all its forms and relations, as a lens of glass oj 
billiard ball (assuming them to be what they pretend to be), and more 
so ; but the latter are so simple in their outline, that we can reason upot 
them. The other defies our powers ; but were ouf analysis sutiicientl} 
perfect to enable us to master its complexity, we should arrive at a ver} 
different conclusion. 

In this case as in the other, all that man has done is to invent < 
nomenclature that will enable him to represent such of the phenomena at 
he has mastered and can comprehend. To take a simple example : aftci 
defining a straight line, he further defines, that if 
one straight line cut another so as to make the 
two E, F, or four angles E, F, G, and H, equal to 
one another, this line shall be said to be perpen- 
dicular to the other, and the angles called right 
angles ; and lastly, if any line F I be drawn from 
the point of intersection, the two angles it forms 
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with the original line A B are equal to two right angles ; and this for the 
simple reason that they take up the whole space on that side of the line, 
which space was shewn previously to be taken up by the other two. 
Extending our reasoning, wo may prove that the three angles of any 
triangle are and must be equal to two riglit angles, or that the square of 
the sides inclosing the right angle of any triangle must be equal to the 
square of the third side ; and all this as certainly as by shewing that 
3 and 2 make 4, and that adding 6 we make 10, and multiplying by 4 the 
result is 40. It maybe ascertained by direct experiment, but it is equally 
certain as the result of reasoning on the assumed premises indicated by our 
nomenclature, resulting from the direct ‘observation of the laws which 
govern the relation of atoms or particles to one another as units, without 
reference to their relative positions, or as bodies existing relatively to one 
another, so as to make up masses bounded by forms. 

By substituting symbols for aggregate ascertained problems we are 
enabled, both in Arithmetic and Geometry, to advance considerably further 
than it would be possible to do with the original, simple, but cumbrous 
nomenclature j and it may be possible, by a further extension of that 
symbolism, to resolve problems that now seem utterly hopeless. But, even 
admitting all that the most sanguine hope can point to, it is, I fear, no 
hyperbole to say, that infinitely more will remain to be done than has yet 
been accomplished, or perhaps ever can be effected, by human intellect. 

In both Arithmetic and Geometry, it is only the abstraction that wo 
have here to deal with, as it is only this that is universally true, and 
indeed true at all ; the moment we apply them to materi(d things, it 
can be only by accident that we arc correct : for every one knows that it is 
impossible to make or find a perfect geometrical figure. And though we 
speak of tvvo stones, two trees, or two animals, and multiply and divide 
greater numbers of them, unless the units are perfectly equal the result 
must always be false. If, for instance, I say a man has 10 dogs, and I 
take away 5, arithmetically I have taken away half, but in size or weight I 
may have taken aw'ay only a tenth, or a half, or three-fourths, or nine- 
tenths. Practical ai’itlmictic, to be perfect, ought to take into account all 
the properties of the units ; so ought practical geometry to take into 
account all the irregularities of form : but to the human intellect I fear 
this is impossible, and wc must remain content with a far less perfect 
science, or, in fact, with but an only partially applicable abstraction, though 
one practically sufficient for most of our pimposcs. 
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These two groups, however. Arithmetic and Geometry, taken of course 
in the most extended sense that words can reach to, comprehend all we 
know of the abstract relations of matter when at rest in Space. For I 
cannot see any other relation in which atoms, particles, or bodies can exist 
in space relatively to one another except as independent units, considered 
separately with reference to their Number ; or as existing relatively to one 
another, in greater or less juxtaposition with reference to the form they then 
make up or arc bounded by. Together they form the first great grou[) of 
the universal science ; to us, certainly, the most important, and at the same 
time, perhaps consequently, the most perfect. 

But, besides these relations Ai space, there always exists a second class 
of relations, in which all ph(!nomena may be considered relatively to one 
another, or with reference to Time.* The one being a state of rest, the 
other that of change. 

liike the first, the second exists as an inevitable conse(|Ucnee of the 
practical impenetrability of matter. For it is evident, that if one body 
cannot exist within another body, when any change takes place by which 
one occupies or proceeds to occupy the place of another, the one body 
must first move out of the place it occupied before the other can move 
into it ; in other words, wlicrever there is a change in the relative position 
of bodies, there must be a succession, and this succession we call Time : 
and this idea of change, succession, or time, whatever we please to call it, 
gives rise to the second great division of Universal Science, which, 
for want of a better name, 1 call 

UNIVERSAL MECHANICS. 

In speaking of Mathematics, or the relations of bodies in space, we 
consider them always as in a state of absolute rest at the moment to which 
our reasoning is applied. Whether bodies ever are so, is a question not 
easily answered. Perhaps the converse would be nearer truth, that all 
bodies are in a continual state of change. At all events, there is no 
proposition more self-evident than that there are changes in the relative 

* The words Time and Space are so often meaning of tlie words. Were this eliussili- 
and so familiarly used by us, that it is cation the inijiortant part of my book, I 
almost impossible to apply them with would do this ; ns it is a more sketch, I lia\ e 
scientific exactness ; and two new words burdened it with as few new terms as 
should be invented to express the relations possible, 
here indicated, abstractedly from the trivial 
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positions of bodies to one another, and that these arc successive ; 
consequently, that there arc times. 

Sonic of these are so rapid that we can scarce measure them, some so 
slow that we cannot observe them ; but between these extremes there are 
many that we cannot help observing, and have succeeded in measuring 
with very tolerable ])ractical accuracy. Among these the principal are the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, from which we have tahen all our notions 
of time ; and, indeed, they are so obvious and so usefid, and at the same 
time so familiar, that it is now difficult to abstract the idea of time from 
them and apply it to any other succession : bvit the growth of a tree, the 
fall of a stone, the progress of a leaf floating down a river, even a train of 
thought, are all times, irrc'gular, and interrupted it may be, but not the less 
successive on that account. 

Before conceiving a change or motion to take place between bodies or 
the particles of bodies, it is necessary for our understanding of this to 
assume the existence of a power causing that change. This, however, is 
nothing more than isolating a part of a series for the convcmiencc of 
contemplation ; for what is the caTise of one phenomenon must be the effect 
of some preceding one ; and so on baekwards through a practically infinite 
series, which we should in vain endeavour to grasp, but by calling two 
links in the chain cause and effect, wc se])arate them from preceding 
cau.ses or effcjcts, and thus can grasp them. As, for instance, a cannon- 
ball strikes a body and sets it in motion ; that motion begcits other motions 
or eff(?ets ; and if we ordy want to exanune those subsequent to the blow 
struck by the ball, wc name that the cause, and do not go beyond it. Were 
it not for this, wc should proceed to inquire what caused the motion in the 
ball — what the explosion in the powder — ivhat the heat in the match — 
what the chemical action in the fire that was communicated to the match — 
what caused the property in the coals that caused that action — and back, 
in short, through an infinite series, to the beginning of time, and through a 
thousand minute causes which exist between the lighting of the fire and 
the blow of the ball, which our finite understanding would fail to grasp. 
Rut a cause is merely an effect that precedes another in any given series, 
and can only philosophically be viewed as such. 

In the first division of T^niversal Science there an? two great sub-divi- 
sions, those of number, and of form ; so here all the phenomena may be con- 
sidered in two lights, either statically or dynamically. Both include the idea 
of motion, but the first may be considered as a moment taken out of the 
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series, and the phenomena fixed there for the purposes of examination. In 
other words, every force is considered as counterbalanced by another force, 
so as by their ex«act antagonism to produce rest. Dynamically the bodies 
are considered as in motion, which is evidently the most difficult and 
complex way of considering them ; and, probably, without the former, 
imjiossible for us. Together they enable us to obtain tolerably correct 
views on the subject ; not that they arc different, but only different ways 
of viewing the same subject. 

Before we can liopc to obtain any general views regarding pure 
mechanics, it wffil be necessary to invent some form of expression wliich 
shall represent matter in all its possible states ; at present we consider it in 
only four arbitrary ones, not having advanced in this one step Ix^yond tlu' 
old blind guess of the ancients, who divided matter into Earth, Water, Air, 
and Eire,* i, e. into Mechanics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Tlu'rmoties, 
assuming some metal or earth as a perf(x.*t solid, water as a peifect fluid, 
air as a perfect gas, and heat as a pt'rfecf imponderable : in all which we 
are egrcgiously wrong ; but, even if correct, our series would still be singu- 
larly imperfect. For supposing a diamond to be nearly as perfect a solid 
as we have for one end of the series — there are all the metals, sorm^ hard 
and brittle, some elastic, some soft, some semi-fluid — there are the crum- 
bling earths, the semi-fluid sands, the viscous oils, and indeed any given 
number of degrees of more or less ])erfect solidity and fluidity b(‘t^vecn the 
diamond and water, and as many between water and air, or air and heat ; 
all which our science utterly neglects. Suppose, instead of four, we 
divided our scale into a hundred dt^grccs — the diamond, 1 ; water, suppose 
30 or 40; air, GO or 70; heat, 100 ; it would be easy to assign a sub- 
stance to almost every degree : but (wen this would not be sufficient, 
though wc divided it into a thousand degrees. The truth being, it must 
form part of an infinite series, extending beyond any known s\d)stance 
we have either way — matter, as we know it, forming only a very small 
part of it. 

When we know of one law, or have one single expression applicable 
to such a series, wc may begin to hope one day that wc may have a science 
of Universal Mechanics worthy of the name. Just now I can only indicate 

Chomistft are in the habit of making it; but with the Greeks it was a iikhIi;]- 
thcmselves merry in ridieuling tliis, wbieli niral, not a eliemieal division, and bevorai 
they call the Chemistry of tho ancients. which we liave not, advance«l one step dm*- 
They, it is tru(3, have gone infinitely beyond ing the last two tliousand years. 
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its place on the map, where it looks as the continent of Australia did on 
that of the world fifty years ago — a vast blank, whose position and 
general figure were known, and one or two ports explored and settled, by 
which we might hope to penetrate into the interior, but beyond that all 
was mystery. 

What few notions we have regarding the general laws of motion are all 
derived from the motions of the jilanets, which being practically spherical 
bodies, moving in a practical vacuum, and acted upon practically by only 
one simple and continuous force, are certainly in the simplest possible con- 
dition for enabling us to understand their laws. When, however, we 
consider the mass of intellect that has beln applied to the investigation of 
even this simple problem, and the smallness of the result, it certainly does 
not aflbrd much encouragement to hope that we shall soon sec any very 
general law deduced applicable to all the circumstances of the case. At 
present the laws discovered may be enumerated as these : first, that all bodies 
are mechanically inert, or that they are absolutely passive to any force that 
may be applied to them, without power in themselves either to change its 
direction or to increase or diminish its action ; secondly, that to every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction ; and lastly, that every action 
continues to act independently of all other actions : and the corollary of 
this is, that when a body is acted upon by two forces simultaneously it 
assumes a direction compounded of the two. It is of course true that a 
great many subordinate propositions may be worked out of these general 
oncsj but when we come to apply them to fluid or gaseous bodies, or 
bodies intermediate between them, or indeed to any bodies but the celestial 
ones, om‘ science is at fault. And, indeed, it would be difficult to conceive 
a wider field than is still open to the inquirer in the science of pure me- 
chanism, or a science more confessedly imperfect. It is, in truth, scarcely 
more perfect than the arithmetic of the savage, who cannot count beyond 
four or six.* 

1 have added in this table tlie science of Bioties, because I know that 
life does exist, and because I know that if I could discover any law which 
would be applicable to life in any place, and under any circumstances, it is 
here I should inscribe it. But I need not add, that I have not the most 

* 1 need scareely say. tluit the science of lovers, screws, pulleys, pumps, and such like 
Mechanics 1 am here speaking of is not contrivances, but a universal science, which 
the Anthropic science usually understood shall bo as universal in its applicatit)n and 
by that term, which occupies itself with laws os either Arithmetic or Geometry. 
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remote conception of what any such law is, beyond the conviction that it 
does and must exist. 

I need not enlarge more on these sciences here, ns the only con- 
sideration requisite for their classification has been sufficiently stated ; which 
is their dependence on the impenetrability of matter only, and its developc- 
ment in space and time, and their consequent possibility of existence wher- 
ever individuals, space, and motion, can be conceived to exist. Whereas 
all other knowledge possessed by man consists of the description of bodies 
which do exist around him, and which cannot consequently exist elsewhere. 
Similar ones may, but we do not know it ; and, to say the least of it, it is 
most excessively improbable. * 
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PHYSICS. 

After these Mbstractions of space and time, which require only the 
postulate of one or more particles existing together and capable of motion 
for their entire elaboration, and can therefore be predicated of all such 
systems of atoms wherever existing, the remainder of our sciences are, as 
I said before, merely concerned with a description of the various bodies 
making up the sensible universe and their properties. And of these 
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sciences there can be no doubt, that in every natural classification Astro- 
nomy must always be placed the first ; because the sidereal kingdom 
includes not only the whole of the stars, of which our sun is one, but all the 
genera of satellites, and also that individual of the species solar satellite, 
which is our earth, and to which the whole of the rest of our knowledge is 
confined. 

Like every other science, there are only two points of view in which it 
can be considered. First, in space, or statically, as it exists without 
reference to time ; and secondly, in time, dynamically or historically ; a 
distinction which runs through the whole of this classification, and nevci- 
can be lost sight of without leading to unbounded confusion. 

In the present instance the latter section of Astronomy is singularly 
imperfect, and indeed can hardly be said to exist ; and even the former, 
though usually called the most perfect of the sciences, is much less so tlian 
is commonly supposed, and owes its perfection only, if I may assert tlie 
paradox, to its imperfection. 

In Zoology, for instance, i# we could only examine minutely one 
animal, such as a dog, and only knew of it that it was of the simplest 
possible form, and revolved round a larger animal in the simplest possibh; 
path, and was accompanied by a smaller one, which revolved round it witli 
nearly the same regularity as it round its primary, and that there were some, 
half-dozen other dogs which, w’ith their young, did so likewise ; and if of 
all the other animals of the creation we only knew that they existed as 
specks, so distant that we could neither see their shapes nor motions, nor 
guess what they really were ; — if such were really all our zoology, after a 
couple of centuries of intense study, it might be as perfect as even astro- 
nomy. But, fortunately, it possesses myriads of phenomena, each more 
instructive than the other ; and though it may provoke the impatience of 
the systeraatist that he cannot guess them at once, and as easily as those 
of the stars, the true philosopher will rejoice in the endless multiplicity 
of information before him, knowing that the smallest insect is as perfect as 
the largest star, and that he may derive as much information from the 
study of the one as from that of the other. 

With regard to the stars, which arc the real province of Astronomy, all 
we have been able to do is to map them out ns we see them in perspective, 
but without being able to measure, within a few thousands of millions of 
miles, either the distance of any one of them from ourselves or from one 
another. We have lately discovered that some binary stars revolve round 
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one another in a manner not easily intelligible ; but so little do we know 
that we arc forced to assume, practically, that all the others arc absolutely 
immovable, either as regards space or one another, though the exact 
converse is probably nearer the truth, or which, to say the least of it, is 
excessively improbable, if not impossible. 

After this our knowledge is confined to our sun and its satellites. Of 
these we have measured the dimensions of our own with tolerable exactness, 
and have weighed it, but much more imperfectly, so that we cannot bo sure 
within five, or probably ten per cent, of the truth ; and with this measure 
and this weight we have as certainly ascertained the size and gravity of the 
others, ascertained the times of their revolution, learned to express the ratio 
of their spheroidal forms and elliptical paths, and traced to their sources the 
small fjuantitics by which these deviate from the regular figures we form 
with our instruments. Wo have done the same by the subordinate satel- 
lites, and latterly have also detected the returning revolutions of comets. 
This is not much, but if the statistics of the sidereal kingdom are imper- 
fect, its history is still more so ; and pc#iaps therci is not one single fact 
of sufficient importance to be dignified by that name. Tf the theory of 
the gradual cooling down of the sun’s atmosphere and the successive 
formation of the planets were true, and that th(;y again gave birth to their 
satellite's ; or that the planets between Mars and Saturn burst and formed 
the asteroids — (one of the most untenable of theories) ; or if we knew when 
some comet fell into the sun, or forsook its erratic life and scuttled down 
into a moon • such facts as these would form a history : but all we know 
is confined to the unvarying routine of tlnur monotonous motions ; and 
their description, at any one period as far back as our knowledge extends, 
would present the same phenomena as now, and their history cannot, 
therefore, be said to exist within our reach.* 

The other ejiithet of “ the most sublime of sciences,"' which is as com- 
monly applied to it as that of “ the most j)erfect,” has more truth and 
justice as its basis ; and even the simplicity arising from its imperfection is 
not one of the least of the elements of this effect : for, as in Mathematics, 
when we divest a problem of all those extraneous complexities with which 
nature works it, and simplify it, till our understandings can grasp the 
residue of truth, the effect produced on many is little short of sublimity ; 


* Tlie history of man s discoveries in thi.s name, belongs evidently to Anthropics, 

Astronomy, whieh are usually dignified by and can have no j)bice here. 
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and much more so here, where simplicity, such as wc can grasp, is com- 
bined with immensity no mind can compass; where self-evident truth 
fades into unfathomable mystery; where simple beauty rises into incon- 
ceivable grandeur ; where the reason rests self-satisfied on facts, while the 
imagination toils in vain to realise their ultimate developemcnt. No science 
calls forth more powerfully all the higher functions of man’s intellect, or 
satisfies so completely all the nobler cravings of the soul. But we must 
not mistake this feeling of our minds for our knowledge of the stars, nor 
fancy, because we can scarcely grasp what wc; know, that wc know 
more than an infinitesimal portion of what nature has spread bciforc us, and 
given us the power of knowing Still more and more; about daily, though 
we can never know all. 

It is of all sciences, too, the most theological, if I may use the ex- 
pression ; mc.'aning thereby, the one that lifts us most completely out of 
our little world and its petty cares, and elevates the .soul towards Clod ; 
the one that enables man most easily to comprehend llis immensity, and 
to feel his own insignificance; ; tlj|p one which cnabl(;s him to form the most 
exalted, as w^ell as the purest notions of the Divinity; and the one that 
could be made — though, unfortunately, this has not hitherto been the ease 
— the most useful in disseminating pure religion, and lending men from 
the littleness of their daily occupations to a jiropcr feeling of the greatness 
of the Divinity by wdiich tlucy are surrounded. 


ETIlEltOLOCiY. 

From the contemplation of the stars, and of our earth us one of them, 
Avc descend at once to the surface of this our globe, which is one of the 
least of the many millions of the former, but to whose crust all the rest 
of our knowledge is confined. And no one has thought twice on the 
matter who does not know how imperfect our knowledge of even that crust 
is, and how very much wc have yet to learn before wc can be said to un- 
derstand even its general bearings. 

The objects existing on oim globe are usually classed into three king- 
doms — the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. But I have ventured, hypo- 
thetically at least, to add a fourth for the Imponderables, which do not 
appear to me, at least in our present state of knowledge of them, to 
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l^loiig to either. And having done this, I have ventured to invent, or 
rather apply, two names to them — Etherics to the substance, and Ethero- 
logy to the science. I am aware that many have attempted to prove 
that these are mere effects of intense action or motion among the par- 
ticles of other bodies ; but this, to say the least of it, is not proven, and 
till it is they must be classed somewhere, and not among the minerals, 
to which they otherwise must belong. laght, for instanee, according to one 
theory, consists of minute particles emitted from luminous bodies ; accord- 
ing to another, of the undulations of an ether : in the one case, light itself, 
in the other the medium of its transmission, belong to this class, unless the 
latter is assumed to be a ponderable mineral substance, which few would 
feel inclined to do. Heat, in like manner, may be merely intense 
chemical action, but it may as likely be an imponderable, evolved and 
set free by that action ; and I cannot but look on electricity as a some- 
thing in combination with the ponderable particles of matter to which 
tliey owe their affinities and actions — perhaps the fluid of mineral 
life, if I may use the expression : but, whatever they may be, in our 
present state of knowledge regarding them I think there is no doubt 
that it is more philosophical to class them apart, than to force them into 
combination with substances with which their affinity is, to say the 
least of it, so very hypothetical. 

Many attempts have lately been made to prove that all the imponder- 
ables are only different forms of one substance or power, but I think quite 
unsuccessfully, and that the contraiy process would be much more phi- 
losophical, and lead to more satisfactory results ; for it docs not follow 
that because electricity, magnetism, and galvanism, perform certain 
functions in common, that they are one, or one species, more than it 
follows because all quadrupeds walk on four legs, and cat similar sub- 
stances, that they an; of the same genera or species. On the contrary, by 
carefully marking every distinction, and classing apart every form which 
is not in all things identical with any other, we are more likely to 
distinguish their true characters and true relations than by slurring 
these over to produce a superficial similarity. The species may, of 
course, lx; grouped into genera — the genera into classes, to any extent 
that may be convenient, but I feel convinced that the first step towards 
a better knowledge of those mysterious entities would be a more careful 
separation of all the different forms ; and I feel as sure that, whatever 
they are, we have yet many to add to them. 
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MINERALOGY. 

The next kingdom, that of Minerals, is one regarding which there is 
no doubt either as to its limits or as to the substances it contains ; nor is 
there much as to its classification, if we bear in mind that we are s{)eaking 
of things as nature made them, not as man learnt, or conceives them. 

The first process, in speaking either of an individual mass or of a 
kingdom, must be to reduce it to its simplest component elements, and 
this is the principal province of the science of Chemistry. In this de- 
partment the labour of chemists has been so successful, that they have 
reduced all substances on the surface of the globe to between fifty and 
sixty elements ; and it appears quite as probable that they may increase 
the number on the list as that they may reduce them. If, indeed, they 
could resolve the metals into two or more elements, they might simplify 
matters considerably, and effect what the alchemists sought when they 
founded the science ; but nothing luis been effected yet in this direction, 
and we must be content with our present em{)irical list till some fresh 
discovery throws new light on the matter. 

The discovery of the so-called atomic theory by Dalton, and of the 
definite proportions in which gases mix, has done much to place this 
science on a fixed and philosophic base, and to guide the chemist in his 
researches. But hitherto the whole is merely empiric, and though we 
have discovered, by repeated experiments, that certain quantities of cer- 
tain bodies always unite with certain proportions of others, or in 
multiples or submultiples of them, we are not yet able to suggest 
why this should be, nor even to form a distinct hypothesis which will 
represent the phenomenon. As I said, however, in speaking of Soma- 
tology, I think this might be done even now ; at all events, I feel con- 
vinced that a very little advance in the science will enable us to do this, 
and thus open a new field of philosophic inquiry. 

After reducing them to their elements, the next branch of inquiry is 
evidently to inquire what are the forms of these elements, or of their 
more simple and their more complex combinations — Mineral Anatomy, 
in short, if I may use the expression, but here called more usually 
Crystallography, which appears to me like confining animal anatomy 
to osteology, which may be very well for certain purposes, or for some of 
the more perfect animals, but will not apply to boneless mollusca, and 
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tnany of tlic simjJer forms of insects, more than Crystallograpliy will to 
the ajiiorphous minerals, uncondensed gases, &c. 

The third branch of the subject should be the same science as in 
Botany and Zoology is called Bhysiology, but in this kingdom has never 
beem delincd or understood ; and it is too usual to assort that minerals 
are absolutely inert, which they certainly are not. In the first place, 
gravity is continually moving, crushing, and destroying them ; chemical 
affinity altering their forms and compositions ; the airs and gases are 
sweeping round the earth in perpetual motion ; and the waters are 
mitigliiig with them, falling in rains and dews, rising in springs and 
flowing in rivers; and the fires beneath the crust are shaking it in 
volcanoes, and bringing up fresh materials to tlu! surface, fl'o describe 
all this restless activity, we have only the seienci! of Meteorology, con- 
nected only with the airs and waters, but omitting the action of the 
minerals on themselves, and the element of heat, which is as active and 
as important as either. One part is referreil to (fiicrnistry, another to 
Oeology ; yet I do not think it can be doubted but that the science of 
the active mineral force of motion ought to be one only, and that this 
is its place. 

The ne.xt department is that of classification, without which the human 
mind coidd neither gras[) nor understand so complex a subject as a king- 
dom of nature! must at first sight bi:. In this respect. Mineralogy has been 
more unfortunate than either of her sister kingdoms ; no characteristic 
having been discovered common to all minerals so as to form the basis 
of an artificial system, nor any basis being agreed upon for an entirely 
natural classification. As 1 shall return to the subject in speaking of 
Botany, 1 shall merely state here that the rcfjuisite for a perfectly natural 
classification is a perfect knowledge of all the properties and forms of 
the thing classified, and that it then is a mere question of subordination, 
each thing being classified first according to its most important charac- 
teristic, modified by its secondary and tertiary. Bearing this in mind, it 
certainly appears that in nine cases out of ten the chemical constitution of a 
mineral is its more important and most easily recognisable feature ; but there 
are other cases when the chemist is at fault as to distinguishing between piu’e 
carbon and the diamond, and in which the crystallographer or morphologist 
must intervene. Still the latter will never be able to form a complete 
system of minendogy, but in many cases afford an excellent secondary, 
and in some a primary characteristic ; but besides these the colour, hard- 
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ness, gravity, taste, smell, state of concretion and texture, &c. should all 
be taken into account before we can hope to have a perfectly natural 
system on which it would be safe to reason. An artificial system being a 
mere memoria tcchnica for man’s own convenience, any one property com- 
mon to all minerals, could such be <liacovercd, would suffice, it matters 
not what it is, as no reasoning or residts could be deduced from it. 

These four or five sciences, or rather groups, into which the facts 
regarding the mineral kingdom are divided, suffice, if properly understood, 
for the description and knowledge of every individual or species, and to 
enable us to trace its relationship to those both above and below it ; for 
the elaboration, however, of the whole of them, the specimens contained in 
a room of a museum or laboratory would in mo.st instances be sufficient, in- 
dividual or small portions of each being only concerned. But there consc- 
(piently still remain tw'o groat relations or sciences to be considered before 
we can protend to have any thing like a general view of the kingdom of 
which we are treating. They arc tlu; relation of minerals to each other 
in space and time, or, in other words. Geography and Geology. The first 
being a general rd'iume of the statical facts contained in the j)receding 
sciences, the other a similar remnui of their dynamical facts or motions. 

The first describes the geographical distril)ution of minerals on the 
surface of the globe ; in the great division of lands, water and atmosplicrc 
defining the boundaries, and as far a.s possible the dimensions of each, 
what are its component parts, and how these; are arranged rclativc'ly to one 
another : in short, physical geography, so far as t.lu; minerals of our globe 
are concerned ; and as such it has long beem studied, and is tolerably under- 
stood, e.xcept that it is too often mixed up with the physical geography of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

The other is the youngest of the natural sciences, but the one in 
which our progress has of late years beem most rapid, and which promises 
to open up to its votaries the most extraordinary or instructive results. 
No one who has not attentively observed what an immense gsip formerly 
existed in our chain of knowledge, in the place that science now occupies, 
can be aware of its immense value towards obtaining general views ; 
before it was studied the ancient history of our world was a blank, and 
our steps daily wandered amidst phenomena which were utterly incompre- 
hensible. Now every hill and every valley speaks to us in a elcar and 
intelligible language, and every rock has its history written on its brow in 
characters which all can understand ; and these records of primeval worlds 
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extend back through periods of years which the imagination toils in vain 
to grasp, and render the little speck of man’s history as insignificant in 
time as his globe is in space. 

It is true this science wants that simplicity and regularity which 
characterise our knowledge of the stars, and it is not therefore so easy to 
measure its imniensity or comprehend its form ; but as Astronomy is that 
science that best enables us to elevate our minds to the noblest concep- 
tions of space, so this is the one, and the only one, that enables our minds 
to realise a practical infinity of time : for, looking even at what we see on 
the sur^ce of our globe, we can as little measure the vast epochs that 
must have been consumed in its formation, as we can realise to our concep- 
tion the distance that separates us from the stars. But if the history 
of our little planet stretches so far back into the abyss of time, what 
must b(5 the history of the older planets? what that of the sun, or that 
of the stars P shall we over see or know ? or if we saw or knew, should 
we bo able to conceive ? Most probably not ; but even now it is no 
small privilege to know so much as we do, and to be able to elevate 
our minds by such realisations as wo can form of these distances of time 
and space. And though no man may know God, let no man say that he 
has realised to himself such a notion of the Divinity as it is given to 
him to know and understand, till he has •thoroughly familiarised his 
mind with those immensities, and knows that God is not only infinitely 
beyond, but was eternally before all these. 


BOTANY. 

The principal divisions under which vegetables, or the vegetable king- 
dom, come to be considered, are nearly the same as those pointed out 
in speaking of the mineral, but with most marked differences with 
regard to the relative importance of each : thus Chemistry, so all-im- 
portant in the former, ceases to be of any thing like the same import- 
ance in this, all its forms being modified by a new power — that of 
life, which here supervenes; which, from the complicated structure it 
requires, renders the two next branches, those of Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology, all-important ; and so numerous and complex are their fonus 
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and functions, that it appears next to impossible to arrange and under- 
stand them all. 

What is life ? is a question that has often been asked, but probably 
never will be answered. It i.s easy to say, that it is a power which 
decomposes certain substances, assimilates what it reejuires, and rejects 
what is useless, and disposes what it has assimilated in a certain form 
requisite for decomposition and assimilation, and so on. This as well as 
every other definition that I have seen is a mere description of the 
functions of the power, not of the power itself. 

In fact, all we can do is to describe, ns we find them, the cellular 
tissues and ducts, of which, varfously modified, plants arc composed ; the 
fibres and layers which principally make up the internal, and the 
epidermis and stomata that compose the external structure j then describe 
the grotiping together of these into roots and leaves, connected by woody 
structure, exogenous and endogenous, which form the bones of the sys- 
tem, where bones there arc; and, lastly*, the flowers and fruit which 
make up the reproductive system ; these make up the anatomy of 
plants. And, again, considering them physiologically, there are the sys- 
tems of absorption, circulatioti, and secretion, for the sustentation of 
plants ; flowering, fecundation, ripening, germination, &c. for their repro- 
duction ; and, lastly, growth, disease and death, — a principle of limited 
time introduced with life, unknown to minerals, whose period of existence 
so far as we know is indefinite and undetermined, but to every thing that 
has life there is fixed a course that it must run. But though the indi- 
vidual must perish, to all it is given to live on in their offspring, which 
differ in nothing from themselves, till it becomes more like the oscil- 
lation to and fro of one individual throughout an indefinite time, than 
the limited career between birth and death, which seems the beginning 
and end of each individual. 

Much yet remains to be done before these sciences of anatomy and 
physiology can be said to be even moderately complete. But they, in 
fact, form the essential philosophy of plants ; and on them, and the relative 
importance of the organs or functions as determined by them, must every 
classification of the various species be based. In this last respect no 
science has been more fortunate than botany, either with regard to the 
talents and industry of the men who have worked at it, or the success 
that has attended their labours. It even possesses, what no other science 
does, an artificial and a natural system, both of which, if not absolutely 
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necessary, arc at least eminently useful, in every science. Singularly 
enough, in this country a controversy has arisen between the advocates 
of the two, as if the one ought to supersede the other; but as well 
might the grammarians try and put down the lexicographers. For, in 
truth, the Linncan system is nothing else than a dictionary of plants, 
like one of words, arranged according to the initial letters; it admits 
of strange combinations, and you cannot look down a page of a dictionary 
without finding the most dissimilar words placed in immediate juxtaposition ; 
and, on the contrary, such words as “ loved,” “ beloved,” and “ unloved,” 
placed at opposite extremes, though evidently belonging to the same 
root : still the first letter, or the nuinbef of stamens or pistils, is easily 
remembered, and at once enables us to find the word or plant in our 
lexicons, accompanied by its description or derivation. On the other 
hand, it is no doubt very useful to have plants classed natwally, as words 
are in grammars, into nouns, adjectives, verbs, &c., and these subdivided 
into declensions and conjugations; but I wish the naturalists would 
imitate the grammarians in admitting lists of irregular plants, instead 
of forcing these into places where they do not fit, or multiplying genera 
to an inconvenient extent; and, above all, that between each class or 
genus a list of neuters which belong equally to either : for Nature’s grada- 
tions are so gradual, that I question very much if ever we shall be able 
distinctly to circumscribe her products ; and that we must always classify 
more by types, grouping around them similar species, than by attempt- 
ing to circumscribe strictly the limits of a class. Nor do I see any 
advantage to bo gained by this ; for we must always remember that 
by no system or classification can we alter one iota of the kingdoms we 
arc describing, nor change, in the smallest degree, the relation of one 
plant to another; all that we should j)ropose to ourselves is a system 
where we can conveniently find a name or plant, or to find plants so 
grouped that we can conveniently grasp the relative extent of groups, or 
the relation one to another of either the groups, or the subdivisions 
they contain. 

If conducted on truly phQosophical j)rincij)les, there certainly does 
not appear to be almost any branch of natural science to which the 
industry of scientific men may be more properly applied than in improv- 
ing the classifications, provided it is always borne in mind, that no such 
thing exists in Nature. She works out her problems with a complexity 
and infinity of detail which man can never comprehend; and though 
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every plant is subject to the most immutable laws, and the most perfect 
regularity reigns from the minute ultimate particles to the whole aggre- 
gated kingdom, it is not such a formal arrangement as our classification 
attempts. Nature comprehends all, but man’s finite understanding can 
only comprehend a part, and that only when the problem is presented 
to him in its simplest form, and with the fewest possible details ; but 
it is only by grouping and simplification that he can grasp any part 
of the whole, and that classification seems therefore best which shall 
present the problem to him in the fewest and simplest terras : but this 
is all he can hope ever to attain by classifying, though, in fact, this 
is a great deal, for any portion of truth is better than the incomprehen- 
sible confusion that without this must to him apparently reign in Nature’s 
works. 

The two remaining divisions, those of the physical geography of plants 
and their history, are easily understood. The former has been often 
defined and written ; the latter has been, and correctly, included in 
the division of Geology, under the head of Palmophytography, and brings 
the history down from the earliest period of incipient devclopement of 
vegetable life, till that period when man interfered, after which the 
remainder of the tale is included in his history. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The arrangement of the sciences which make up the body of zoological 
knowledge is naturally the same as that of the botanical ones, with the 
exception that it is necessary to interpolate a science of mental phy- 
siology, or ontology, after that of physiology, properly so called. 

In its present state, the science of animal chemistry is even more 
imperfect than that of vegetable substances ; but it by no means follows 
that it is to remain so. On the contrary, from what has already been 
done, it is more than probable that, when more fully worked out, 
and the relations of these proximate bodies properly observed, espe- 
cially under the influences of electricity and galvanism, that they may 
open to us new views of animal actions utterly unsuspected at present, 
and may revolutionise the whole science. Indeed, I do not see whence 
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any great addition to our knowledge of life is to come, if not from this 
science. 

The next three sciences — Anatomy, Physiology, and Ontology — are, 
properly speaking, only one, as together they only make up a physical 
description of an animal or man, but they are thus divided for the sake 
of convenient contemplation. Tlie first is a description of all the parts 
of an animal, but considering the animal as inanimate or dead. The 
second considers the same parts, but now considers the animal as ani- 
mated, but only in the sense in which we apply that word to plants, 
as organs performing certain functions, mechanical, or nutritive, or repro- 
ductive, necessary for the existence of tfie individual or the continuance 
of his race. The third considers tin; same animal as intellcctualised, or 
as performing those functions for which he was created, and to which 
the other two are subordinate ; for it is this alone that renders him 
better than the plants, or ranks him higher in the scale of beings. 

In the whole range of human knowledge no science is so imperfect or 
full of error as this last ; and, even now, it scarcely contains a single fact 
which can be used as a stepping-stone for forward progress ; and this not 
from any want of attention to it, or want of industry and intellect on the 
part of the inquirers, but simply from their being all in the wrong path, 
proceeding from no definite collection of facts, and mistaking the direc- 
tion in which the truth lies. The greater part of this is, no doubt, owing 
to our foolish worship of the metaphysics of the Greeks, which is pretty 
and ingenious enough, it must be confessed, but with no claim to being a 
science in the sense we now use that term, viz. as a collection of classified 
facts ; and something is also due to the timidity with which some have 
dread(!d to unsettle certain religious dogmata which were supposed to bear 
on the case, or the intemperance with which others have used them for the 
opposite purpose : but neither our belief nor our unbelief can alter facts 
which were the same at the beginning of the world as now, and probably 
will continue the same through all time ; and they must have meaner no- 
tions of the Deity than I can understand, who fancy that increased knowledge 
can have any other cfiect than shewing us more and more of that perfection 
which we can never either wholly understand or a{)proach, but of which 
glimmerings are given to all who look below the surface of things. 

In this country, the very name of the science of comparative ontology 
is almost unknown. In France, several bolder thinkers have ventured to 
guess at its existence; and Desc.artes, Buffon, Dc Candolle, and Cuvier, 
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have each hazarded some crude speculations on the subject ; but the only 
parties who have really approached it are the phrenologists. They, it is 
true, exposed themselves to refutation and much ridicule by too hasty 
generalisation, and by a very imperfect classification of the faculties of 
the human mind and still more imperfect map of the human brain ; but, 
notwithstanding these defects, they undoubtedly were the first to bring 
metaphysics within the range of induction, and to propose a theory which 
accounted for the difference between the intellect of different beings, and 
assigned an intelligible organism for the opcirations of the mind, which, 
whatever they may be, cannot come out of nothing. 

One objection to this theory, which may be taken as a specimen of all, is 
the apparent injustice of one man being endowed iii birth with all the powers 
of intellect, while another is so feebly gifted that by no industry can he 
reach what the other does without thinking. Yet they who make this 
objection sec hourly strong and healthy men pass their doors in all the 
pride of health, and strength, and beauty,’ and followed by men cripples 
from the cradle, who never knew health or animal enjoyment, and whose 
lot seems disease and deformity : and if this is the case with bodies, why 
should it not bo with minds ? But why ask these questions ? Is it not 
so ? There is no law so certain as that of the interminable variety of all 
created beings, and T question if it could bo proved that any two arc or 
ever were alike ; and it would be easy to shew why no two shoidd be so. 
All, however, stand on the steps of the same infinite ladder of life; all 
have the power of ascending, and all must fall unle,s3 they use such 
faculties as arc given them to enable them to ascend ; and he who, born 
near the top, ascends but one step, is a less prosperous and less happ\' 
man than he who, near the bottom, rises through two. 

To me, however, the greatest merit of the theory is an explanation of 
the comparative ontology of animals, based on the invariable ratio of cerebral 
to mental developcment ; and from the lowest polype to the hugest mammal 
I know of no fact to invalidate the conclusion that the one is in the direct 
ratio of the other, and that the superiority of man in this respect is only 
owing to the superior develoj)emcnt of his nervous system, and that liis 
intellect is not a thing differing in kind from that of animals, but merely 
in extent. To this, however, I 'shall have occasion to return presently. 
We shall, meantime, dismiss the three remaining branches of zoology with 
a very few remarks. 

Taxonomy, or classification, certainly has not been so successful in 
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zoology as iu botany ; and no good artificial system has ever been pro- 
posed, though certainly it is by no means so much required here as in the 
sister science, for here the leading division into mammals, birds, amphibia, 
fishes, &c. for vertebrata, and of mollusks, insects, vermes, zoophytes, &c. 
for the other class, arc sufficiently distinct, and easily recognisable, to 
enable us to dispense with any system which should run through the 
whole ; and except the insects, and perhaps the fishes, there are no classes 
so numerous or unfamiliar as to re(iuire this technical aid, though it would, 
no doubt, be useful and convenient in all. 

On the other hand, the principal natural groups of species are suffi- 
ciently defined and understood ; but no good natural classification of them 
has been proposed. Most naturalists have attempted to arrange them in 
a straight line succeeding one another ; but this, as might be expected, has 
failed ; and recently an attempt was made to arrange them all in groups 
perfectly circular.* And certainly some curious analogies were brought to 
light by this process, which in themselves were a sufficient reward for the 
attempt, though the system failed, as all rigid systems must ; for there is 
no mistake like that of supposing that Nature can be described by a 
straight line, or circumscribed by a circle. It is very well for us to use 
tlie.se simple, hard figures, because they are those which are most easily 
comprehensible to our very limited intellectual powers ; but it does not 
follow that because they are the ones he can most easily describe with his 
rules or compasses, or most easily express with his clumsy arithmetic, that 
Nature is to be so limited and confined. Of one thing, I think, we may be 
certain, that Nature’s lines and curves are of a higher order, and that along 
every infinitesimal fractional part of them they are governed by con- 
siderations of fitness and purjiose of a higher order than we shall probably 
ever compass ; and that the utmost we can ever do is to observe and guess 
at its approximation, and get nearer and nearer the truth, but without the 
hope of ever knowing the whole. 

Viewed in this light, wc shall find the natural arrangement of living 
beings, or of any other class of Nature’s works, an ever-varying complex 
line, retm’ning often on itself, bulging out here, contracted there ; some- 
times hurrying on over apparent gaps, then crowding creations almost on 
the top of one another ; but never without a purpose. And the highest 
task for science is, first to detect these irregularities, then to guess at their 
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causes ; and every attempt at classification is valuable, because it helps to 
this ; but this is all it is good for beyond being a mmoria technica, for 
we can neither make nor unmake, nor alter one iota of what is and will 
be for ever, in spite of our sciences and our systems. 

As in the case of botany, the two remaining sciences require but few 
remarks. The physical geography of the animal kingdom is well under- 
stood, though it has seldom been attempted in the full extent to what it 
might be carried, with profit and instruction ; but at the same time it must 
be confessed that man has introduced so many changes into the habits and 
the habitats of animals, that it is not easy always to separate what belongs 
to physics and what to anthropics ; and for a proper classification it is 
absolutely requisite that this should always be studiously borne in mind. 

Palacozoography, or that part of geology which concerns specially the 
ancient history of animals, requires as few remarks, for both its objects and 
limits are perfectly understood. The science merges, however, into history ; 
but when this is the case it is always requisite to distinguish carefully, as 
in physical geography, what belongs to man, what to nature ; and as the 
essence of the classification is the distinction between those two, the 
distinction cannot be overlooked without tending to confusion. 


In the above classification of the physical sciences there is nothing 
either new or not generally adopted already, unless it be the division of 
Chemistry and Geology into three sciences, to suit each division of the 
natural kingdom, instead of placing them as single sciences. In their 
present state I admit this new arrangement is liable to several objections, 
and that it is expedient at present to consider them as one, because the 
proofs of the facts of any branch rest on the collateral support of the others, 
and cannot well be understood without considering the whole ; but this is 
only because these sciences are young, and their facts not yet acknowledged. 
But it is evident that when this argument shall lose its force, and after all 
it is merely a consideration of convenience for us in learning it, not a fact 
based on the consideration of nature, and as science advances, the 
necessity for the separation I have ventured to make will become more 
and more apparent. 

If, however, this is objected to, the difficulty is easily obviated by 
arranging them as in the annexed table, which being read from left to 
right — horizontally — instead of from top to bottom, not only restores 
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Chemistry and Geology to their usual limits, but groups all the sciences 
into their more common boundaries ; and this, of course, without altering 
one fact or affinity pointed out by the other table. The first is, I am con- 
vinced, the clearest and most philosophical way of arranging them. But if 
the other is thought more convenient, either for their investigation or com- 
niunieation, there cannot possibly be an objection to its adoption. Indeed 
it appears to me that all tabular classifications should be written backwards 
and forwards, and upwards and downwards, and angleways across, so as to 
bring out all the relations that exist between their component parts. 
Nothing is so much to be dreaded in classification as rigidity and 
attempted mathematical precision — it floes not exist in nature, and 
cannot consequently exist in any true picture of it ; while a true clas- 
sification will easily stand this test, — and, on the other hand, this being 
the case is pcrliaps the best tost of its being a true system. 


EtHEKO I,OG Y. M I N EKALOG Y. 


Botany. 


Zoology. 


Chemistry. 


Etlifrugniphy. 

Geography. 

(f oology. ? 

llistoiy. 


Chemistry, 
(hystallography. ? 
2 


Morphology. 

Geography. 

(jcology. 

Histoiy. 


Chemistry. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 


Pliytography. 

Geography. 

Paheophytography. 

History. 


Chemistry. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Ontology. 

Zoography. 

Geography. 

Paleeozoography. 

History. 


I have hurried rapidly through these sciences, because they do not 
strictly belong to my subject ; but I hope I have said enough to shew what 
I believe to be the natural, and perhaps the only natural, classification of 
them. In the first place, their division into three, or perhaps four, kingdoms 
is so old and so well established that it cannot now be disputed ; and 
when wc take up any individual of any of them, it appears to me that we 
should always consider it, first, chemically, or tiy to ascertain what its 
constituent elements are ; in the second place, anatomically, or with 
reference to its form ; thirdly, physiologically, or with regard to its 
functions ; and fourthly, with reference to its affinities or relations to other 
similar or nearly allied families. And again, it is important to know its 
habitat and place where it is found ; and lastly, its history, whether 
within the historical period or geologically before that time. 

These six relations seem to me to comprehend aU that can be predicated 
with certainty regarding any individual species, and to group the phenomena 
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with sufficient distinctness ; and at the same time, when predicated of large 
groups or kingdoms, they form and place in their natural order all the 
physical sciences : whether we eonsider each of the three kingdoms separately, 
or all three at onee as parallel, as is now generally done in Chemistry, 
Physics, Geography, and Geology, though not, generally speaking, with 
regard to the other three, which, being older and more complete, have 
naturally separated themselves into their constituent groups ; and the same 
must soon, I conceive, be done with regard to even these, and, indeed, is 
partially done at present. 

One seience remains which many will miss in this arrangement, and 
probably be puzzled to know wlfere to place it, — which is that of Nosology, 
or the science of disease. I consider it, however, as merely a part of 
Physiology, the existence of a state of disease being as necessary in the 
scluiine of nature as that of health ; being merely an absence of usual 
health, as cold is merely negative heat, or an absence of what we consider 
the usual and proper temperature. 

I do not know if disease can be predicated with propriety of minerals ; 
but they certainly disintegrate, decay, and are dispersed or fused into new 
compounds, but whether this is disease or not is not quite clear. All 
plants, however, die as certainly as animals, and natural death is the result 
of disease or violent disorganisation : but plants, too, may be poisoned, and 
premature decay and its concomitant deformity come on ; and no two 
plants are perhaps equally healthy, the less so being diseased when 
compared with its neighbour. 

Tn animals, disease scarce requires a definition : a perfectly healthy 
organ in animals being one that performs all the functions for which 
it was created. But how few do this -. and in man particularly, in the 
artificial state in which he is forced to live in crowded communities, the 
state of disease is of such freejuent occurrence and so painful, that more 
attention has been turned towards its mitigation than towards almost any 
other object, and the medical sciences, in consecjuence, form a group in bulk 
and importance which they are very little entitled to in a truly scientific 
point of view. In every classification and every encyclopedia they take up 
an immense space, but, reduced to their true value, they consist merely in 
remedies applied to an exceptional and painful state; but to us their 
importance is such that Nosology is by most persons considered as a most 
important science, and the arts founded on it as one of the most important 
groups that can occupy the attention of men. 
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Section V. 


ANTHROPICS. 


PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF MAN. 


Tablk C. 

Chemistry. 

Simple Substxincos Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, 

Compound ,, Albumen, Fibnno, Gelatine, Urea, &c. 

Anatomy. «» 


Cellular and Vascular! t • x Ti;r i p 

> Bones, Ligaments, Muscles, &c. 

Vessels Absorbent, Circulative, Secretive, Ac. 

Nerves Sympathetic, Vertebral, Cerebral, Bensons, Ac. 

Physiology. 


Ontology. 


Morals 

Religion. 


Mechanical Functions — Organisatiiui and Combination of Textures, Con- 
nexion of Parts, Muscular Action, Functions of 
Osseous Fibre, Ac. 


Chemical 

Sensorial 

Mental 

Generative 

Mutalivo 


Assimilation, Cbylification, Sanginnification, Secre- 
tion ami Excretion, Nutrition, Ac. 

Organisation of Nerves, Ganglia, External Senses, 
Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Vision, Ac. 

Recurrence and Association of Impressions, Volition 
and Voluntaiy Motion ; Automatic, Instinctive, 
and Invohmtaiy Motions; Sloe]); Voice. 

F ccundat ion , U tero • G estation , Parturition , Lacta- 
tion, Ac. 

Growth, Disease, Decay, Death. 


Instincts 

Propensities 

Emotions 

Sentiments 

Intellect 

Memory 

Nosology 


Nutrition, Amativeness, Love of Offspring, Ore- 
gariousness, Self-preservation, Ac. 

Acquisitiveness, Combat iveness, Self-love. 

Joy, Hope, Love, Benevolence, Pride. 

Friendship, Veneration, Justice. 


A XX X- fConipanson! f Combination! t i x- 
Attention < . J xi • > Induction. 

(Analysis J (Synthesis j 

{ SpontaneoiLS Association! Voluntary Recollection. 
Habit /Thought. 


Silliness, Idiotcy, Mania, Ramollissement, Paralysis. 


(See Table G.) 


If the above classification be correct, even so far as refers to the con- 
sideration of the mineral kingdom before the vegetable, and the vegetable 
kingdom before the animal — or, in other words, so far as concerns the pro- 
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priety of considering the less complex, but more extensive, organisations 
before the more complicated ones — there can be no doubt that, in speaking 
of the animal kingdom, we must likewise begin with the simplest forms, 
which touch more nearly on those of vegetable existence, and ascend 
upwards from the zoophytes and annelidae to the vertebratcd animals ; and 
must consider man, whatever system we adopt, as the highest and most 
perfect of animals, as he is certainly the last created. 

That he is the most perfect of animals is, I think, admitted by all 
parties : but there is a certain class of philosophers who would willingly 
degrade man, and more especially his religion ; and they strive hard to do 
so, by proving that man is only hn animal like others, closely allied to the 
monkeys, and possessing no form or faculty the counterpart of which may 
not be found to exist among the lower animals. Another class have felt 
not a little indignant at finding the genus Homo classed among the 
bimanous monkeys, have attempted to deny some of the inferences of their 
opponents, and slur over others, and, with’ more zeal than di.scrction, have 
rushed forward to rescue the immortal soul of man from among the beasts 
that perish. Had they only improved their system of metaphysics, instead 
of attempting to deny the truths of physiology, they might easily have 
accomplished this ; as it is, the question remains, like all tliose that refer 
to mental philosophy, buried under a mass of rubbish we have inherited 
from the Greeks, which common sense tries in vain to penetrate. 

The truth appears to be, that man may be considered under two per- 
fectly distinct lights. First, physically, as an object of zoological science, or 
as an animal, which in every physical respect he is ; and secondly, anthro- 
pically, as a being possessing properties and faculties of which no other 
animal has a trace. This last is, properly speaking, the only characteristic 
with which this book is concerned ; but, before considering it, it may be as 
well to allude briefly to his physical properties, to enable us to separate 
them from the anthropic ones. 

The annexed table, though neither so perfect as it should be, nor even 
indeed as I could make it had I more leisure to bestow upon it, is still 
sufficient to shew what is meant by a physical description of man, arranged, 
according to the classification adopted above, with reference to all animals 
to which this table will apply, as well as to the human species, the dif- 
ference being only one of degree ; and if a like description were written of 
monkeys, dogs, beavers, elephants, ants, or any other animals that might be 
selected, all that could be said is, that man combined in himself all that 
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%as found isolated in some animals, and generally in a degree of perfection 
not found elsewhere. 

Chemically, there is no difference in the eomposition of the tissues 
which compose the human body and those of animals ; and anatomically, 
though there is no form in the lower animals precisely identical with that of 
man, there is no bone or muscle for which a counterpart may not be found 
in them ; and all the viscera, the circulating, respiratoiy, and nervous organs 
are found, with only slight variations, in other vertebrate species. Through- 
out nature similar forms perform similar functions : so that in physiology 
we find the same phenomena reproduced among the lower kinds as in the 
human species, and in many instances the functions are more perfect in 
animals than in men. The scent of a dog is almost a new sense, of which 
we know nothing ; so is the sight of a vulture ; and many animals can hear 
distinctly sounds perfectly inaudible to the acutest human cars. Many 
have powers of digestion or of sustaining privation that we know nothing 
of ; and, indecsd, so far as anatomy and physiology are concerned, T fear 
man must acknowledge his inferiority to other animals, at least in indivi- 
dual selected instances : as a complete whole he may be superior, but at 
best it is only a superiority of d(!grce. 

In ascending the scale, however, to ontology or mental physiology, we 
feel at once we are treating of man as an animal very much superior to any 
other that wc are ac(juaintcd with ; still I do not think that a single mental 
faculty can be distinctly pointed to in the human organisation which cannot 
be found in lower animals. I admit that in them it is often indistinct and 
generally less perfect ; and as we descend lower in the scale of vertebrate 
animals, in applying this table to them wc should frequently be obliged to 
mark only “ a trace” opposite the corresponding faculty in the human 
subject : still it exists, and that is all that is contended for. 

It is generally said that animals arc guided by instinct, man by reason. 
In most cases this is true, but man possesses all the instincts of the 
lower animals, and would be as subject to them as they are, but for the 
preponderancy of his reasoning powers, which enable him to check and 
control them when he pleases ; and in a thoroughly civilised and educated 
man the instincts arc entirely under control, but with most men, in 
all those that refer to sexual intercourse, a love of offspring, and such- 
like, we can boast of little superiority over our animal cotnpeers. Even 
the emotions of affection, or gratitude, or hatred, or others of the same 
class, which hold an intermediate place between the instincts and in- 
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tellects, as often arc allowed to degenerate into the former as raised to 
the grade of intellectual elective affinities. 

Still man has always the power of controlling both his instincts 
and emotions. The lower animals have not always that power, or only 
in a less degree ; with them they are ns the sympathetic nerves, or nerves 
of involuntary motion, with us, and seem to be a certain constitution of 
the mental faculties, so arranged that they act of themselves, guiding the 
animal to certain acts with scarcely any volition on its part, and with 
only a very Imperfect power of refraining from doing what it is thus 
prompted to perform. Still fear will enable almost any animal to control 
even its most powerful instinctive appetites; and the domestic animals 
may be educated into a species of command, which almost takes the 
place of reason. On the other hand, man’s intellect is often so weak 
that he abandons himself to the gratification of his instincts, often more 
completely than any animal he could quote. 

Besides these, however, there is the reason, properly so called, with 
its handmaidens the senses and memory. With the former it collects all 
the information it possesses regarding the external world (perhaps all 
it can possess, though this is not quite clear), and this knowledge is 
stored in the memory, without which it would be of no more use to us 
than the reflection of an imago in a pool of water is to the stream of 
which it forms a part, or than the vibration of a wall is capable of 
conveying an idea of sound to a room of which it forms one side. 
Between these two stands the intellect in its synthetic and analytic 
form, combining, separating, and comparing ; or exercising the faculties 
generally called imagination, comparison, reason, &c., which, collecting 
impressions from the senses, compare them with those previously stored 
in the memory ; or, combining those only which are there, produces new 
combinations, which it may ask nature or his arts to fix in some tangible 
form, or only lay them past again in his memory, to be used or forgotten, 
as the case may be. 

The ideas received through our senses arc, no doubt, the foundation 
of all our knowledge, but they compose, in their simple forms, only a 
very small portion indeed of the mass of ideas with which a man’s memory 
is stored, which may cither have been invented by his own intellectual 
activity, or communicated to him more or less perfectly from the inventive 
or comparing faculty of some other mind. 

All the more perfect animals, however, have the same senses as ourselves 
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—all possess a momory more or less perfeet ; and though their reason is 
not equal to man’s, all possess the power of comparing present sensations 
with past experience, and acting accordingly. Indeed, in all these respects 
it appears to me impossible to escape the conclusion, that man must be 
classed with the other animals, but as an exceptional genus, far more 
perfect than any other ; still, speaking physically, without any such marked 
difference as could enable us to separate man in a scientific point of view 
from them, and class him apart, as something totally distinct. 

Those who have hitherto argued the point, have either attempted to 
deny these premises in toto, or have been contented with proving them, 
and then considering the question as settkjd. But herein lies the mistake, 
for I think that the science of Anthropics, to which I shall now proceed, 
is quite a sufficient addition to the Physics of the human race to justify any 
naturalist in saying that man is something quite different from any animal 
wc know of. Before, however, proceeding to them, I must point out one 
thing in the classification which may require explanation. In the same 
table with the emotions, intellect, memory, «&c., I have added morals 
and religion, because I believe them to be faculties of the same sort or 
class as those that precede them, diftering only in kind. But, at the same 
time, if they are to bo so classed, it is tolerably evident that the line 
between Physics and Anthropics must be drawn here ; for I do not know 
that it has ever been contended that animals have any knowledge of what 
was abstractedly right or wrong, or any knowledge of a Supreme Being, 
or reasoned, or could reason, on the possibility of a future state. These 
developements belong peculiarly to man, and therefore to Anthropics, but 
at the same time arc so similar, and depend so much on the intellect of 
man, that it is impossible not to place them in juxtaposition. By a rigid 
analysis it could be proved that wc arrive at our moral conclusions by 
the same process of reasoning by which wc judge of any physical or 
mathematical fact. We observe certain consequences, good or evil, re- 
sulting from certain acts, and conclude that the actions are right or wrong 
in so far as their consequences result in happiness or misery to ourselves 
and others : and though not (piite so true, it may be contended, and 
often has been so, that our knowledge of the Deity is the result of 
experience, and what is called Natural Theology is merely an argument 
to prove, from physical facts, that God does exist. 

By a parity of reasoning it may be contended that the perception of 
beauty, or harmony of colours, is a mere act of seeing, and that the 
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appreciation of beauty in music is merely one of hearing ; and the argu- 
ment is correct so far as it goes — the fact being that they are seeing and 
hearing, and something more. To some men they arc merely colour and 
sound, to most men they are a great deal more; and the philosopher 
cannot deny that there is something that the human mind appreciates and 
feels almost without knowing why, and long before he begins to analyse 
the constituent elements of the sensation. 

It requires no reasoning a priori to enable the true artist to appreciate 
colour in a landscape, and reproduce it in his picture, to the delight of all 
who see it ; nor is it the result of reasoning that causes a crowd to be 
exhilarated by lively music, or hushed into mournful silence by a plaintive 
air. 

Reason may analyse these sensations, tell us how they come to pass, 
and prove that they must have been so and could not be otherwise, and 
education may give us a ten times keener sense of them, and a higher 
appreciation of their beauties, but there was something in man, and 
which is not in the animals, that first gave rise to and created them. 

The case with morals and religion appears to me almost porfcetly 
analogous ; they are, if not new senses, certainly new instincts, — taking 
that word in its most extended and most absolute sense, — known only to 
the human species, felt only in the first instance, but capable of being 
analysed and reasoned upon by the intellect ; and the immediate impulses 
to which they would lead, capable of being chocked, or proved, or rejected 
by reason, and strengthened to any extent by education properly dinicted. 

Whether this is a correct description or not of these faculties is not of 
much consequence to my present purpose, all that is here contended for is 
that no animal in a state of nature has a knowledge of what is absolutely 
right or wrong ; while nothing is more characteristic of man, in every 
relation of life, and, however much he may often be mistaken in his notions 
on this subject, it governs his actions more than any feeling or instinct he 
possesses. 

In the same manner, no animal has, or I believe can have, any notion 
of a Deity, yet no man, or set of men, ever have existed without it ; it may 
have been mere fcticliisra, or gross superstition, or the bold bravado of 
negation, but all men’s minds arc more or less, and always have been, 
occupied by it. These two, therefore, whether we call them instincts, 
emotions, or faculties, are as distinct characteristics of humanity as new 
senses or organs of a material nature would be, and if viewed in a right 
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light, far more important, inasmuch as all mental faculties are superior to 
all material ones. 

To these, however, I must return presently ; and in the meantime I shall 
pass on to some of the more ordinary, though generally instinctive, 
peculiarities of man. 


DIVISION OP LABOUR AND PROGRESS. 

The two first characteristics of Anthropic Science with which we have 
to deal are the division of labour and aggregation of experiences, which take 
the same place here that the considcraticAi of space and time occupied in 
treating of Universal Science. They arc common to all the arts, essential 
to all, and without a correct appreciation of what they are, it is impossible 
to understand either how they are formed or perfected. 

By division of labour I do not of course mean what is usually under- 
stood by the term, namely, the assignment to different workmen in a factory 
of particular subordinate processes in the production of an article, as in the 
now classical examples of pin or nail-making, or for enabling flax or 
cotton-spinners to produce their fabrics at the cheapest possible price. 
This is the last and minutest subdivision of the subject. But what is 
here insisted upon arc the grc.at divisions that separate mankind into 
different classes, perfectly distinct as far as their pursuits and develope- 
ment arc concerned : as, for instance, into the great agricultural and manu- 
facturing classes of this country ; and into the commercial class, wholly 
occupied in the interchange of their productions ; and again into a 
governing class, whether as legislators, or those concerned as judges or 
lawyers, as carrying their de-crccs into effect ; or as a police, international 
or internal, for the protection of life or property ; or again, into medical 
men or clergy, devoting themselves to tlic corporeal or spiritual welfare of 
the people; — in short, into all the thousand and one classes into which 
human society is divided. Besides these, there are, again, the great classes 
of the rich and of the poor — of those who do apparently nothing for 
themselves, but are constantly waited upon by others, and those whom no 
one helps, but who must do every thing for themselves — the luxurious 
and idle class of consumers and the hewers of wood and drawers of water ; 
or again, into the intellectual and mechanical classes, into those whose 
hands are soft and whose bodies are uninured to toil, but who depend for 
their subsistence on the products of their hard-wrought, racking brains, 
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and those whose hands arc hard and their frames capable of enduring any 
extent of bodily toil, but M'hose heads are of little more use to them than 
those of the inferior animals are to their wearers, — sufficient to guide them 
in the selection of their food, and to satisfy the exigencies of animal life. 

In a civilised community like that of this country it would not be 
difficult to divide its twenty millions of inhabitants into a thousand classes, 
as distinct in their functions and in their action on the material world, as 
the thousand species into which naturalists classify the mammalia, and to 
subdivide them in a hundred thousand varieties, not only perfonrnng all 
the separate functions of all the separate species of animals, but thousands 
of functions which the lower anidials do not perform, and have no trace of 
any power by which they might be taught to perform them. 

But in all this complexity of functions man is still one genus, and, for 
all practieal purposes, only one species; and it is this unity in multiplicity, 
and multiplicity in unity, that gives him his almost infinite power over tiie 
material universe : and while each individ'ual animal does every thing for 
itself, and each individual species performs its own limited part in the 
great drama of creation, unassisted by its kindred species and inca- 
pable of influencing them, man alone, in all the Protean forms he is 
capable of assuming, can combine all these various effects to one great 
end ; and, whether consciously or not, all mankind do work together, 
assisting and aiding one another by their efforts and experience, towards 
an increase of knowledge and power to which we see no limit. 

I need not say that there is no division of labour among the lower 
animals,* the only trace of it that docs exist is sexual ; and when two 
animals of the same species take different tasks, it must be from the care 
of their offspring or something arising from this cause. If man had not 
had the power of subdividing his energies further ho could never have 
raised himself above the lower animals, and if ho had to procure 
and prepare his own food, build his own hut, provide his own 
clothing, and singly to meet all the necessities of his condition, all 
intellectual enjoyments, all the refinement of civilised life, must have 

* Among some insects, indeed, such as cause it arises, no free will or choice is 
ants, hees, &c., there does appear some- perceptible, and, both in extent and pur- 
thing like it, but with tliem the change is poses, it is so different from what takes 
organic, an insect transformation, such as place among men, that I scarce think any 
takes place when the caterpillar expands one could seriously think of tracing an 
into the butterfly — something we do not analogy between them, 
quite comprehend : but, from whatever 
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remained for ever unknown to him; and philosophers — if such could 
have existed — might not have been so far wrong in considering man 
as merely the best of the monkeys. 

Viewed in this light, this division of labour, or, in other words, this 
inequality in the condition of men, I look upon not only as one of the 
greatest privileges but as one of the most essential characteristics of 
humanity, without which man could not be what he is ; and those who 
rave about the perfect equality of all mankind either do not know what 
they ask, or mean merely equality of civil rights in a state, which is 
perfectly intelligible ; but whatever our opinion may be. Nature has pro- 
vided for essential inequality by making all men different, not only as 
far as concerns their intellectual or bodily j)owcrs, but giving to all 
different tastes and tempers, so that no two probably ever were, or ever 
could be, perfectly e<pial. But amidst all this essential inequality of 
power and position, those who look below the surface will find the most 
perfect equality as to happiness and power of enjoyment given to all 
men ; and if wo could collect and thoroughly sift the biographies of 
mankind, we would find that, as far as real enjoyment of life went, 
the j)oor liad nothing to envy the rich for, by the time they had com- 
pleted their tlirccscore years and ten ; and that whatever apparent 
immunities or advantages the one posscissed over the other class, were 
piu’chascd at a price which was not exacted from the other. Nor are even 
intellectual gifts always sources of unmitigated happiness. Ask those 
who have soared nearest to heaven, and if they answer truly, they will 
tell you that they have had glimpses of hell that have made them 
shudder, per^ps loathe the life they would, but dared not, escape from. 
Some, of course, there are, who, to our imperfect ken, appear to enjoy 
great prosperity or are sunk into unmitigated suffering; and a me- 
dium class, who neither enjoy nor suficr, but blunder through life in 
stupid contentment, little raised above the lower animals. But whether wc 
speak of the extremes or means, whether the pendulum of life vibrates 
through a semicircle or through an almost imperceptible arc at 
the bottom, no fact in Anthropics appears more certain than the 
essential inequality of all men in power and position, coupled with the 
real and essential equality of all men in means of enjoyment, and the 
free will and power all possess of improving their conditions or dete- 
riorating it. But at the same time so important do I believe this 
inequality of ranks to be, not only to the existence but to the well- 
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being of crowded societies, that I scarcely think it would be possible 
to carry it to too great an extent, provided always that all ranks are 
equal in the eye of the law, and that no artificial restrictions are 
imposed to prevent the transition, upward and downwards, of all men, 
from one rank or position to those above or below it. 

No man can possibly have the smallest influence on the time or place 
of his birth, or the condition of his parents at the time, nor over the 
characteristics he will receive from them. All this is absolute ; beyond 
this his destiny is pretty much in his own hands — not externally, it 
is true, but in all that is really essential for his well-being and 
happiness. * 


PROG RESS. 

This power of division of labour, though so essential to man, is not 
more important than that of aggregating and accumulating his experiences ; 
or, in other words, progressing, without which the other would be of 
comparatively little avail — the one being, to use a mechanical expression, 
the statical, the other the dynamical form of the problem, taking in 
Anthropics the same position that space and time take in the physical 
sciences. The two together, in their full dcvclopcmcnt, are quite suflicient 
to distinguish man from the brutes. 

With the inferior animals the law is simply this, — that the first created 
one is similar in every respect to the last born, and that within the limit of 
the species no progress has taken place, or is possible. W’^hether this 
refers to insects, fishes, birds, or mammalia, the law is the same. The first 
corals wrought as beautiful dwellings for themselves as those of the 
present day ; the first spider was as good a weaver of snares ; the first bee 
or ant was just as wise and ingenious as those we now look at ; the first 
cod or salmon was of the same form and followed the same instincts as 
those now existing ; so was the first crow or eagle, the first beaver, or 
lion, or elephant. There is no instance of any progress being observable 
in any animal in a state of nature, and no trace of any movement that 
could lead us to infer that any such thing was possible. 

At the same time it cannot be denied, that in certain domestic animals 
that we are familiar with very considerable progress is observable, and it 
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was this that misled Lamarck* and his followers into the strange 
hypothesis that one species could be developed out of another. The 
fact, however, is, that man can impart to certain animals, when they are 
completely under his control, a certain portion of his own power of pro- 
gress ; and he has thus been able to dcvclope a splendid race of horses out 
of a very inferior natural species, to breed the infinite variety of dogs he 
requires for his use and amusement out of one species, and to improve his 
sheep, cattle, poultry, &c. to the extent he has done, and which he may 
still continue, and perhaps extend to some species of animals we have not 
yet got sufficiently under our control. Hut let man’s fostering hand be 
once removed, and all these animals returrt in a few generations to the wild 
and simple species out of which he had developed them. Our horses 
would become ill-conditioned galloways, our dogs a sort of gregarious 
wolves, and our sheep and oxen lankey and hairy wild cattle, and, if they 
were not exterminated by the more ferocious genera, remain as unchanged 
as the bison or zebra to the end of time. 

Another form of this very untenable argument has recently become 
popular in this country, on the hypothesis that as the world gradually 
settled from chaos into its present form, the more perfectly organised 
species wen; developed out of those loss so as the world became fitted 
for their reception. f Tf this prove any thing, however, it proves too 
much ; for in that case, when it arrived at that state that the amphibia 
were developed out of the fishes, or the birds out of the amphibia, 
all the fishes or reptiles ought to have given birth to the more perfect 
kinds and perished themselves, as in the most notable instance when 
man was developed out of the monkeys, all female simia; ought to have 
given birth to men, and their own race become consequently extinct ; for it 
is scarcely conceivable that one pair only would be commissioned to give 
birth to the (jenas homo, while they and their congeners remained as they 
were, and, though the world has gradually been becoming more and more 
fit for man’s residence, have never repeated the act, nor shewn the least 
tendency to become men, or more like men themselves. In truth, however, 
the theory cannot bring to its support one single fact, either observed 
or carefully inferred, for there is not one single recorded instance of any 
species ever giving birth to an individual of another species, even by a 


* Philosopliie Zoologique. Paris, 18^20. 
f Vestiges of the Natural Histor}" of Creation. Lond. 184il. 
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monstrous birth or accident, nor do I know of a single direct analogy 
to support the hypothesis. 

How the various species of animals came to appear successively on the 
globe we do not know, nor can we infer in the present state of our know- 
ledge. It is one of the thousand facts in science of which we see the 
effect, but for the cause we can only say that there exists a Power whose 
presence we feel every where, but whose nature we cannot comprehend. 

Still there are few facts in science better ascertained than the gradual 
succession of the more highly organised species of animals to those of 
simpler forms ; that in the lowest strata of rocks we find only zoophytes 
and polyps ; these are succeeded As wc ascend by inollusks and articulata ; a 
little above these come the fishes, then the saurians ; to them succeed birds ; 
then come the lower cetaceous and marsupial mammals ; and on through 
the series to quadrumana and biniana. Not that these take j)lacc in the 
straight line in which some naturalists would force nature to move, but 
more probably in a curve as complicated as in the annexed diagram : — 



where H is in advance of A, though after reaching B it may have re- 
turned to C; and in like manner, after passing D, it went back to Jil, 
and so on. Still on the whole the progress is certain, and in the progress 
of it many species died out when the atmosphere in which they existed 
became unsuited to the limited purposes for which they were called into 
existence, and this because they were incapable of cither developemcnt or 
progress ; had they been capable of either, especially the latter, they might, 
and probably would have, lived on : but this was impossible, and they 
perished. 

Last of all came man, unlike all other existing beings in many 
respects, but, in none more so than in this, that he possessed in himself 
the power of progress, and, consequently, he was enabled to carry 
forward within the limit of his own species that devclopcment which 
before his time was only possible by the appearance of successive creations, 
each more perfectly organised than its predecessor. Out of this arises 
a curious speculation, as to whether man, being the last-created animal. 
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must remain so ; and, so far as our lights go, I think it must be answered 
in the affirmative. So far as the other animals were concerned, the 
creation of man is a fact of which they could have no direct cognizance ; 
nor could they reason upon it. It was immaterial to them when they 
first saw man, whether ho arrived from a neighbouring island or con- 
tinent, as often happens nowadays, or whether he was created yesterday. 
It alters nothing in their position or mode of life, and they cannot 
transmit to their offspring a knowledge of the fact. With man, however, 
the case is widely different ; the introduction of a new or superior order 
of beings into the world would be instantly perceived, our free will and 
every relation of oiu: life altered, and nelv elements introduced into every 
thing that concerns him, from the supplying of his daily wants to the 
adoration of his Creator. Nor does it appear to be necessary because 
of this new characteristic with which we arc endowed, and which enables 
us to do what in all other instances it required a distinctly new species 
to cfiect. Not only, therefore, should we increase and multiply, but 
progress and perfect ourselves, for this is our true mission on the face 
of the globe ; and it is a glorious one, and the highest to which man 
can devote himself. 

So far as our historical knowledge extends, the progress of man 
has been certain, though, as in the diagram on the last page, not 
regular nor uninterrupted. The intellectual devcloperaent of the Grecian 
era was very superior to that of the Egyptian that preceded it ; 
and though the civilisation which two thousand years ago encircled the 
Mediterranean sea was succeeded by a long period of darkness and 
barbarism, still we are even now further in advance of Greece than she 
was of Egypt. We know all that she knew, and we have added new worlds 
and new sciences to her limited stock ; and if we had only invented our 
printing-press and steam-engine, these have already been sufficient to 
accomplish what she never dreamed of; and we do not see to what 
they may yet lead us. We are advancing rapidly, but whither we 
scarcely know, and without much thought, 1 fear, as to the guidance 
of our “ wonder-winged car !” 

Perhaps a little further on, and another long night of darkness may 
succeed to our bright day ; and again a dawn, starting from where we 
left off, may conduct man one step higher in the scale, and so on 
successive receding and advancing waves may carry him wc cannot guess 
whither : but it must be forwards, for Progress is his destiny. Without 
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it his miserable doom would be that of the brutes ; — As first thou 
wert created, so shall thou ever remain ! 

These two attributes of man will always, perhaps, form the basis of 
any true classification of Anthropics ; their importance, however, even 
with reference to classification, is so great, for the correct understanding 
of the subject, that it would be almost impossible to insist too strongly 
on them here. As the first is not only the means by which any thing 
in art is accomplished, but is, at the same time, the cause why there 
should not be only two or three arts or forms of art, but thousands, 
to suit the various idiosyncrasies to which they must adapt themselves 
to fulfil the purposes for which they were given to man, their aim may 
be, and perhaps should only be, one ; but to accomplish this object their 
forms must be as various as the intellects to which they address them- 
selves. Tn like manner, I shall have frequent occasion of shewing that 
the only one means by which man ever did any thing great, either in 
the useful or fine arts, was by this aggregation of experiences. One man 
may be equal, either intellectually or bodily, to two or three of his 
fellow men ; but one can scarcely be equal to ten others, much less to a 
hundred or a thousand ; and at all times it will be found that a thousand 
little steps of a thousand little men, if in advance of one another, will 
surpass the stride of the greatest intellectual giant the world ever saw ; 
and it is only by steady perseverance onward that we can really hope 
to accomplish any thing great or worthy of ourselves, or which shall be 
a benefit to those that come after us. 
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Section VI. 

Armed with the two properties treated of in the last section, man, 
though more various in his powers than all the different species of all other 
classes of animals besides, is capable of beeoming as one animal extending 
over the whole globe of the earth, living for an indefinite period of 
time, or, to speak less figuratively, one vast body politic working towards 
a definite aim over the whole earth, each region and each individual 
member performing his or its own definite part ; and if the whole world 
were associated into one great family, it is not easy to see how society 
could decay or fall to pieces as it has hitherto done. Up to this time 
men have lived only in detached societies of a few hundreds of thousands, 
or millions, of individuals, and with a consequent average duration of life 
of not more than a thousand years ; but the tendency ccrtaiidy is to larger 
groups, and consecpiently longer periods, with, of course corresponding 
accessions of greatness and power. 

Tlicse two powers, however, by themselves, would not effect this 
unless carried out by subordinate implements, which enable man to ac- 
complish the various tasks he undertakes, and to accumulate the know- 
ledge he accjuires in performing them. 

The fundamental definition of Anthropics being, that it is the science 
which treats of the properties which man possesses specially, and in 
contradistinction to the physical properties he has in common with the 
lower animals, and the actions he is able, through these properties, to 
exert in modifying and elaborating the various raw materials nature 
presents to him, in attempting any classification of other subjects it 
is requisite to bear in mind what these properties and their actions 
are ; and the most simple mode will probably be found to be in taking, 
first, man’s muscular action or power in all its myriad forms (Technics) ; 
then those dcvelopemcnts of sense by which he does as much as by 
his muscles (^Esthetics) ; and, lastly, by his intellect, or, to confine this 
more correctly to its external action, to his power of speech and its 
developeracnt (Phonetics). 

The classification thus following the arrangement pointed out in 
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in Table C, which is the only natural one I can conceive. These three 
great classes of art, however, may be exercised by any one individual ; 
and, though they cannot’ be developed without association, do not 
necessarily imply any such idea for their action. But there is a second 
great gx’oup, which I have, in consequence, called the Politic Arts, as 
they have reference only to bodies of men, and not to men as indi- 
viduals. The first of these is Medicine, or medical police in its witlcst 
sense ; the second. Morals, or moral police or government, or by what- 
ever name it may be called ; the third. Religion, or ecclesiastical policy 
or police. The first, including all that concerns man’s bodily welfare 
as a member of a state ; th® second, his rights and duties as a 
citizen ; and the third, his spiritual welfare, and his religious relations 
towards those that surround him. The first of these groups of arts, if 
cultivated with the sciences on which they are based, is quite sufficient 
for the culture and developement of man as an individual: but there 
are certain relations of men towards one 'another when living in societies, 
which require the second great group, which, however, does not in 
strictness belong to my present subject ; and I shall therefore pass them 
over for the present, and merely return to say a few words in expla- 
nation of their position in the general scheme of Anthropic science, after 
more fully discussing the first of these, which includes all that is 
generally understood by the term Arts. 

The arrangement, therefore, of all these classes will be as follows : — 

1. The Anthropic Arts AHK 1. Technic. 

il^sthetic. 

3. Phonetic. 

2. Politic Arts are 4. Medicine. 

5. Morals. 

6. lleligion. 

The first class arises from the peculiarity that man, though he has all 
the limbs and organs of other animals, seldom uses them for any useful 
purpose without the intervention of a tool of some sort ; all other animals 
are confined to what their own claws, teeth, or tails, can effect. The 
blow of man’s hand is inferior in power to that of the paw of many 
animals, but the veriest savage can seize a club or stone, and redouble 
its force ; he is inferior in swiftness or endurance to the horse or dog, 
but he enlists the one to accompany him, and mounts on the back of the 

L 
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other, or makes him draw his car. Fire to all other animals is as useless 
and as noxious as the poison of the serpent; to man it becomes the 
most useful assistant, and the type of a vast class of powers that have 
enabled him to subdue the world. These, and others which I shall 
presently enumerate, give rise to the group of arts I have called Technic, 
or the power-accumulating and tool-using arts, meaning thereby all those 
by which man increases the slender powers which nature has engrafted on 
his body, and the application of these powers to supply his wants and 
exigencies. Anned with them man stands forth a very different animal 
from the rest of the Biraana ; and though these powers are not attached 
to his body, they arc not the less especially his and his property than if 
they were, and being detached arc infinitely more useful : if they were 
attached all men must do the same thing, and those who did not would 
possess a vast quantity of unemployed and useless power; as it is, man 
may choose wlmt tools he pleases and use them as he likes, and lay them 
aside when he no longer requires them. 

Another group arises from a faculty even more important to man than 
this power of selecting and using tools — this is the gift of speech — 
which I need scarcely say is quite peculiar to the human species. Some 
birds, it is true, have a power of intonation, which enables them to imi- 
tate with tolerable accuracy an often-repeated sound, but none have in 
the smallest degree the perception of the use of the instrument they are 
taught to use, nor are they capable of appreciating what is meant by 
language. Most animals can express the emotions of joy, or sorrow, or 
anger, and such-like, either by vocal interjections or (what answers the 
purpose equally well) by gestures or signs ; and so docs, or at least so 
might, man; all his emotions may be expressed in mere inarticulate sounds, 
and so may all those instinctive feelings which he has in common with the 
lower animals. But language, properly so called, is the reflex of his 
intellect — can only exist as such with his intellectual power ; and in the 
direct raticj in which the powers of his mind are superior to those of other 
living beings, is the complexity of his phonetic utterance superior to the 
intcrjectional expressions of the lower animals. 

Between these two great groups I have placed a third, which I have 
named the ..^Esthetic* arts, or those arising simply from the use of our 

* 1 am aware of the inconvenience of however, so bad a word to express beauty 
using a word in a sense different from that in art — as it is usually employed to do — that 
in which it is usually understood. This is, I should be glad to see it disused for that 
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settses, as contradistinguished from the technic, of which the fundamental 
idea is power or amplification of muscular power, and the phonetic, 
which arise from the use of voice and its amplifications. These sentient 
arts, in their simple and natural state, we possess only in common with all 
the lower animals who have the same senses as ourselves; but even in 
their utilitarian forms they arc with us capable of extension, of which 
the animals have no trace, except, however, the sense of sight, which the 
invention of the telescope and microscope has indefinitely extended ; 
the others have scarcely been cultivated as they should have been ; 
certainly not to the extent which they are capable of, nor even so far 
as the technic and phonetic arfs have been. They, however, all possess 
the truly anthropic characteristic of capability of being refined into fine 
arts, of which none of the lower animals have a conception, and they 
most certainly occtipy a place intermediate between the other two ns a 
harmonising and connecting link of the utmost importance when used 
with them, but, except in the case of music, rarely rising into importance in 
themselves. 

Those three groups may be arranged cither thus, — 

Technic, 

uEstlietic, 

Phonetic, 

treating them, consequently, as distinct and separate groups, — a mode, 
however, that would lead to considerable repetition as each one was taken 
up ; or thus, 

Tcchuic, iEsthctic, Phonetic, 

reading them from left to right, as advances or refinements on those that 
preceded them, which is, perhaps, more philosophical, though not so distinct 
or clear. But, as in all cases where two distinct and opposite opinions 


pui-pose ; and it so perfectly expresses the 
group I have here eni])loyed it to designate 
that I cannot find another that expresses 
my meaning so perfectly. When using it to 
express beauty, I propose using it with 
an affix, as cal-aesthetic, as suggested by 
Dr. Whewell it then becomes correct as 
applied to music, house-painting, per- 


fumery, gastronomy, or any other refiue- 
ineiits of this group; in the same manner ns 
I would use Euphonelic for poetry, or the 
refinements of that class of art; or, as 
I would, if necessary, use Eu- or Calo- 
Technic, as applicable to building, or any 
of tJie refinements of that division of the 
subject. 


* Philosophy of Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. cxx. 
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may be maintained, the real truth lies in a diagonal compounded of the 
two, tending towards the horizontal or perpendicular direction, more or less, 
according as more or less force resides in the jwwer tending that way. 
According to this view the classification would form five instead of three 
groups; thus, — 

Technic 1 

Technic, ^Esthetic 
Technic, Esthetic, Phonetic 

iEsthetic, Phonetic 4 
Phonetic 5 

and this, I am convinced, is the true mod4 — some arts being incapable of 
aesthetic elaboration, some compounded of the two first classes, some of 
all three, others having no technic elements ; and lastly, the highest, 
phonetic, being entirely independent of cither material or sentient forms for 
their expression. In theory, this is, I am convinced, not only true, but the 
truest philosophy ; but when we try to reduce it to practice and tabulate 
the results, wc are met by difficulties that will not be overcome till the 
province of each art is correctly defined, and a name invented for it that 
shall express its aim and position. Were I writing a classified encyclo- 
paedia, I might attempt this ; as I am merely .sketching from nature, the 
annexed table may, with all its defects, explain what I mean — which is all 
that is here required. Indeed, so little do I insist on their absolute cor- 
rectness, that I have occasionally varied the arrangement between the text 
and the table, and between the different tables themselves ; having done 
this for the sake of suggesting new ideas or combinations, and also to 
avoid any appearance of rigidity or assumption of perfection, to which 
these tables make no pretension whatever. 

Be this as it may, on looking at the table it will be seen that there 
arc certain technic arts at the head of the column ministering merely to 
man’s comfort, and which are apparently neither capable of being 
joined to any aesthetic art, nor in strictness becoming fine arts. A little 
further down such arts as arc engaged in supplying food and clothing 
become fine arts by being joined to aesthetic ones; and by their then 
gratifying the taste and sight, as well as being requisite for the sustenance 
or comfort of the body, they therefore belong to the second class. 
Building, in like manner, can hardly become a fine art in itself, but when 
its form and coloiu’s are such as to please the eye it becomes a fine art ; 
and, moreover, when adorned with sculpture or painting, or even inscrip- 
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tions, it is capable of even a phonetic form of utterance ; and all the finest 
specimens of this art possess this characteristic, and, consequently belong 
to the third class. Poetry, on the contrary, does not appear to me 
capable of ever being considered as a technic art ; but it may, and 
generally does, become ^Esthetic when music is used with it, as in singing, 
and indeed in all rhythmical poetry, though to a less degree ; and it 
consequently forms a type of the fourth class. Whereas, eloquence and 
all the highest intellectual utterances of man are neither technic nor 
msthetic, but wholly and simply phonetic, and form therefore the type of 
the last or fifth class. 

Viewed in this light, it will be seen 'that the term aesthetic, if applied 
to any of the arts concerned in procuring food, clothing, and shelter, 
when they do not attempt a phonetic utterance, is a correct enough 
expression to imply that union by which alone they can be raised into 
fine arts ; and if the word cal-aesthetic be used, it would be difficult to 
find a better ; but if applied to sculpture or painting, when they are used 
to express either narrative or poetry of any sort, the term, so far from 
rising with the art, degrades it, ns it docs even architecture when that 
attempts a phonetic mode of expression — for all the higher arts attempt 
something more than mere gratification of sense, and this is all that 
the word msthetic, or even cal-acsthetic, can express. The highest aim of 
all is always an appeal to the intellect. Sense and sentient beauty may 
be, and in most art generally is, the vehicle through which the appeal is 
made; but in the highest arts it is neither the aim nor the end, and 
phonetic, or cuphonetic, would be a better term to apply : but some 
loftier expression than even this ought to be used to express those artistic 
utterances which satisfy that craving for intellectual beauty which is 
their highest aim. 

Though I am convinced that this is the only true mode of classifying 
these arts, I fear it is so complex that it will not be easily understood by 
those who are unfamiliar with the subject ; and to avoid the difficulty as 
far as possible, I have attempted to treat them as three distinct groups, 
assuming, with regard to the technic fine arts, the existence of the 
aesthetic element of beauty that refines each art into a fine one ; though 
I believe that when the subject is better understood, and the tabular 
arrangements which I have sketched more fully carried out, that this 
will be acknowledged to be the only mode of arriving at a correct 
elucidation of the subject. 



Applied Powers. Primary Arts. Applied Arts. Refixed Arts. 
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TECHNIC ARTS. 

No attempt, at least no successful one, having hitherto been made to 
classify this group, it is not now an easy task, there being no nomenclature 
invented which is applicable to the purpose; and no scientific divisions 
have been recognised which can be taken as based on any well-understood 
basis. On the contrary, names have been applied perfectly at random, and 
they are now grouped as accident or local circumstances may have thrown 
them into juxtaposition ; so that to classify them now as should be done 
would require not only a re-definition of old names or the invention of new 
ones, bat a thorough dissection of the arts themselves and methodical re- 
arrangement of the materials. I think 1 see how this could be effected, 
but I am not of course about to attempt it here, nor do more than point 
out a few of such general affinities as are necessary for my purpose. 

The first great division must always be to ascertain what powers man 
can enlist either to assist his own limited force, or to do what he is unequal 
to accomplish. (Powers.) 

The second, to classify the tools, engines, or machines, by which his 
own or these acquired powers can be accumulated and directed, or gene- 
rally applied to any useful purpose. (Applied Powers.) 

The third. The first group of arts to which these powers are applied 
or those concerned in the production of the raw material. (Primary Arts.) 

The fourth. That group of arts by which that raw material so ob- 
tained is made applicable to some useful purpose. (Applied Arts.) 

And lastly. The refinements of these in the forms into which all the 
usefvd arts are capable of being elaborated, so as to afford gratification to 
that sense or appreciation of beauty of which man alone of all the animals 
possesses a trace. (Fine Arts.) 


POWERS. 

First class. The first and most obvious of those powers is, of course, 
man’s own muscle, which he possesses in common with the inferior animals ; 
and though in an inferior degree to many, taken in exhibition separately, 
yet taken altogether, I question much if man, even in this respect, is so 
inferior as he is generally supposed to be : but, be this as it may, he has 
that intellectual aptitude which enables him to increase his power indefinitely 
by the use of tools; and his muscles and limbs are peculiarly adapted, 
indeed are formed, to aid him in using them, so as at once to render all 
reasoning on the supposed inferiority of man absurd in the extreme. 
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The next class of power, that of the associated animals, is quite peculiar 
to man. If he have not the nose of the dog, or the swiftness of a horse, or 
the strength of a camel or elephant, he enlists all these animals to do his 
work, and they obey him, and forget their own natures to do him service. 
Other animals, it is true, live together in communities, either for the sake 
of mutual protection, to assist one another in procuring food, or for some 
such purpose. But this gregariousness exists only among animals of the 
same species, and no animal has ever yet been able to subdue another of a 
different race to do its bidding ; nor is there any reason to suppose that, 
under any circumstances, any of the inferior animals could ever exert such 
a dominion for any well-defined or useful purpose. On the contrary, per- 
fect and hopeless equality* is the characteristic as it is the curse of all 
associations of the lower animals ; and their inability to remedy this is the 
principal cause why they must always remain as they are, and is one of 
the most striking differences between thein and man, whose essential in- 
equality has enabled him to effect so much. 

Of all the elements, the earth (or, to speak more correctly, the solid 
bodies of the earth) is the only one that affords no power to man ; though, 
by a strange tortuosity of reasoning, the powers of solids are almost the 
only ones our mechanical writers condescend to take notice of. The 
discovery of a power in a solid body would be equal to a discovery of a 
perpetual motion, which I need not say has not been done ; but so far 
from the lever, inclined plane, pulley, &c., being powers, power is lost, by 
friction at least, if not by other causes, from their use ; so that they are, in 
reality, machines for losing power, but practically they enable man, by mul- 
tiplying time into space, or the contrary ; and by the sacrifice of whichever 
of these two elements nmy be least valuable for his purpose to obtain an 
increase of the other, which enables him to effect what otherwise would be 
impossible. Thus a man, with the assistance of a lever, moving his hand, 
or power, through twenty feet (in, say, twenty seconds), may raise a solid 
body of one ton weight, through a height of one foot, which without some- 
such tool he could not move at all ; but, at the same time, it is true 
that he could without it move twenty bodies of one cwt. each through 
the same space in the same time ; and, practically, it is probable that the 
loss by friction, and in raising the lever, would be greater in the first case 

* Liberie^ egalite^ fratemite, would be an is, to say the least of it, a very brutal 
excellent and characteristic device of a herd one for a society of human beings, 
of sheep, or wolves, or wild horses ; but it 
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than in the interruption of motion and loss of time in returning to each 
individual weight in the other. On the other hand, if power is of less 
value than time, it is easy to make a body move through twenty feet 
while one twenty times as heavy moves through one, and so on. But in 
. all these, and ten thousand similar operations, no power is gained, but the 
contrary. 

If the earth does not lend man an active power, it affords a passive one 
of sustaining ; in other words, a force of cohesion continually counteracting 
the active power of gravity. Under no circumstances, however, can I con- 
ceive it to be an active power, but it is an element of existence common 
to all animals and beings, and, therefore, *having no particular place here. 

Water, on the other hand, affords man an active power of considerable 
importance in the bodies of this element, which are continually falling 
from higher to lower levels on the .surface of the earth, and which not 
only .serve to tinn water-wheels of various descriptions, but in locks to 
raise boats and ships to higher levels, which could scarcely be effected by 
other means ; and, lastly, by its passive powers of sustaining, which it 
possesses in common with, though to a less extent than solids, while its 
fluidity admits of bodies moving through it with less friction than has 
hitherto been accomplished on solids, the still waters of the earth have been 
of more use to man in transporting him and his merchandise to the various 
quarters of the globe, than ever the active powers of falling waters have 
been, or arc likely to be. 

The airs, too, in continuous motion on the surface of the globe, have 
been powers of infinite use hitherto to mankind, not only in turning 
windmills, but in the far more important office of driving ships with sails 
to all quarters of the globe, and enabling man to visit lands he hitherto 
would not have known without its assistance, and at the same time to 
enable him to carry on an interchange of commodities and commerce, 
which has altered the face of the globe and the destinies of mankind. 

Both these powers, however, are likely to be superseded by fire, the 
fourth of the elements of the ancients, which in its developements is daily 
growing into importance, and bids fair to do all the real hard work of the 
world, till it is superseded by some more recondite chemical combination. 
But though it is only now that its real power and resources are being 
developed, it has always been most important to the human race, quite 
as much so as a new sense or new set of limbs, and, as I before said, it 
is man alone who has the smallest idea of its importance or uses. 
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A few of its most important uses, such as preparing our food and 
warming our dwellings, have been known to man from the remotest ages ; 
and it appears that man’s food was left inedible, and his body naked, for 
the simple purpose of forcing him to use this element, and become familiar 
with its application. For it is by far man’s most useful servant : without 
it we never could have known the metals, or become acquainted with 
any of the immense range of the chemical arts, all of which might be 
grouped under this head; for though the definition that chemistry is 
"philosophy by fire” is not tnie in a scientific point of view, it is almost 
entirely so in a technical one. A new and most important use of this 
element has only recently been developed in its power of converting water 
into steam, which has placed at man’s disposal a power greater and more 
tractable than any of the natural ones he had hitherto accumulated around 
him. 

The separation of gases from solid bodies, or from one another, by 
heat, gives man the power of accumulating the lighter ones into balloons, 
by which he can fly, though, unfortunately, he has not yet learned to guide 
his flight, nor, consequently, to apply the power to any useful purpose. 
I question much, however, if the rarefaction of the atmosphere will not be 
found a more practically manageable power than the use of light gas ; but 
the subject has not yet met the attention it deserves and requires. 

Another important source of power in this department is that of ex- 
plosive mixtures, such as gunpowder, gun-cotton, detonating powder, &c. 
By some strange fatality, these have hitherto been used almost exclusively 
for the purpose of murdering men and animals, except, perhaps, in 
blasting rocks or removing obstructions ; but I feel convinced they might 
easily be applied for motive powers, or some more beneficial purpose. 

Electricity is an infant power that promises, however, to play an im- 
portant part in the history of man’s further dcvelopement. At present 
expense is a bar to its application, as a motive power at least, but probably 
before long some more economical mode may be invented of aceumulating 
and directing a power every where so prevalent throughout nature. As a 
chemical agent its powers have long been known and used, and latterly, 
as a phonetic art, it is extending its voice into every corner of the land. 

Light, in its natural or wild state, is one of the most important agents 
to both men and animals ; but man alone has been able to tame it to 
do him separate service. In the tropics, where the days are nearly of 
equal length, and man naturally rises with the dawn, its importance is 
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scarcely felt ; but such latitudes as those we live in would scarcely be 
habitable by man if he had not discovered, by the use of artificial lights, 
the means of equalising the length of the days, and, instead of a vague 
day, varying from eight to eighteen hours, to convert them practically into 
days of sixteen hours each ; thus adding, probably, a fourth to the duration 
of his life, and more than that to the sphere of his practical utility. 

In perfect strictness, I am not certain that this classification of the 
powera should not be reversed, so as to correspond with our arrangements 
of the sciences, and that we should take the imponderable powers first, 
the mineral next, and the animal ones last. Did the above pretend 
to be a perfect or complete entimeration* of these powers, I should pro- 
bably have adopted the latter mode ; but as it is merely an indication 
of what I mean by powers, I have not thought it worth while here, 
though in the table I have reversed the arrangements, it being of no 
consequence in any instance whether the tables are read from top to 
bottom, or from the bottom upwards, or whether they are arranged hori- 
zontally instead of vertically, as I attempted to shew with regard to 
Table B, the affinities and juxtaposition being the only things of import- 
ance, not the form. 


ATP LIED POWERS. 

These powers, however, arc evidently of little or no real use without 
the intervention of some sort of tool or engine for their accumulation or 
transmission, and, consequently, it is to this class we must next turn ; and 
did the nomenclature admit of it, it would be extremely useful to class 
them according to their complexity as tools, engines, and machines : thus, 
a hammer, or lever, would be a tool ; a water-wheel, a sail, a steam-engine, 
and other more complicated accumulators of powers, an engine; and a 
mill, a plough, a loom, a ship, and so forth, would be called machines ; 
and this, I am convinced, is the true and correct meaning of those words, 
but they have been so carelessly and indiscriminately applied, that the use 
of the word engine or machine conveys no distinct idea of whether the thing 
spoken of is a mere implement of power, applicable to apy or all machines, 
or the performer of some one useful operation, which I take to be the real 
distinction between the two. Thus a steam-engine may be applied to a 
sawing, or grinding, or spinning, or weaving machine. An hydraulic 
press is an engine that may be applied to a pressing or a stretching 
machine, or one for raising weights, or fifty other purposes ; a combination 
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of large and small wheels, or of pulleys, are engines that may be applied 
to pile-driving machines, levers, windlasses, and many other machines 
where a greater force is required than can be conveniently applied at a 
certain point, and where time is not important. The distinction, on the 
other hand, between tools and engines appears to me to be only one of 
degree, tools being merely the simplest forms of engines; but the dis- 
tinction is nevertheless convenient, and from that cause I retain it. 

The simplest and most typical tools are the lever and the inclined 
plane, both of which are merely implements for accumulating power by 
exchanging time for space, or v\ce verm ; but they appear to me to be 
distinct tools, and different in their mode of action : both, by being made 
circular, may be made continuous, the former into a wheel and axle, the 
latter into a screw ; and the lever may be still further complicated by using 
a scries of toothed wheels with pinions on their axles. In like manner, 
one screw acting within another, or three or. four, may indefinitely increase 
their power. 

The pulley is another tool of very general application by which time 
may be converted into space, and vice versa; and, from its admitting of the 
employment of flexible cordage, and acting at considerable distances 
without difficulty in adapting itself to situations owing to this flexibility, 
it is one of the most useful tools we have : its weight too is inconsiderable, 
and the friction and rigidity of cordage, though great it must be confessed, 
do not at all counterbalance its other advantages. Its mode of action is, 
however, so difterent from that of the other two, that it must, I think, 
be always classed apart, though the fundamental principle is the same 
in all. 

The constant force of gravity affords another means of accumulating 
power, for if we raise a body, no matter how slowly or in what manner, 
it falls not only with the force due to its height, but with the accu- 
mulated force due to its acceleration caused by the action of gravity at 
each instant during its fall. The latter characteristic entitles it, in strict- 
ness, to rank among the Powers ; but it is scarcely sufficiently important to 
be thus enumerated. The stamper of an oil-mill and the ram of a pile- 
driving machine, are familiar examples of this action. A hammer, on the 
contrary, is genei’ally formed first as a lever ; it then has the accumula- 
tion of the force of gravity, and, as usually used, also the continuous 
action of muscular energy, and is thus enabled, after passing through 
three or four feet of space, to exercise — on the head of a nail, for instance — 
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an immense force, through the space of a quarter or half an inch ; while, 
on the other hand, a racket or bat, which is only another form of the 
same implement, may send a ball or stone through several hundred feet 
of space. 

In the same manner, a wedge is only a double inclined plane, but it 
owes its practical utility to being used with a blow ; and its use consists 
in accumulating the power of successive blows, or when used to split 
elastic materials a new element of accumulation comes into play. 

The elasticity of some materials affords another mode of accumulating 
power, of which the earliest and, perhaps^ most familiar mode is the bow of 
the savage, who, by exerting a considerable force through four or five feet, 
can send an arrow through at least a hundred yards ; or, per contra, a 
strong spring may be so fixed as to exert as powerful a blow as a hammer 
through a very small space, even acting upwards, or, in other words, will 
exert any force that was accumulated in bending it. 

And to whatever complexity of tools we ascend, we shall find the same 
mechanical eftect ; thus, by working for a day any complication of toothed 
wheels and pinions, or a hydraulic press, a man may accumulate a power 
that will raise a weight or bend a spring that will crush any thing we 
know, or break the strongest cable ever forged ; and, on the contrary, 
a man may, in a few seconds, by winding up the spring of a watch, or 
weight of a clock, accumulate a power that will spread its action over weeks 
and months, and though feeble in proportion to the time employed, it 
obeys the otic law of nature. But besides these mechanical tools in all 
their thousand and one forms, we have, for each of the powers above enu- 
merated, a new set of almost equal variety and complexity. Water-wheels, 
air-wheels — sails, furnaces, boilers, retorts — guns, electric machines, and 
chemical apparatus in its myriad forms — all which are useful in enabling 
us to collect and accumulate the powers of nature, or the contrary, to 
modify and disperse them so as to suit our purposes, and generally to 
interchange time for space, and the contrary. 

Any combination of two or more simple tools together, according to 
my derivation, makes an engine. A distinction of, some practical use, 
though, perhaps, not very philosophical. 

In this manner a crane or jack, a water or a wind-mill, become 
engines— irrespective of the uses to which they are applied. A sail, with 
its masts, yards, braces, &c., is also one, whether applied to a ship or a 
carriage, or any other purpose. An hydraulic press, as combined of levers. 
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plungers, pistons, cylinders, &c., can scarcely be called a tool ; nor can a 
piece of artillery, with all its complexity of carriages and implements. 
The steam-engine has been properly denominated ; and the electric engine 
will probably be so when invented ; and following out this nomenclature, 
we ought to apply the same term to telescopes, microscopes, or any 
complex combination of lenses or reflectors for the purpose of increasing 
our optical powers. The one object of all these tools or engines being to 
add to the powers of our muscles or senses, without reference to the 
purposes to which we are to apply these acquired additions to our 
powers. 

Machines are a further complication of the two former divisions, 
implying at the same time a reference to the use to which the former are 
to be applied, but not exactly the substance to be acted upon : thus, a 
grinding-mill may be one for grinding either corn or colours ; a loom 
may be employed to weave either woollen cloth for coats, or silks for 
furniture, or flax for sails, and so on : but the latter can only be employed 
to weave, the former to grind, and generally the purpose to which the 
machine is to be applied is the principal characteristic by which I 
conceive all machines must be classified, or at least grouped. Tn what 
manner we arrange the groups so distinguished appears to me to be of 
very little consequence, and the one I Imve adopted is perhaps no better 
than half-a-dozen others I could point out myself. 

1st. In the first group T would arrange all machines employed in over- 
coming the attraction of gravitation, cither mechanically or chemically; the 
first class comprehending such as pumps and hydraulic machines, capstans, 
crabs, cranes, combinations of hydraulic presses, screws, &c. when so ukd ; 
to the latter, balloons, explosive mixtures, and other like contrivances. 

2d. Those employed in overcoming the attraction of cohesion, cither 
mechanically or chemically. To the first of these subdivisions would belong 
all breaking, pounding, or grinding machines, — all sawing, boring, and 
planing ones, — all employed in digging, ploughing, harrowing, &c., — in 
expressing oils and juices, — in cutting or turning woods and metals, — 
generally all saw-mills, flour, bark, or ore mills, and also explosive 
mixtures when used for these purposes. 

In all these cases, what is sought to be obtained is merely smaller parts 
of the same substance, and not any alteration in the character of the sub- 
stance itself, which is what is aimed at in the second subdivision, when the 
process is performed chemically, as in all those processes concerned in 
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extracting metals from ores, all the processes of fermenting, distilling, or 
extracting butter, gelatine, or such-like matters from animal substances, 
or indigo or starch from vegetables,— in the separation of earths, acids, 
salts, sulphur, or such-like, from the various compounds with which they 
are usually found in a state of nature. 

3d. After the separating or decomposing machines come those employed 
in reconstructing the materials so obtained for our purpose, in like manner 
either mechanically or chemically, — to the first subdivision would belong 
all hammering and welding machines, all concerned in spinning and 
weaving, in felting, in paper-making, and such-like processes ; to the 
second, such as those concerned in compounding gunpowder, glass, 
tanning, dyeing ; or combining various metals to form alloys. 

4th. There is still another class of machines among the most important 
to mankind, and which have in all ages occupied no small degree of 
his attention, those employed in transport. In this branch of the subject 
there are two principal difficulties to be looked at : first, the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface, which require goods to be transferred from lower 
to higher levels; and secondly, the constant action of friction, which, 
generally speaking, is the most important of the two. They generally, 
however, act so completely together, that it is impossible to separate 
the one from the other, — at least on land ; ships have no concern what- 
ever with the former of those obstacles, as they always remain on 
the same mean level, though canal boats encounter it to nearly the 
same extent as land carriages. To overcome these difficulties two sets of 
machines have been invented, the one active, the other passive ; the former 
consist of carriages of various sorts on sledges or wheels, and boats or 
ships ; the second of roads, railroads, or canals. And the two might be so 
classified as to be considered separately were it worth while, but both are 
so identical in their purpose that I would prefer considering them toge- 
ther ; though I am perfectly aware that there are nations that have car- 
riages without roads and boats without canals; and others who have 
neither, but still employ only the power of their own muscles or that of 
other animals, with such tools as saddles or pack-saddles, and other simple 
means of placing and retaining the load on the back of the beast : but with 
civilised man the case is widely different, and so important to him is this 
power of transport that there is scarcely any power or tool or engine that 
he has not used, and often in its most complicated forms, to make up his 
locomotive machines. 
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Perhaps the best mode of classifying them would be, — as balloons and 
flying-machines, when they exist for those purposes ; as boats, or vessels 
small enough to be impelled by animal power, and as sailing and steami&g 
vessels ; as animal-carriages and steam-carriages, wind having never been 
successfully employed for these purposes on shore, and steam having only 
lately been applied to this purpose, those drawn on canals by animals have 
hitherto been almost the only ones known, but a revolution is taking 
place which may soon alter this. Taking them according to their invention 
or degree of perfection, they might be classed, — as those without wheels ; 
those with these most important appendages, which seem to have been in- 
vented in a very early age ; and lastly, those with springs, wliich come next 
in importance to wheels, though their invention is comparatively modern. 

To this second division of this subject belong the sea, the best but 
most unimprovable of highways, with its harbours, docks, &c. ; canals, with 
their basins, reservoirs, locks, bridges, aqueducts, &c. ; roads, with their 
bridges and pavements ; and railroads, with their viaducts, stations, and 
thousand and one contrivances. 

5th. A last but most important class of machines are those employed 
for murder, which may likewise be divided into mechanical and chemical 
instruments for this purpose. The ancients only possessed swords, spears, 
bows, catapults, and such-like mechanical modes of killing either men or 
beasts. We have added gunpowder, a chemical agent, which has nearly 
superseded the mechanical means previously used, which now may be 
classed more as defensive than offensive weapons. Detonating powder, 
gun-cotton, and some others, should, perhaps, be added to our rather 
scanty list of chemical agents for this praiseworthy purpose ; and modern 
science will, no doubt, add more when seriously called on for them. 

As in the instances of classification pointed out before, we may either 
read this division of Tools, Engines, and Machines, horizontally or vertically, 
as may be found most convenient ; but the true philosophical mode will be 
the diagonal one, thus, — 

Tools 1 

Tools — Engines ‘2 

Tools — Engines — Machines 3 
Engines — Machines 4 
Machines 5 

Thus dividing them into five classes instead of three, though, after what 
has been said above in classifying according to this scheme the Technic, 

N 
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./Esthetic, and Phonetic Arts, it will not be necessary to go more into this 
subject in this place, as the matter is not of sufficient importance with 
reference to the purposes of this work. 

PRIMARY ARTS. 

Assisted by these Powers and armed with the.se Tools, man goes forth 
on his mission to conquer and cultivate the world, and to practise those 
Technic Arts which form the next great division of our subject. These, 
however, are so various, and their boundaries hitherto so ill defined, that their 
arrangement is no easy matter : the leading features by which they must be 
classified, however, are sufficiently distinct and intelligible ; and though I am 
far from thinking that the mode 1 have adopted is the only one possible, or 
indeed even supposing it the one, that I have carried it to that extent of 
which I see it capable. It is, however, a classification which includes all 
the objects classified in an intelligible form, and if it does not meet all their 
affinities and difFcrenccs, it does at least the greater part of them. 

I have pointed out above the classification of these arts into three 
groups, — the Primary and Applied Aijts ; and their refinements, commonly 
called the Fine Arts. 

These divisions are, I am perfectly aware, neither absolute nor capable 
of any very positive definition, but, like the division into Tools, Engines, 
and Machines, arc to be considered more as degrees of comparison, intel- 
ligible as types, though not distinguishable as species, as it is possible to 
classify many of the primary arts as at once belonging also to the second 
class ; and in no instanci; is it possible to draw a line between the useful 
and fine arts, as in all instances they merge into one another by almost 
insensible degrees ; and to difierent persons and in different ages the line 
ivill appear to be carried backwards or forwards, according to the greater 
or less proficiency in the art, or the higher or lower standard adopted by 
each person or his age. 

If this is conceded, the classification of the primary arts can never be a 
matter of great difficulty,for they must follow whatever arrangement we adopt 
for the physical sciences ; and if we arrange the sciences as I have done, we 
must classify these — first, as those occupied in producing Ethers ; next, as 
those concerned with the production of Mineral, then of Vegetable, and, 
lastly, of those Animal substances which man requires for his purposes. 
The two latter are generally grouped under the head of Agriculture or the 
Agricultural Arts, taken in their widest sense. Those arts concerned in the 
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production of Minerals might, in like manner, be called Telluriculture. 
The Imponderables, however, belong as much to one class as the other ; 
indeed, the only difficulty is with regard to them, as these might, in most 
instances, be referred to the second class of arts — for whether it be 
electricity, light, or heat we require — we must first procure the metals, 
coals, or vegetable and animal substances out of which these are to be 
obtained ; and, in nine cases out of ten, they come directly into use under 
the heads of the arts of warming, lighting, &c. 

Be this as it may, the classification proceeds on the basis, that to every 
science there is attached an art,^or, in other words, that all our scientific 
knowledge is capable of being elaborated to our use. At present, of course, 
there are wide gaps in the artistic classification compared with the scientific : 
the former proceeding, per saltuvi, over vast groups of phenomena ; and by 
far the greater part of the mineral, vegetable, and animal productions we 
see around us are quite uncultivated and useless to man. At the same 
time, there are none that may not become so ; but, even if the gap remain, 
it will not alter the outline, which is all that is here required. 

Viewed in this light, a primary art is nothing more than the means 
which man employs to procure and accumulate those natural productions 
which he requires, and the modifications he produces in them while this 
process is going on, so as to render them more fitted for his purposes than 
they would be if collected quite in a state of nature. This last characteristic 
applies, of course, more to the vegetable and animal products than to the 
minerals. The latter man must collect as he finds them ; but by domes- 
tication and culture he has done much, and may do more, to modify the 
natural state of the former classes. 

If this be understood, it is of little consequence whether we consider, first, 
the arts concerned in the production of metals, or earths, or gases ; or 
those concerned in the production of woods, or cereals, or vegetables. On 
the whole I am inclined to think the one I have adopted in the table is the 
most convenient ; but I would be ready to adopt any other that might be 
pointed out. But the question should not be argued here but in a scientific 
point of view ; and whenever a good natural classification of minerals and 
vegetables is thoroughly established, it ought most certainly to be followed 
in classifying these arts. 

As in all other instances of classification, it is of no importance whether 
the table is road from top to bottom or arranged horizontally : to shew how 
this might be done with regard to primary arts, I have arranged them in 
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this manner in Table D E F, a mode which I am inclined to think will 
generally be found, on the whole, the most convenient, as it admits of the 
secondary, or useful, and fine arts following in immediate juxtaposition to 
their primaries. Thus, water, vegetables, and animal food, are followed by 
cookery and gastronomy ; and all classes of fibres by spinning and weaving ; 
and these by embroidery or any fine art that exists, or may exist, in con- 
junction with them. And if that table were carefully and philoso- 
phically carried out, a treatise on the whole subject of the technic arts 
could perhaps be better \vritten, and with fewer repetitions, according to 
this scheme, than according to any other To preserve, however, that dis- 
tinctness which I think so essential in broaching a new subject, I have 
adhered to what I conceived to be the simpler mode first pointed out. 

APPLIED ARTS. 

Unless arranged according to this mode, the second great division is 
unfortunately by no means so easily classified as the last ; owing principally 
to its greater complexity, but also to the extreme indefiniteness of the 
boundaries of art. For, in the first place, there is almost no useful art 
that does not apply to, or use, both mineral and vegetable, or vegetable and 
animal substances. If we appropriated the arts to each of them, we should 
be led into infinite repetitions. As for instance, cookery would be divided 
as applied first to vegetable, then as to animal substances ; spinning and 
weaving would have the same unmeaning distinctions ; building would be 
classified as stone and brick ; and in another part we should find wood- 
building as a separate art, and be obliged to class a building as it happened 
to have more mineral or vegetable substances in its composition. To avoid 
this inconvenience, I have superadded the following distinctions as groups, 
without attempting to define very minutely their limits, and it appears to 
me, that such a scheme may be improved and modified so as to answer 
every purpose to which a classification of these arts can be applied, either 
by interpolating such groups as I have omitted, or altering in some respects 
the order of succession I have adopted : — 


1. Those arts concerned in the production of light, heat, air, 


2. — food. 

ft 

4 

furniture and utensils. 



a • - i 

7. 

cA-cuttiigiug— -coinuierce ). 

defence (war). 
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In the first class may be comprehended all those arts concerned in the 
production of heat, light, and electricity, for man’s purposes or convenience ; 
and to these should, perhaps, be added ventilation and water-works. 

Food and clothing there can be no great difficulty about as types, but 

it is impossible to insist on the arts I have grouped under these 

heads as strictly belonging to either class ; as, for instance, spinning and 
weaving certainly in nine cases out of ten may be called clothing arts ; 
but we weave sails for our ships, and spin ropes and cables for them 
while cables, on the other hand, are oftener of iron than of fibre. The 
carpets and curtains of our houses can scarcely be called clothing, much 
less the canvass of which a tent is composed, tent-building being, in 
absolute strictness, a branch of architecture. But these are distinctions I 
believe to be inseparable from any classification we may adopt ; at least, 
though I have tried fifty, I know of none that does not either separate arts 
which certainly ought to be placed in juxtaposition, or, on the contrary, 

group into one class those that should be separated. If any one can 

propose an arrangement that avoids these anomalies he will render a 
service to the science of Anthropics ; but I confess I despair of its being 
possible, and, in the meantime, I think the one I have adopted sufficiently 
natural to admit of its being written consecutively, giving a fair descrip- 
tion of all the useful arts without much repetition, or any violence to the 
natural affinities of the arts. 

The fourth class is the most comprehensive of the whole, as it com- 
prehends a vast number of miscellaneous manufactures in metals, earth, 
and wood, but the group can be tolerably well defined, sufficiently so at 
least to prevent any confusion ; and with a subdivision into these three 
classes, the arrangement of them has been tolerably well made out 
in various treatises already published regarding them, and an inspection of 
the titles is sufficient to shew what is meant. 

Under the fifth class. Shelter, I include all buildings except those in 
the seventh class, though it is true that mausolca, monuments, trophies, 
triumphal arches, and such-Hke, scarcely come under such a definition. 
Still ninety-nine buildings in a hundred arc certainly meant for this pur- 
pose; and even where they do not do so, in strictness they are almost 
always copies, more or less remote, of buildings meant for this primitive 
purpose, and include the idea of shelter in their forms at least. 

Without the sixth class nothing could be done by man. As I men- 
tioned before, one of the most important class of machines which man had 
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invented and perfected was that of the carriages and vessels by which 
that transport was to be effected ; and the roads and railroads, with their 
bridges and viaducts, and canals and harbours, by which they were to be 
used and made available. In this, as in every other instance, in writing a 
monography of any one art, we must write it according to these 
tables, not from top to bottom, but from left to right, describing first the 
tools and machines employed in the art, then the raw material and pur- 
poses of the art, and, lastly, the art itself ; but in eonsidcring the technic 
arts as a whole, as I am now doing, there occurs frequently a vast interval 
between the tool and its use. The same is true of the next, or seventh 
class, which comes under the same category as the above (the two gene- 
rally being grouped), and as civil and military engineering ; the abstract 
theory of both belonging to the art of Govenunent, under the names of 
Political Economy and International Polity : but the material carrying 
out of what is there shewn to be best is certainly a material technic art, 
which I cannot find any other more appropriate place for than the one I 
have assigned to them. 

FINE ARTS. 

AVhatever arrangement we adopt for these useful arts, there can be no 
doubt but that the fine arts must follow the same classification, in the 
same manner that the primary arts followed that of the sciences out of 
which they were elaborated, every useful art being capable of being 
elaborated into a fine art, though with us so few of them have undergone 
this process that the truth of the ivsscrtion is not immediately apparent. 
Nor is the converse, that all fine arts are nothing more than refinements of 
usefiJ arts. This fact we have also lost sight of, because with us some of 
the latter class are mere imitations of true art, which we repeat and copy, 
without even thinking, and certainly often without knowing, either what 
we are doing or why we do it. 

The existence of the fine arts depends, if I mistake not, on a great 
primary law of human natui’e, which, as far as the arts are concerned, 
may be stated thus, — That to every function of which man is capable 
there is attached a use, and that function is necessary for his existence, 
or for performing that part in the great drama of the world for which he 
was created; while, to urge him to the performance of this, severe 
pains and penalties arc attached to the non-performance which he cannot 
escape, such as hunger, cold, misery, and disease. This man has in com- 
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mon with the lower animals ; none can rest in the world, but all are 
goaded on to the use of their faculties, both of body and mind, or 
must take the alternative of pain, disease, and death. 

But, on the other hand, there is attached to the exercise of every 
function a certain gratification or inducement to its exercise, which, 
properly cultivated, converts that which was a task and burden into a 
source of pleasure and enjoyment ; and with man, at least, the induce- 
ment that attracts him to the healthful exercise of his faculties may in most 
cases be greater than the force that goads him to it. With the lower 
animals this is scarcely the case, except in the sexual appetites, or such, 
perhaps, as eating, drinking, sleeping, and the lowest class of emotions ; 
but in man it is attached to every thing, and is greatest in the highest 
intellectual exercises, where the goading stimulus that forces men and 
animals to corporeal exertion is almost entirely wanting, and the attraction 
of pleasure almost the only inducement to tJieir exercise. 

It would be in vain to attempt to enumerate the various names that have 
been given to this attraction or induccmerit, but the most common and most 
generic name is that of “ beauty,” or “ sense of beauty,” which means 
really nothing more than the gratification which we are able to extract out 
of every useful function we perform, and which is necessarily attached to the 
proper performance of all these functions. And it is thus that all the useful 
arts are capable of becoming fine arts, or, in other words, that beside 
ministering to our necessities they may become sources of pleasure or 
gratification, of course in various degrees, for some only minister to our 
sensual appetites, while others tax to the utmost our greatest intellectual 
powers ; and thus, though we cannot help applying the term fine art to 
gastronomy ns well as to lyric poetry, the one is as superior to the other as 
an oak-tree is to a wild brier, but both belong to the class of vegetables, 
and possess properties in common whose existence cannot be disputed. 

We must not forget, however, that no two men are alike, and that all 
are called upon to perform different parts in the drama of life ; and it 
would be unjust to refuse to the lower and humbler class of intellects 
those gratifications which are vouchsafed to the higher ; and if no man 
was to see or enjoy beauty but those who were familiar with the highest 
flights of art or poetry, few would understand what the term meant. For 
the lowest as well as the highest this gratification is available — all who 
seek may find it. The higher the nobler, but however high the noblest in- 
tellect may soar, there is still beyond a beauty man has not yet seen, but 
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by purity and sedulous cultivation of all his nobler attributes to which he 
may yet reach ; while no intellect is so humble that beauty may not creep 
into it, if only through the song of the bird, the beauty of a landscape, or 
the glow of a setting sun; and every man can appreciate beauty in his 
own trade or profession, or in his own immediate relations of life. 

Were I attempting to follow out to the letter my own principles of 
classification, I am aware that I ought in this place to introduce the 
aesthetic ones, as I have done in Table D E P ; as I believe it is impossible 
to elaborate most of those arts which I have called technic fine arts out 
of their utilitarian primaries, without introducing the aesthetic element : 
but, with the view of presenting the matter in its simplest form, I have 
here been contented to assume the existence of the aesthetic element, and to 
place in close juxtaposition to each of the useful arts its refinement, ascribing 
its elaboration not to each individual sense, as in strictness should be 
done, but to the influence of this “ sense of beauty,” which is a generic 
term usually applied to this function, and whose meaning is generally 
enough understood when so used. When speaking of ^Esthetics, I shall 
have occasion to point out a few of the species into which this compre- 
hensive genus may be divided ; but it does not seem necessary to complicate 
the subject by a reference to them in this place. The principle thing 
which is here attempted to be shewn being that all common and useful 
things may be refined into objects of beauty, and, though common, that 
all that is beautiful or high in art is merely an elaboration and refinement 
of what is fundamentally a useful and a necessary art — of course, in 
various degrees. But from the lowest sensual to the highest intellectual 
art the principle is one and the same. 

This will be made clearer as we proceed. At present I am merely 
sketching the outline of what this work is intended to fill up, and must 
leave it, therefore, almost as a mere assertion, though I think that all 
who reflect upon it may see the bearing of the argument ; but perhaps an 
instance may make it clearer : no function can be more utilitarian than 
walking, or running, or even riding, yet few afibrd more gratification to 
many when properly used. With boys or savages mere exercise of the 
limbs and lungs is almost the only enjoyment they are capable of ; and 
if boys were to write unaffected treatises on the line arts, I suspect cricket, 
or football, or fives, or some such, are the only ones they would admit as 
coming within that category. And even with the best class of our 
grown-up men, hunting and shooting, which are little more than this. 
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often rank as their best amusement and highest gratification, taking, in 
reality, the place of the higher fine arts. 

As children grow up, however, to man’s estate or womanhood, or as 
nations advance in civilisation, mere motion and noise no longer afford 
that gratification that they did, but a higher class of art is required ; and 
rhythmical sound and rhythmical motion, commonly called music and 
dancing, or other arts of this grade, supply their place. To the full- 
grown intellect, however, or to the perfectly civilised people, even these 
soon cease to be objects of importance, and their place is supplied by those 
refinements of the highest intellectual efforts which the human mind is 
capable of reaching} — as poetry, or painting and sculpture, or architecture, 
which alone grown-up men admit within that category; and they cer- 
tainly are those most entitled to the distinction, but not to the exclusion of 
the others. Few minds are capable of grasping and familiarising them- 
selves with these, so as to make their cnjoyjnent a motive of ambition, or so 
that their influence should be felt on the motives or relations of a man’s life. 

But the lower class of minds cannot partake of the lofty as[)irations 
vouchsafed to the higher ones ; and if they cannot reach the cloud-capped 
pinnacle of the lofty alps, there are beauties in the flowery meadow which 
may be easily got at and peacefully enjoyed; and though they who are 
familiar with better things may despise these, it would be difficult to say 
which contribute most to man’s happiness. 

Viewed in this light, it will be understood why I have placed in a 
column parallel to the useful arts one of the fine arts, and tried to find 
names by which I might supply, at least, the place of those whose 
substance was, unfortunately, absent with us ; though in doing this I 
am aware of the ridicule that attaches itself inevitably to placing there 
many arts that with us have no title whatever to the name : but it does 
not follow from this that they might not establish their title, and, let us 
hope, may yet do so. 

At the head of the column stand the imponderables, and it is not 
easy to see how they can be elevated into fine arts in themselves at least, 
though coloured light is one of the great elements of other arts. Still, 
even in their pure state, it may be said that a perfectly lighted, warmed, 
and ventilated apartment, if not an object of fine art, is, at least, a most 
agreeable adjunet to many, and a most desirable object to attain, and one 
certainly capable of affording the most pleasing sensations, 

In like manner, after the useful arts of cooking, baking, and distilling, 

o 
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or brewing, I have placed gastronomy, confectionary, and wine-making; 
and a few more names might be added, all which are aesthetic refine- 
ments of useful and necessary arts, and, if my definition be at all correct, 
are fully entitled to the distinction of fine arts. But shall I dare to call 
them so ? and do I not expose the whole system to ridicule by placing 
them in this column ? Perhaps I do : but I should be only too glad if 
the ridicule were sincere, and directed to the reality as well as to the 
system. But if mankind were polled on the question as to whether they 
would give up the pleasures of good eating and drinking, or those they 
derive from the higher arts of poetry, ^painting, or sculpture, I fear an 
overwhelming majority would register their vote against — or, at all events, 
put in a black ball for — the higher class ; and would willingly consent 
never to look at a work of high art again, rather than content themselves 
with the simple foods and drinks which are all nature requires for healthful 
sustenance ; and while this is so, Gastronomy must rank as a more 
important, if not a higher fine art, than those usually so designated. I 
wish it were otherwise : but what prospect is there of its being so in 
this country? There is, certainly, more money spent on this group of 
fine arts than on any of the higher ones; and a man who gives good 
dinners is one whose acquaintance is much more sought after, than one 
who has only a gallery of fine paintings, or who is remarkable himself for 
his knowledge or appreciation of a higher class of beauty. 

In like manner I feci thoroughly ashamed of the arts of the tailor 
and mantua-maker, which I have placed, for want of better, in the place 
that ought to be occupied by the fine arts they represent. For in 
this age men have ceased to think about dross as an ornament, and it 
has, in consequence, become a mere matter of conventional convenience ; 
and though women spend half their lives in thinking of and working 
at nothing else, it would be difficult to discover what object they had 
in view, except getting rid of the greatest possible amount of cash, and 
trying practically to carry out the precepts of the second commandment 
by making themselves as unlike as possible “ any thing in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth ; ” and, it must be 
confessed, with wonderful success, besides making their costume as 
ungraceful and ridiculous as the case will admit of. 

It was not so, however, with the Greeks, as we know from their 
sculpture and paintings; and, what is more to our present purpose, it 
may be remembered that the literal dressing of the great statues of 
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Minerva Parthenon and Jupiter Olympus cost more money, and employed 
more talent of a higher class, than all the marble sculptures of the temples 
themselves. Our painters and sculptors have felt this, and tried to remedy 
it in their works, but in vain. When they do so, they affect to copy the 
works of the Greeks or Italians ; but in copying what they neither under- 
stand nor feel, their attempt has ended in an inane affectation of art 
which makes no appeal to our sympathies. The reform, if ever it take 
place, must begin from living men and women, not by attempting to 
imitate dead statues or paintings. 

Among the agricultural arts, however, there are two — Floriculture 
and Landscape Gardening — w&ich as fine arts were unknown to the 
ancients, or in the ruiddle ages, and which, consequently, have with us 
escaped the affectation of copying, which has destroyed so many of our 
other arts, and been cultivated by us solely for the beauty they arc capable 
of producing ; and no Englishman will, I think, deny their beauty, and 
few remain untouched by their appeal to his sympathies. For myself, I 
do not know of a single nobleman or gentleman’s country seat in England 
where the flower-garden or the park is not a more beautiful object, and a 
higher work of art, than the house itself, though few of these mansions are 
without architectural pretensions, and in many of them convenience and 
appropriateness have been entirely sacrificed merely to obtain what was 
supposed to constitute an artistic effect. Bacon seems to have been of 
this opinion when he wrote in his forty-seventh Essay, — “ God Almighty 
first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures, 
without which buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks ; and a 
man shall ever see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were 
the greater perfection.” Which is perhaps true, as far as it goes ; but 
gardens want that durability which gives to buildings so much importance, 
and are incapable of attracting to themselves the higher phonetic utterance 
of sculpture and painting, and the other arts, which give architecture its 
highest value. Mere technic architecture, as Bacon only knew it, and as 
we even to this day practise it, is indeed inferior to this art. 

It will not do to dispute the justice of the comparison by saying the 
one is nature and the other art, for the materials of both are nature, but 
it is man’s hand that gives them their artistic value. The kitchen-garden 
and the jungle are not beautiful objects in themselves. The forest, from 
its size, may possess the same claim to beauty that the Pyramids of Egypt 
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do, but the smallest temple of Greece is a nobler work of art than these 
immense masses of stone. 

Every where Nature offers us her materials, and every where we may 
extract beauty out of them ; and if we were to cultivate all the arts with 
the same singleness of purpose that we have applied to these two, they 
would not stand out in the classification ns they now do. But if any 
Englishman in a foreign land thinks of what he left that is most beautiful 
in his native country, and what he feels most proud of, it will not be cer- 
tainly our painting or sculpture, nor our architecture, nor any thing usually 
called fine art ; but between the nobleman’s park and the little cottage 
garden, with its gay flowers, he will recollect numerous .scenes and objects 
of beauty that, if he have any artistic sympathies, will not soon be banished 
from his memory; 

In another class, arising out of Metallurgy, come hardware and cutlery 
—or, more generally, manufactures in metal, a most extensive class of useful 
arts, which certainly are capable of almost infinite artistic cultivation ; 
among them, however, jewellery is almost the only branch cultivated 
exclusively as a fine art, and if more attention and a higher class of 
intellect were devoted to its culture, it might take a very high rank, and, 
indeed, has done so in former days. Judging from the few specimens that 
have come down to us from the times of the Greeks and Etruscans, they 
bestowed great attention to the cultivation of this art; and there arc a 
beauty and elegance about the objects of this class preserved in our 
museums that cannot but afibrd the highest gratification to the cultivated 
mind. 

As late, however, as the times of Benvenuto Cellini the art was culti- 
vated by him and his contemporaries to an extent, and for higher purposes, 
than we now dream of, and with eminent success, as all know who are 
familiar with the arts of his age. At present its cultivation is handed 
over to shopkeepers and journeymen goldsmiths, and, like all arts similarly 
situated, it has become a mere manufacture, elegant, it must be confessed, 
in some of its productions, but wholly devoid of any pretensions to 
high art. 

Knives and forks certainly do not appear capable of much elevation in 
the scale, still, by the addition of appropriate and well-executed ornaments, 
even they may become objects of no despicable elegance ; and coffee-pots, 
tea-pots, urns, and all that come under the head of “ FaisseUe” may be 
made objects of beauty by their forms, whether the material be tin or 
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pewter, or gold or silver ; and indeed there are few arts through which 
beauty can be made more easily available to all classes than this. An 
elegant form is just as cheap as one utterly devoid of grace, and few, I 
think, are aware how beautiful these objects may be made, nor, till they 
try, will they be aware how much thought and contrivance success in 
designing in this art requires ; and then, how still more difficult it is to 
find workmen capable of executing the design when made. 

Ironmongery is also an art that may be made to convert a great 
number of useful objects, that are continually before our eyes, into objects 
of very considerable beauty and, elegance ; or may leave them, as is too 
generally done, either mere tools, or only tawdry copies of objects with 
which they have no real affinity. 

In the next division, glass and porcelain, even with us, have become 
objects of considerable art, but in these we must go back to Venice in 
the middle ages, and to our old cathedrals, to see what can be done in 
them. Even without reference to the figures painted on them, the mosaic 
arrangement of coloured glass in windows is often singularly beautiful, 
and was, and may become again, one of the most pow'erful adjuncts 
employed in elevating architecture; and from our superior mechanical 
means, there are few arts in which we could more easily surpass the w'orks 
of the middle ages. But, to do this, it must be taken out of the hands 
of the journeymen glass-blowers, men on a guinea a-week with a wife 
and six children ; and a master-shopkeeper, only anxious to make the most 
money out of his contract, will not ca.sily elevate this, or any other art, to 
a very high rank in the scale. To know what can be done with pottery 
w'e must go back to the Greeks, whose vases, without reference to the 
figures painted on them, are often objects of the highest art, far more so 
than a Corinthian capital, or any of the details of architecture ; but even 
they did not carry this art to the extent we could. Their material was 
often coarse and bad, the execution careless, and the drawing, both of the 
details and figures, as bad as bad can be : their one merit seems to consist 
in the elegance of feeling that guided the hand that formed them. The 
artists were gentlemen in feeling if not in station, and the production of a 
refined mind must always possess a charm whi^.a vulgar mind never ean 
impart to ^ work. * ^ 

The upholstery of the ancients^'has perished;' but we have many 
examples, inS^the furniture of our cathfedrals and abbeys of the middle 
ages, of the elegance to which chests* presses, and the commonest articles 
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of use may be brought by a little attention and study. At present 
the art is entirely in the hands of shopkeepers, and of course has no 
right to the rank I have assigned it. Yet there are instances, even in 
this country, and at the present day, where one presiding mind, under 
the guidance of good taste, has taken the requisite trouble to elaborate 
the whole design ; where the carpets, curtains, and furniture, have been 
grouped into a whole of no small beauty and elegance. It is not a 
high art, but it is one capable of a very considerable degree of refine- 
ment; >'.nd, from the circumstance of its being an absolutely necessary 
one, and its objects always present, it ^is capable of exercising no small 
degree of influence on the tone of mind of the inmates of a house, 
according as refinement or vulgarity may predominate in the mode in 
which the upholstery has been executed. 

Almost all the primary arts are necessary to contribute some portion, at 
least, of the raw materials required to make up the useful art of building, 
if the word is understood in its widest sense ; and out of this art arises the 
fine art Architecture, but by such insensible gradations that I defy any one 
to draw the line between them, or to say whether certain edifices should 
be classed as mere utilitarian buildings, or might not claim to the 
higher rank of architectural objects. There are, of course, many buildings 
devoid of ornament, and crecteA with no object but use, as warehouses 
or the common class of dwellings in this country, which assuredly lay 
no claim to higher art ; but it is difficult to say how much ornament or 
what change in the disposition might not raise them into the higher 
class : often a few' dressings to the windows, and grouping these slightly 
together, with a very slight change in the disposition of the solid parts 
of the edifice, if done with judgment and taste, may make an object of 
fine art out of what before was the object of the most common-place 
utilitarianism. Still the line can never be very strictly drawn, and no 
two men may be able to agree as to the claims of some transition specimens, 
if I may so call them. In different ages and different countries, what 
at one time or place would be considered an object of high art may 
be looked on as very common-place at another, and vice versa. Still 
on all hands it is admitted that architecture is, and always has been, 
ranked as a fine artf and if any one will take the pain|^ to analyse 
in his own mind the difference between a mere useful building and 
an architectural one, and apply the same reasoning to thbse arts enu- 
merated above, which I have classed as fine arts, 1 think he will at 
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once see that the same reasoning applies to all, and that, if ornamental 
building is a fine art, so is ornamental gardening, and iron, earthen, 
and wooden works, when applied to ornamental purposes. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that Architecture has 
always possessed some adventitious advantages, which apply to the 
others only in a less degree. 

In the first place, it has size, which gives it an importance most 
of the others do not possess ; and though this is not in itself an 
element of beauty, it is an important adjunct in conveying to the 
mind a powerful impression, ^nd enables many objects to command 
attention and respect which without it would be very contemptible. 
Nothing can well be more absurd, or convey less of the impression of 
the original, than a model of a pyramid ; but those of Egypt have always, 
and with justice, been considered among the wonders of the world. 

It possesses durability beyond almost any other of man’s works — 
except, perhaps, the lay of the poet — and in this respect comes before us 
with a sort of pseudo-eternity, speaking to ns of past times and people 
who have left no other record of their existence, and telling its tale 
with a distinctness and reality which, to my mind at least, no other 
art can match. 

But perhaps its greatest claim to our admiration arises from the 
circumstance of its having been always used, and by almost all nations, 
as a mode of worship ; for of all the arts it is the one most peculiarly 
dedicated to God. Had it been merely employed to furnish us with 
shelter, or to supply us with storehouses or factories, or such-like uses, 
it probably would for ever have remained lower in the scale than the 
arts of the workers in metal or wood, or of the potter or glass-blower ; 
but when it was furnished with the loftier aim of building a house for 
God, and nations laboured and revenues of kingdoms were devoted to 
make it worthy of this high distinction, not in one country only but 
among all the nations of the earth, and not in one age only but 
labouring to perfect the art through a long series of ages, it is little 
wonder that she soon outstripped her humbler and more neglected sisters, 
and with her size and dm’ability now stands before us with a far different 
aspect from theirs, and in most minds has been able to arrogate to herself 
alone the title of a fine art, which hitherto, with us at least, has been 
denied to all the others. But I cannot assign one good reason for 
elevating the one and depressing the other, except such as arises from 
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our ignorance of what they should be. Still, . as at present constituted, 
there is no doubt that Architecture is the typical fine art among those 
that I have grouped in the technic class, and by far the most im- 
portant and perfect. 

Were it, however, only a technic art. Architecture would not deserve 
the place I have assigned to it in the following pages. But, besides the 
advantages enumerated above, it possesses the still greater one of 
attracting to itself, and indeed requiring for its perfect elaboration, two 
of the most important aesthetic arts, eumorphics and euchromatics, 
and also the important phonetic arts ^ of painting and sculpture ; so 
that a perfect building, such as the Parthenon or a mediaeval cathedral, 
becomes the exponent of the principal technic, aesthetic, and phonetic 
arts of the age in which they were erected. I am aware that it is 
possible to group even a greater number of arts in one whole, and 
arts, too, of a higher class than those required to make a perfect building. 
In the drama of the Greeks, for instance, this was done ; but then the 
greater part of the arts used were ephemeral, and passed away with the 
representation. Architecture alone has hitherto been able to attract to 
itself so many arts in a permanent form, and to transmit them to 
posterity. 

It is for these reasons, as well as for others that will appear in the 
sequel, that I have chosen it as the web on which to embroider the story 
of the following pages. 

It is usual to divide Architecture into some such groups as civil, rauni- 
ci{)al, and ecclesiastical architecture. The first comprehending dwellings 
of all classes ; the second, all edifices rccpiired by man’s wants as living in 
communities ; the last those dedicated to religious purposes ; and such a 
division seems not only intelligible but appropriate, but it excludes a whole 
class which are generally considered by us as something quite distinct, and 
are handed over to another profession, that of the Civil Engineers, who are 
not considered as artists, nor are their works ever looked up to as objects of 
fine art ; nor, in truth, do they much deserve such distinction as they are 
carried out in this country, but it might easily be otherwise. We are 
daily building viaducts, and bridges, and tunnels, and stations for our rail- 
ways,and piers for our harbours; lighthouses are perched ^ on every pro- 
montory along our coasts ; and thousands of other works are daily being 
erected, which for magnitude and magnificence are unrivalled in the 
world, but scarce one of them attempts more than merely to eflect the 
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useful purpose for which it was designed, with sufficient durability and at 
the least possible expense. 

It is true that by this means the works of our engineers have escaped 
from the affectation and servility that characterise all those of our 
architects, and this is no small gain ; but still they afford vast opportuni- 
ties for artistic treatment, all of which have been neglected ; and it is not a 
little provoking to see a work that a very small modicum of taste would 
have draped with beauty, standing before us naked and cold, without one 
feature to redeem its common-place vulgarity. 

The Romans were one of the few nations of antiquity that paid much 
attention to this class of art, and, generally speaking, their engineering works 
are better specimens of art than their architecture ; and in India I have seen 
walls and embankments to lakes, and such-like structures, that are more 
artistic architectural objects than most of their temples. 

Not only, however, are the permanent works of the engineer capable 
of being elevated into objects of art, but both ships and carriages are, 
to a certain extent, capable of such cultivation. To my mind all ships 
are more or less objects of beauty ; and there are few of man’s works 
I gaze on with more pleasure and satisfaction ; but to others they 
may not be so, and, even then, as most of them arc designed for 
purely utilitarian purposes, they must be classed among the objects of 
useful art. But if any one will realise to his mind the distinction between 
a cotton-factory and a nobleman’s palace, and compare the difference 
between them with that which exists between a merchant-ship and a 
pleasure-yacht, he will find, that if the palace by its objects and its 
ornaments is entitled to be considered an object of fine art, so must the 
yacht for the same reasons ; and in the same manner a brewer’s dray and 
a gentleman’s carriage bear the same relation to one another that the 
breweiy does to the ornamental villa ; and in this country the equipages of 
the upper classes arc objects of art of which most Englishmen feel prouder 
than they can do of any production of a higher class ; and go where you 
will and listen to an Englishman recounting in what he conceives his 
country surpasses all others, he will, as I said above, first dwell, perhaps, 
on her gardens and parks, but next, at least, will -come, if not first, the 
unrivalled turn-out of equipages in the metropolitan parks. 

Gardening and carriage-building are, I admit, fine arts, but certainly 
not of the highest class, nor the ones for which I should like to see this 
country famous. They are, however, those we have hitherto cultivated 

p 
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with least affectation and most success, and till we have something else to 
be proud of, it is lucky we have got them to pride ourselves upon. 

The works of the military engineer, which come next in our classifica- 
tion, do not, I fear, offer such a field for artistic treatment as those of his 
civil competitor. There is no iconoclast like a 24-pounder ; and it would 
be a mockery to expose any thing like ornament or art to its Celtic pro- 
pensities. Gunpowder has, I fear, taken this art, for the present at least, 
quite out of the category of fine arts, but it need not be so entirely aban- 
doned to commonplace utilitarianism as it has been. There are many 
buildings, in forts and strong places, which, from their solidity and size, 
are eminently capable of a certain artistic*effect ; and though it is true, that 
if the place is besieged they may be destroyed, the reasoning is the same 
as if we were to say. It is no use building a handsome house in a town 
because it may be burnt down. Ccrtaiidy, not one fort in twenty of those 
that cover the face of Europe has ever been exposed to a regular siege, or 
probably ever will be, and there is no reason, therefore, that they should 
cumber the earth for centuri(!S with more than necessary ugliness. War 
is hideous enough in itself, without its monuments reminding us so con- 
stantly of its total want of taste or feeling for anything that is beautiful ; a 
little art in its works would plead at least one little palliation for its 
atrocities. 

Neither in this country nor in France do the engineers appear to have 
thought of this, but in some of the fortifications recently erected in 
Germany considerable trouble and expense have been bestowed on them 
for the purpose of rendering them objects of art, as well as of defence. 
The masonry is frequently beautifully executed, the embrasures and open- 
ings surrounded by bold and appropriate movddings, and the towers and 
curtains surmounted by a bold cornice of machicolations; all which, combined 
with their size and necessary massive solidity, make them nobler buildings 
than almost any of the works of their architects I know of, and, with a 
very little more well-directed thought, would easily enable them to surpass 
the mediaeval fortifications we now so much admire. 
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Senses. 

Tools. 

Useful Art.s. 

Finp: Arts. 

Taste. 

Cooking Apparatus. 

Cooking. 

Gastronomy. 

Smell. 

• 

Compounding Odours. 

Perfumery. 

Touch. 

Moasuring. 

Weighing. 


Eumorjihics. 

Sight. 

Optical Instruments. 

Optics. 

Euchromatics. 

Hearing. 

Sonal Instruments. 

Acoustics. 

Music. 

Dancing. 


Between the two great divisions of the Technic and Phonetic Arts 
comes that of the .(Esthetic Arts, comprehending all those that depend 
neither on the hand or muscular sense — as it has sometimes been called — 
of man, or the amplification of its power, or on his voice, but which are 
either direct uses or amplifications of his senses of Taste, Smell, Touch, 
Sight, or Hearing. Perhaps there ought to be a separate group for each 
sense, and were any of them sufficiently important in itself, this might and 
should be done ; but, with all their amplifications, the whole group does not 
equal in importance either the technic or phonetic divisions, and it is, 
therefore, more convenient to consider them as one ; and even then it must 
rank as subordinate to the other two. 

These five senses we possess only in common with the lower animals, 
and, as before remarked, physically our senses are frequently inferior to 
those of selected instances among the animals. No animal, however, has 
the whole five in so well-balanced and equal a degree as we have them ; 
and man alone has the power of extending their use, or improving in any 
way the natural powers given to him in birth ; and is, besides, the only 
living thing that has the smallest conception of using them cal-aesthetically, 
or as elements of beauty, and for the gratification he may derive therefrom. 

I have already spoken of cooking and gastronomy when classifying the 
Technic Arts, though, in strictness, the latter, at least, ought to be treated 
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of here only, if we adopt the mode of classification indicated by the 
separate Tables D, E, and F, instead of that presented by the compound 
Table PEE. I myself prefer the latter, as I said before; but, in a 
sketch like the present, it is immaterial whether we adhere strictly to the 
one or the other. 

We have scarcely done any thing to extend our power of scent in a 
useful point of view, and though in the table I have named perfumery 
among the cal-a!sthetic arts, I feel half-ashamed of doing so at all, so 
little is it understood or practised in this sense in this country, or indeed 
in modern Europe. Nothing, however, can be more certain, than that to the 
sense of smell, as well as to the sense of hearing or any other, there is 
attached a feeling of beauty and of pleasure which, if properly cultivated, is 
capable of affording high gratification to man. To my mind, the power of 
scents, in calling up associations, is quite as powerful as those of sound ; 
and in visiting and re-visiting different countries, I have always found the 
smells appeal to the senses and memory more strongly and individually than 
the sounds ; and to many the natural smell of flowers affords at least as much 
gratification as the natural song of birds. It must, however, be confessed 
that the sense of smell is one of the least important to man of any of those 
he is endowed with, and that he often loses it for days almost without being 
aware of the fact, while he could not become deaf or blind for many minutes 
without being not only aware of, but painfully distressed by, the fact. At the 
same time, smell is the one sense in which animals seem to surpass man ; 
many mammals, and .some birds, being apparently able to discriminate by 
this sense what man’s organs confound, and to perceive also smells at 
a distance of which man has no conception. Both which are good reasons 
for supposing that it cannot be cultivated cal-aesthetieally to the same 
extent as music or euchromatics ; but I cannot but think more might be 
made of it than has been, and tliat we arc wrong to neglect any beauty 
that nature has placed at our disposal. 

But if we neglect this sense as an art, such does not appear to have 
been the case in other days. In the Pentateuch the regulation of the 
incense and odours to be used in worship was almost as important as that of 
the building itself. The Greeks and Romans not only used it in honour 
of their gods, but seem to have steeped themselves in odpurs in every 
relation of their lives ; and in the middl% ages, like every thing else, it 
became an essential implement of worship, and was cultivated accordingly. 
Ih Catholic countries now', incense is always used in high ceremonies; 
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but, like every thing else, it is a form slurred over in the easiest and cheapest 
way, of which no one thinks, and for which no one cares further than that 
it be used in the proscribed fashion ; and it is as cold and lifeless as all 
the other arts ; but it might be otherwise : and whether it is capable of 
ever being cultivated to the same extent as music or not, it is no doubt one 
of those pleasures which nature has attached to the use of our senses, and 
as such it is deserving of attention and cultivation, though perhaps not to 
the same extent as the other cal-sesthetic arts. 

The senses of Touch and Sight are the two by which we principally 
acquire a knowledge of the form, size, number, and weight of external objects, 
and the use of them has given rise to numberless anthropic inventions, all 
which should be classed here as ^Esthetic Useful Arts : among which I 
would place all concerned in weighing, measuring, enumerating, surveying, 
fee . ; in short, all arts by which our natural powers of touch or sight are 
extended, improved, or corrected. Those by which this is done for the 
first-named sense have never been even classified nor received a name ; but 
the useful art of Optics, which is concerned with the amplifications of the 
second, is a well-defined and understood one, of the utmost importance to 
mankind, and evidently capable of far greater extension than it has ever 
yet received. 

For the fine arts ^ have been obliged to invent two new names, 
Eumorphics and Euchromatics ; meaning by the former beauty of form 
or proportion, which, as a sejjarate art, ought to be more studied than it 
has been. To the touch it is scarcely important — though a smooth and 
rounded, and, perhaps, a soft or elastic form, is more agreeable than one 
without these properties— but to the eye beauty of form and proportion 
is in some of the arts most important ; as, for instance, in architecture, 
where the proportiojis of an apartment or building are easily observed to 
be beautiful or otherwise; and though the beauty of fitness may often 
induce us to forego this, or reeoncile us to the want of it, it is one of 
the most important elements in architectural excellence, and a harmony 
which even the most uninstructed can perceive : it is, also, very important 
in sculpture and painting, as well as in almost all the technic arts, such 
as pottery, glass-blowing, upholstery, &c. 

The other art of Euchromatics, or beauty of colour, is better under- 
stood as a separate art, and the^xistence of a real aesthetic harmony of 
colour as universally acknowledged as the harmony of sound in music; 
to which, indeed, it has often been compared, and not a few fanciful 
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theories have been formed on the supposed identity — or, at least, simi- 
larity — of the two arts. 

Colour in itself is, perhaps, essentially necessary, to enable us to 
distinguish between the different objects presented to our vision; at all 
events it is most useful for this purpose, and most, if not all, animals have 
it in common with ourselves : but the power of appreciating its harmony 
and value is purely anthropic, as the arts based on this property certainly 
arc. 

All are familiar with the effect of the harmony of colours generally 
found in nature, and the pleasure this produces when successfully imitated 
in landscape-painting or similar arts. Artificially, it may be applied to 
house-painting, or dress, without the least reference to cither its technic 
or phonetic value ; and a most pleasing effect be produced by the mere 
juxtaposition of harmonious colours, or the most painful discord and 
vulgarity arise from a want of feeling or of knowledge in arranging 
them. 

Still the art of harmonious colouring, like most of the cal-aesthetic arts, 
can scarcely be said to rise to much importance in itself, or practically, at 
least, has not hitherto done so; but some of the technic arts owe their 
powers of refinement to it as much as, if not more than, to form. Glass, 
porcelain, uf)holstery, dress, floriculture, and m^ny others, derive their 
principal charm from it ; (the latter being the only one that, besides these 
two elements of beauty, enlists also the harmony of scent in its favour :) 
and though we have not yet applied it to external architecture, as the 
I'lgyptians and Gi’eeks did, and always with the best effect, our interiors 
always depend more or less on it for their effect. I need scarcely say 
how much yet remains to be done before this art can be called even 
respectable; it is, nevertheless, true that in many iijstances the house- 
painter is even now a more important person, as far as the effect 
of an interior is concerned, than the architect, and were the art more 
perfect, I am not sure if he should not rank first, and form give way 
to colour. But I need scarcely add, that perfection lies in using har- 
moniously two or three or more harmonies, and to combine these so as to 
make a perfect whole. 

On the other hand, even phonetic painting owes half its beauty and 
value with us, to this art, which, in this instance, is as much overrated as 
it is underrated in the technic art ; for except, perhaps, in landscape- 
painting, and the lowest walks of art, its employment is by no means 
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essential, as may easily be seen by observing how perfectly monochromatic 
engravings render all classes of pictures, from the highest to the lowest, 
and, in most cases, they do this more faithfully than a coloured copy 
by the same artist would do, and in many pictures I am convinced 
that the absence of colour would be a very great advantage. Still it no 
doubt frequently helps the painter in attempting to exprciss himself 
distinctly ; but in modern times, at least, artists cling to it with a tenacity 
which is not a little remarkable, and would be unintelligible if we did 
not know how often their pictures contain nothing else but a skilful 
display of this somewhat meretricious adjunct. 

On the other hand, we have entirely banished it from sculpture, for no 
better reason that I am aware of, than because time has washed away all 
the colour of the statues of the Greeks ; and because they are now colour- 
less we must now exercise only monochromatic scnlj)turo. I admit that 
the highest class both of painting and sculpture would be as well, perhaps 
better, without it, but portrait-sculpture, and all the lower grades of 
art, would certainly be improved by it; at all events, we ought either 
to abandon it in the one or use it in the other, for if it is useful and 
lawful in painting, it certainly is so in sculpture. But every man may 
decide for himself what course should be pursued : for myself, I have 
no doubt but that colour would always be an agreeable adjunct where 
used as it should be in both arts. It may heighten and bring out 
vulgarity, it is true, where that exists in the mind of the artist, but it 
enables purity to express itself more clearly and vividly, and it adds a 
charm to every thing, and nothing that docs so should ever be lost 
sight of by the artist. Were wo really copyists of the spirit of Greek 
art, not merely imitators of its forms, we should certainly avail ourselves 
of it on every occasion. 

Hearing, like the other senses, we possess only in common with the 
other animals, and though we have done something, we have not done 
much, towards perfecting or extending our natural powers in this direction ; 
still by such an instrument as a speaking-trumpet wc can make our 
voice heard further : but all the inventions for hearing better have only 
been applied to remedying natural deficiencies, not for the improvement of 
the healthy organs, though, no doubt, much might be done in this direction. 
Acoustics, however, is a well-understood art in itself, and like optics capable 
of indefinite extension, though inferior both in use or extension to the 
other ; but be this as it may, the col-msthetic art of music is of all those 
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of this class the most typical, and by far the most perfect and the best 
understood. Perhaps it is the one which, from its own intrinsic nature, is 
most capable of such elaboration into an independent fine art, but this is 
not quite clear abstractedly, though practically it certainly has, hitherto 
at least, been the case ; and though we have not done much to increase 
our power of hearing or speaking as useful arts, we have invented a 
vast number of instruments to give utterance to or extend the cal- 
aisthetic form of this branch of art : indeed, there arc few classes of 
implements used in any of the arts that exceed in ingenuity and com- 
plexity those usvially comprehended under the title of musical instruments. 

In its own simple form, music is dndoubtedly as essentially an un- 
phonetic art as arcihitecture, being utterly incapable of expressing, or of 
being substituted for, language in any of its forms. Joy and sorrow it can 
express, so can the song of the lark or the plaint of the nightingale. It 
can re{)cat almost every emotion of the human heart, but not more dis- 
tinctly than can be done by animals either to one another or to us ; but by 
far its highest and noblest province is when, like architecture, it is combined 
with language, and becomes more or less phonetic. 

With us the opera and the oratorio are two of the highest forms of 
musical utterance. In the former, the language is almost entirely sacrificed 
to the music : in the latter, not so much so, but still too much. On the 
other hand, poetry is nothing more, as usually understood, than prose with 
music, the music here being the rhythm, or whatever form of modulation 
may be added. As far as it is a phonetic art, the poetry may as well be ex- 
pressed in a translation, without metre of any sort, and if the language is as 
elevated, it often is better rendered without it than when it is attempted to 
transpose the rhythm also ; but between the blank verse of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” for instance, and the concerted piece of an opera, there arc innumerable 
degrees of variation, according as the phonetic or aesthetic mode of utterance 
predominates. But among them all we seem to liave overlooked the best 
and highest, which would be where the phonetic predominated over the 
msthetie in some such ratio as that of two or three to one. Such, I believe, 
was the case with the Chorus of the Greeks ; but I do not know one 
instance of it in modern times. The opera, and indeed the favourite mode 
of expression, is directly the reverse of this, the harnaony or melody 
occupying three-fourths of the character of the piece. In some ballads and 
lyrijjal pieces, when sung as they should be, the words have as much 
importance as the music ; and few, I think, but will admit that when this 
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can be attained, it is a higher class of music than the mere inarticulate 
modulation of sound, either by the human voice or an instrument, however 
beautiful they may be in themselves. Were, however, the words to be 
allowed to predominate still more, so as to form a recitative of the highest 
class for either one or more voices, there is very little of our highest class of 
poetry that could not be so sung, and that would not be improved by being 
so. All the sublimcr passages in Shakspeare and Milton, which it would 
be profanation to set to music as that word is now understood, would be 
heightened in effect if sung in this manner; and I cannot but think, that 
when Milton wrote the “ Allegro” and “ Penscroso” he meant this, and 
not that they should be read as we read prose, and certainly not that they 
should be sung as we sing nowadays. 

To do this well would, I confess, be difficult ; it would rccjuire musicians 
who were poets, or at least could feel all the poet felt to compose these 
melodies, and artists of a high class to execute them ; but it could be done, 
no doubt, and any step towards it would be a step in advance to a higher 
developement of music than we now know. 

To my mind music to be perfect ought to be to the phonetic expres- 
sion what the sun and the atmosphere are to the landscape, — never the 
principal or even the apparent objects, but beautiful in themselves and 
indispensable adjuncts, — at one time lighting it up with the sparkling bril- 
liancy of the noonday light or darkening it with the lurid gloom of the 
approaching storm, — awakening it with the glad ]>romise of the dawn, or 
steeping it in the melancholy mellowness of evening twilight ; never alter- 
ing or obscuring its features, leaving these distinct and clear, but rendering 
to it by reflexion that varied expression which light and shade alone can 
give, and which, when judiciously applied, can lend a charm to the com- 
monest scene and can double the beauty of the best. 

Directly antagonistic to this union of music with words is the mixture 
of music with mere motion, forming the fine art of Dancing, whicli thus 
makes the exact pendant in the scale to poetry ; but, as it might be assumed 
a priori, the union of an msthctic with a technic art forms a compound of a 
most inferior quality to the union of an aesthetic with a phonetic one. 
Young and unformed minds generally prefer the former to the latter, and 
with all young nations dancing assumes an importance of which civilised 
people have but little conception. The war-dances of savages all over the 
world, at the present day, are their most striking and important nattbnal 
ceremonies; and with the early Greeks we all know how important the 
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choral dances were, in which whole communities joined, and which in 
more, civilised times laid the foundation of their splendid drama. There is 
nothing in modern Europe that can afford the remotest conception of these 
choral solemnities.' Perhaps a review of soldiers is the thing most like it ; 
but that certainly was designed for veiy different purposes, and the resem- 
blance is an accidental adjunct, conveying but little of the art that might, 
if it were thought worth while, be infused into such a display. 

With the Greeks the three arts were frequently practised together on ' 
the stage, thfe chorus moving rhythmically about and singing at the same 
time to an instrumental accompaniment. This is sometimes atteippted in 
an opera, and always I think with the best effect ; but it is not an acknow- 
ledged means of effect on these boards, and from its being used but 
rarely, and then only as an accompaniment to the national airs and the 
lower class of chorus-singing, it does not produce the effect it might do, 
and I am convinced might easily be made to produce, if used as the Greeks 
employed it. 
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Powers. 

Primary Arts. Applied Arts. Fine Arts. 


Imitative Repre- 
sentations. 

^ Imitation in Relief. Sculpture. 

Ditto on flat surface. Painting, 

Speech, or Power 

Hieroglyphics. 

Engraving, &( 


Grammar. 

of communicat- 

Symbols. 

Symbolical Repre- Symbolism. 

ing Thoughts 


sentation. 

or Ideas. 


Logic. Verbal Expression : Poetry : 

N arrativo, N arrative, 

Prose Dramatic, 


Alphabetic Wri- 

Imaginative or Lyric. 


ting. 

Synthetic. 

Logical or Ana- Eloquence, 
lytic. 


I HAVE already, perhaps, sufficiently insisted on the difference between 
the emotion-expressing voice of animals, and the new power, I might 
almost call it the new sense, of speech as given to man ; and, however 
tempting the subject, this is not the [)lace to point out either the dis- 
crepancies or the affiliation of languages. For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to know, that in every case the similarities exceed the differences 
to so infinite an extent that all the languages of the earth may be spoken 
of as one, as certainly as wc can speak of man as at least one genus ; and 
though in both cases it may be possible to discriminate species, it is, to say 
the least of it, excessively doubtful if they exist, and no confusion has ever 
arisen from speaking of man as one ; nor, consequently, can any arise from 
treating language in the same way. For whatever difference of sound 
or inflexion the different races of people may use, they all use the same parts 
of speech and the same modes of expression ; there is no phrase in any 
language which cannot be rendered into every other language of the earth, 
and consequently all abstract reasoning applied to one applies to all. 

Memory is the natural power that has been given to man for the 
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employment and use of language, and, under the guidance of his intellect, 
occupies in the phonetic branch of the subject precisely the same place that 
the human hand and muscle occupied under like guidance in the technic 
arts. Animals may have more muscular power than men, and a blow from 
the paw of a lion or a kick from the hoof of a horse may sui’pass any power 
he can exert, and I am not prepared to assert that animals may not 
remember some simple things longer than men ; but I am certain that for 
variety and complexity of power the human memory as far exceeds that of 
animals as the human hand docs their hoofs or claws ; and when both 
are educated and employed as they arc by civilised man, they are engines 
of such power that it is ditTicult to recognise their affinity to their pro- 
totypes. Unassisted memory, however, would scarcely do more for man 
than the unassisted power of his muscles, and, but for the tools he uses to 
extend its power, the gift of speech would lose half its value to him. 

There have been, and indeed now are, tribes so rude that a knot on a 
string, a notch on a tree, or a rude scratch on a stone, are the only means 
they have invented for extending the pow(;rs of speech or memory that they 
were born with. But it was impossible that man could long remain thus ; 
and though we still probably want some of the links in the chain, there 
arc at least four stejis in advance of one another with which we are per- 
fectly familiar. The first, the Hieroglyphic Writing of the Egyptians ; which, 
did language consist entirely of substantives, might, though a tedious, be not 
a bad means of exjircssing what we mean. Verbs or proper names, however, 
and otluT parts of speech, are not so easily expressed, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity with which they got through the difficulty. Still the Chinese 
system appears as a distinct improvement on this, by abandoning in every 
case the representation of the thing signified, andadoj)ting an arbitrary sign 
for every word. Iffie system has some advantages it must be confessed, 
but they are far overbalanced by its defects, and the immense amount of 
labour recpiired to remember so great a number of unsuggestive signs. 

The capital improvement, however, in this department of human pro- 
gress was the invention of an alphabet of some twenty or thirty arbitrary 
characters. When this was done does not appear, nor by whom ; but there 
does not appear to be any reason to suppose that it came out of the other 
two : on the contrary, it seems to have been the independent invention of 
some of the races between the Tigris and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and probably at a period when the hieroglyphic system was in Ml force 
and before the invention of the Chinese plan. The Hebrews and Phoeni- 
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dans are the oldest people we know of using the alphabet, which they 
certainly did some thirteen or fourteen centuries before the Christian au-a ; 
but even they do not lay claim to its invention. They found it in Syria ; 
and I eannot help thinking that it was taken there by a people whom fur- 
ther on I have ventured to call Pelasgi, who about that period scorn to have 
been in a state of decay and dying out, so that our history never comes 
into direct contact with them ; but the traces of their arts and civilisation 
are everywhere apparent under the overlying strata of the Semitic and 
Indo-Germanic tribes, who occupied their prinritive abodes at the time our 
real history dawns on us. But be this as it may, the Greeks were, after 
the Hebrews, the people who brought, not indeed the alphabet, but the use 
of it, to perfection, and applied it to history, philosophy, and poetry, so as 
to create a whole literature such as did not exist before, and could not have 
existed without the facilities wdiich the full use of the alphabet gave them 
in expressing and recording their ob.scrvations and thoughts. 

To this we have added the fourth form, that of Printing, an invention 
of which wc do not yet see the result, but which is making a revolution 
among us as extraordinary as the alphabet did with the Greeks, and which 
must yet lead to results we scarcely dream of. 

In this classification, the printing-press occupies the Siune position with 
reference to the phonetic that the steam-engine docs in regard to the 
technic arts. Neither gives maji any really new power, or do what could 
not be done without them ; but they increase his pow(;rs of muscle and of 
speech ten thousand-fold, and advance to an incalculable degree the powers 
of his mind over the necessities of his body. 

Man’s hand, for instance, is quite sufficient to turn the spindle and his 
arm to throw the shuttle ; the steam-engine turns fifty thousand spindles 
with unerring precision, and throws a thousand shuttles with the same ease 
and regularity. A galley might be rowed by a hundred men ns fast perhaps 
as a steam-boat could go, and a carriage might be driven as fast by human 
power on a railroad as by a locomotive ; but with a steam-engine man 
lights his fire and looks on, and two or three men do with case, and almost 
without exertion, what thousands could scarcely, without this invention, 
effect with infinite toil. So w'ith printing : books have been written and 
circulated before it was known ; but they were rare and dear, and educa- 
tion of the masses was impossible. But now an idea strikes one, a word is 
spoken, or a discovery is made, and in a few hours a thousand or thousands 
of impressions of it are presented to all whom it interests, and are being 
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dispersed to the remotest comers of the globe. The post-office, with all 
its complexity of detail, is one of the great inventions of modem times, 
enabling men, however distant, to converse with one another, and with a 
regularity and ease with which we have become so familiar that we scarcely 
appreciate its value. And latterly a new voice has been invented in the 
Electric Telegraph, which bids fair to enable men at the distance of hundreds 
of miles to converse with one another as easily- as if they stood face to face. 
And no doubt other tools and engines will be invented by which the 
natural powers of man’s voice may be extended as much or more than the 
powers of his mtisclcs have been ; not only in loudness, if I may use the 
expression, so as to be heard almost instantaneously at the remotest corner 
of the earth, but in durability, so as to last longer than the pyramids of 
Egypt. , • 

Had man been endowed with a pair of wings added to his shoulders, 
that he might fly to the remotest corners of the earth, it would not have 
been of half the use or benefit to him that the steam-engine has been 
and -will be, though, perhaps, it might have induced naturahsts to take 
him out of the genus Quadrumana ; and had the gift of tongues been 
given him, that he could speak and understand all the languages of the 
earth, it would not have benefited him to half the extent that the 
printing-press has done. 

Let those who deny the progress, and despair of the perfectibility, of 
the human race, look attentively at these two inventions. Is it nothing 
within the last five hundred years to have acquired for man the hundred 
arms of Briareus and the seven-league boots of the nursery tale, and 
to enable him to make his voice audible to any human being on the 
surface of the globe, and not only now, but echoing to all succeeding 
ages ? 

And arc we to stop here ? do we now see even one half of the 
purposes to which these two inventions may be applied, or can we have 
any conception of what the next age may bring forth, more than the 
Greeks had of these ? Power begets power ; and, judging from the past, 
our progress is in a geometrical rather than in a simple arithmetical ratio ; 
and though it is scarcely given to us to guess in what direction we are 
tending, he must have looked into the history of the ^past with very 
different eyes from those which have guided me in my studies, who does 
not see a certainty of progress and improvement to a degree quite in- 
calculable. 
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If we adopt for the Phonetic the same mode of classification as was 
pointed out for the Technic and .Esthetic Arts, it is easy to arrange them 
under similar heads ; it is not, however, so necessary with them as with 
the former classes, especially the first, for they are neither so numerous 
nor so complex, and the leading divisions are easily understood. — To 
pursue the analogy, however. The first means that man adopts for 
extending the natural power of his voice is that of Hieroglyphics, or 
picture-writing; the Egyptians employed only this mode, we, on the 
the contrary, adopt it only as ancillary to the alphabetic method, and 
so completely that we have almost forgotten its original destination ; and 
both sculpture and painting are with us idle arts, used merely as luxuries, 
or, at most, as auxiliary illustrations of the verbal arts. In Egj^pt, how- 
ever, they were the only mode of expression, and in Greece, at least, took 
half the burden, and were as important means of expression as words 
alphabetically expressed. 

Symbols form a second class of powers, wholly used by the Chinese, 
but by us only employed in arithmetic or geometry, either as figures or 
algebraic symbols. 

The most perfect, however, is the Alphabetic mode, which assigns to 
every word a set of signs, easily recognised, and rendering written language 
as certain and as easily understood as when spoken. 

The tools, engines, and machines, by which these powers are accumu- 
lated or directed, are brushes, pens, or types — statues, pictures, letters, 
books ; the latter under their myriad forms of ephemeral publications, 
periodical ones or standard works, and encyclopedias, &c. &c., which I 
need not enumerate here. 

For Primaiy Arts we have grammar and logic, in their widest, and at 
the same time, most abstract sense. 

For Useful Arts we have sculpture and painting, as these are, or 
may be, employed merely to represent natural objects or portraits, or 
to announce some literal fact, or tell some mere prosaic tale ; and in 
words we have all — simple, narrative, didactic, and, generally speaking, 
all works usually comprehended under the term prose. 

All these may be elevated into fine arts, in a class I have ventured to 
call Euphonetic, to which belong all the higher branches of sculpture and 
painting whenever these arts attempt poetry or elevation of sentiment ; 
and in the other, or verbal branch, eloquence and poetry, in all their 
thousand-and-one forms. 
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The distiuctiofi between the phonetic and euphonetic groups is easily 
understood in written works, but in sculpture and painting this is not the 
case with us. We do not know what the first means as a useful art ; 
for even portrait-sculpture with us tries to elevate itself into something 
Greek, with a sort of undefined notion that whatever imitates the arts of 
that people must bo a fine art, from the mere fact of imitation ; and although 
painting is not quite so exclusive, all painters are considered artists, and 
their works euphonetic, though one half of them do not pretend to rise 
above the level of the merest prose, and, consequently, have as little claim 
to be ranked as objects of fine art as a* matter-of-fact description of the 
landscape or living scene they represent would have to rank as poetry. 

Engraving and drawing, of course, in all their ramifications, in such a 
classification take rank with painting, as they are merely different modes of 
expressing the same idea, and would be easily classified were it worth while. 

The sculpture an<l jiainting here spoken of are, of course, neither the 
technic arts of carving or colouring, nor the aesthetic ones of using forms 
or colours for their sensual harmonies ; but when sculpture and painting are 
used, it may, and should be, in conjunction with their technic and aesthetic 
compeers, — cither as substitutes for words or in aid of them, to express some 
intellectual form of utterance, which is clearly th^ highest and noblest 
attrymte. * 

I am not sure that I have seen it distinctly asserted, but I know 
that the opinion has often been hinted at, that writing, painting, and 
sculpture, are only different forms of the same mode of expression, 
difl’ering only in degree. Of the three, writing is by far the most com- 
prehensive, in some respects the most distinct ; and painting cannot, 
perhaps, grapple with more than half the subjects that words can express, 
though in many instances it makes up in vividness for its want of generality. 
Thus no form of words can ever so distinctly convey to the mind of 
another the features of a man’s face, or of a landscape or building, or 
indeed, of any material thing, as a picture can. The history of a cam- 
paign or of a country may be represented in a series of pictures, and if 
well done, and sufficiently numerous, form no bad substitute for the 
w’ritten page. Novels have been so written : witness Hogarth’s “ Ma- 
nage a la Mode,” or the story of the two apprentices. Biography has 
been so written, such as Le Sueur’s “ Life of St. Bruno and, indeed, 
almost all narratives may be so expressed. The “ Iliad,” or the “ Paradise 
Lost,” might possibly be so written j and, indeed, there is little in narrative. 
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either poetical or prosaic, that pictures cannot represent, more or less 
perfectly. But such works as Locke on the “ Understanding,” or Laplace’s 
“ Mwanique Celeste,” all abstruse logical reasoning, and many of the 
ideas expressed even in the simplest narrative, arc quite beyond its pro- 
vince. But though it is true that painting cannot express all that words 
can, the converse is equally certain that words can express— sometimes, 
indeed, less vividly — all that painting can, and, as before said, much 
that it cannot. • 

The same remarks apply to sculpture in some respects ; though in the 
representation of the human figure it is superior to painting, from its 
being in the round, and repeafing the form of man in every point of 
view, not only at one fixed point, and by conventional means, as painting 
docs. But lahdscape seems beyond its power: a model never gives 
the same representation that a man sees in nature, and distance and 
perspective have, at least hitherto, not been mastered in this art, though 
it is not impossible they may be. The same causes prevent its dealing 
with great crowds or complicated subjects, tinless, indeed, it approaches 
nearly to its sister art in becoming little more than an engraved flat 
surface. But be this as it may, they evidently arc sister arts, concerned in 
representing the same subjects, each in its peculiar way, and both may be, 
undoubtedly, phoncti^ They either are the text themselves, and tell the 
tale that might have been told in words, or, more commonly with us, 
they illustrate or repeat the text, and tell in another form what has already 
been told, though less vjvidly perhaps, in the written p^ge. 

This will, perhaps, be more distinct if we turn to any of the technic 
arts; take architecture, for instance, as it is usually classed with them. 
It is true the phonetic arts can express this : words iKin de.scribe it, a 
painting or a model represent it, but the converse is not true. Archi- 
tecture can repeat no narrative, illustrate no book — it imitates nothing, 
illustrates nothing : it tells no tale, and barely manages to express an 
emotion of joy or sorrow with the same distinctness with which they can be 
expressed by the unphonetic brutes. It is true that by the addition of 
sculpture and painting a building may become phonetic, but we must 
not here confound two distinct modes of utterance : the voice is in the 
last-named arts, not in the technic ; but combined together, they form one 
of the noblest compounds that man has yet put together. 

If we turn, for instance, to such cathedrals as those of Chartres or 
Rheims ; on their walls we have not only a history of the world from the 

R 
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Creation — through the whole of the Old Testament down to the time 
of the building of the church — but a whole encyclopaedia of arts and 
manufactures ; agriculture, brewing, baking, spinning and weaving, 
carpentry, and building, all illustrated here. A whole code of morals, too, 
with the appropriate rewards and punishments ; and a whole treatise on 
theology, the Trinity, archangels, angels, saints, and all the heavenly host. 
Indeed if proof were wanted how completely all these arts are phonetic, 
every statue and every window here would prove it, in these vast sculp- 
tures and painted bibles and encyclopaedias of the middle ages. But 
the building itself is but a scaffold for their display, and a protection to 
shelter this vast and wondrous book. Itself it stands robed in beauty 
and magnificence, it is true, but mute and silent as the mountain or the 
forest that clothes its sides, and as incapable of repeating man’s voice as 
they are. 

The same remarks apply not only to the technic but to the aesthetic 
arts ; even music, which, using the same organ, and addressing the same 
sense, comes nearest to the phonetic arts, cannot in itself ascend beyond 
the expression of an emotion ; narrative, or any distinct and individual 
form of intellectual utterance, is entirely beyond its power. 

Wc now scarcely know what symbolism means as a fine art, but in the 
middle ages, as in Egy[)t, half the religion and poetry of the age was 
represented or expressed by purely eonventional symbols, sometimes 
having only the remotest possible analogy to the thing represented. I 
question much if this could be revived in an age like the present, when 
the verbal form of utterance is so universally prevalent, and certainly 
do not think it expedient that it should be; but be this as it may, it 
was at one time certainly a wcll-recogniscd mode of utterance, and as 
such entitled to a place in our classification. 

1 do not know of any better category by which to classify the sub- 
divisions of these phonetic arts, either in their imitative or verbal forms, 
than that which Bacon adopted for all human knowledge, arranging them 
as they belong, more or less directly, to the three principal faculties of the 
human mind, or as belonging to Memory, Imagination, or Reason, ac- 
cording as either of these predominate in the work or object of art. 

In the first must be classed all narratives or histories, every thing, in 
short, that has reference to time, or, to speak more correctly, to past 
time; for it does not, of course, refer to time in the abstract sense in 
which I have frequently used the word in previous parts of this work. It 
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rises into a fine, or euphonetic art, under the title of epic poetry, and all 
the various classes of poetic narrative. 

The second includes all prose fictions as a common art, and as a fine 
one all classes of imaginative poetry, whether lyric, dramatic, didactic, 
or otherwise. 

The third has philosophy for its useful basis ; and though, to prevent 
inventing a new word, I have used Eloquence as its euphonetic form, I do 
not, of course, mean thereby the art of persuading or pleasing the ears of 
an audience by well-chosen and well-spoken words, but the highest class 
of refined reasoning and philosophical utterance of which man is capable, 
considering it as the most elevated of all the arts. 

The distinction between the first and the two other classes is suffi- 
ciently distinct and easily understood, but it is not so easy to define 
correctly what the difference is between the two latter, as they are in 
reality only different forms of the same faculty. 

In imagination a man puts together premises that do not — perhaps 
cannot — exist together, to make up an assumed conclusion ; in reason he 
reverses the process, and from the observation of existing facts or pre- 
mises assumes, or arrives at, a given conclusion. Thus if any one wishes 
to imagine a good man, he groups together such characteristics or pecu- 
liarities as to his mind make up such an ideal. On the other hand, 
reason, carefully observing a man’s actions, arrives at the conclusion that 
he is good or otherwise. Imagination may talk of golden mountains, and 
eternal springs, shoreless oceans, and such-like things ; our reason, through 
the sciences, has put us in possession of nobler and better facts than 
these, and is conducting us to a far higher class of beauty, and more 
elevation of thought and character, than any imagination can ever conduct 
us to. 

Young nations and young minds do not reason from observed facts, 
but call on the direct intervention of a deity to account for every thing 
they see, but cannot trouble themselves to study and understand. They 
scarcely even imagine any thing, and are, as I before observed, content 
with the lowest forms of the aesthetic arts. A second stage, which is 
the one to which Greek civilisation reached, accounts for every thing 
through the intervention of that most imaginative of sciences. Metaphysics, 
which with imaginative poetry make up their highest utterance. The 
highest stage is when man confines himself to the observation of God’s 
works for his facts, and, using his reason alone, draws from them those 
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beautiful and sublime conclusions, which arc the highest aim, so far as we 
know, that he can reach to ; there may be a higher, but we do not yet see 
it. The Greeks could not foresee this stage, and never aspired beyond 
the second; and it would, therefore, be arrogant in us to assume that 
because we cannot foresee it, there can be no higher one than what 
we see. Nor can we hope to see it till we have more fully realised this 
one to ourselves than we have yet done; for even now most people, in 
speaking of the arts, would class the works of imaginative poetry above 
those of pure reason ; and, educated as we are, there is something to 
most minds cold and repulsive about scjence. Its truths do not warm 
them, and they cannot comprehend its sublimity: while, on the other 
hand, there is a syren sweetness about poetry that lures us to enjoy it 
without overtasking our indolence. But those who have advanced beyond 
this know how poor a substitute the best of man’s imaginings is for a 
knowledge of God’s truths. 

Sculpture and painting, even in their boldest flights, have never reached 
or attempted this highest mode of human utterance, nor do I think it 
probable they ever will. Narrative and imagination are more especially 
their province, and there they often rival words, not only in vividness, but 
in conception also. If, however, they cannot reach the highest, they form, 
by connecting the higher phonetic with the aesthetic arts, most important 
links in the great chain of human arts, which, rising from man’s lowest 
bodily necessities, elevates itself by almost insensible gradations to his 
highest intellectual aspirations. All are essential, and all valuable, though 
in a greater or less degree ; and when such a classification as I have been 
here attempting, or some better one, shall have been perfected, we shall 
be able to assign to each art its position, and ascribe to it its true relative 
value. 

To this I shall return presently, but in the meantime must dismiss the 
Politic* Arts with a few observations, that their place may be known; 
though neither their value nor their purposes are objects on which in a 
work like the present it is necessary that I should dwell long. 


* I have used throughout the word Poli- 
tic instead of the more usual one Political, 
that it may have the same termination as T 
have given to the names of the other arts ; 


and also because I uso it in a somewhat 
different sense from the common word, from 
which I wish to distinguish it. 
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The remaining three groups into which I have divided the science of 
Anthropics differ in so many things from those I have been treating of, 
that I do not see how, in their present state at least, it is possible cither to 
confound them or class them together. As I hinted before, they neither 
depend on the senses of man, nor are they amplifications of his senses or 
intellect, which I conceive all the other arts to be. It is possible that they 
may be discovered to be amplifications of intellectual senses, which, as 
such, would rank higher than the corporeal ones, or than intellect con- 
sidered merely as a power, which it is with reference to the Phonetic Arts ; 
and in this case, when cultivated as they should be, they would, no doubt, 
form a higher mode of utterance than either of the forms of imagination or 
reason, which, at the end of the last section, I classified as our most 
elevated forms of art ; and in them, consequently, may reside that higher 
aim towards which future generations may strive. I need scarcely add, 
that as at present carried out there is no trace of this either in their theory 
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or practice. With us they are little more than mere “ remedial arts 
something invented to palliate corporeal or moral evils, the existence of 
which is assumed as unavoidable, and tlTe remedy applied after its occur- 
rence to cure it if it can, not to avoid its happening at all. 

I am convinced they might be cultivated so as to merit a far higher 
title than this, and that it is only the imperfect mode in which they have 
hitherto been cultivated that renders such a title at all applicable ; and I 
think I can perceive a tendency that way in most of them. Medicine has 
hitherto been employed only to cure or alleviate diseases already existing; 
but an opinion seems creeping over the public mind that it might be as 
well, by proper sanitary measures, to prevent the occurrence of the malady, 
as merely to take it in hand when it has acquired a power which can only 
be controlled by violent remedies. 

In like manner laws have hitherto been made only to check existing 
evils or punish crimes already eoinmittcd ; but men begin to think, that by 
education and innocent recreation it might be as well to try and induce a 
man to refrain from crime, as merely to hang him up when the mischief is 
done. And though not so true, perhaps. Religion has only too often tried 
to remedy, by a mere form or ceremony, the absence of that true spirit of 
love and adoration which is its essence ; and the Inquisition in some form 
or other in this world, and TIell in the next, have been as often appealed 
to, as that persuasion which would lead man to good, or that force of 
reasoning which would bow him in adoration. 

Another characteristic from which I have ventured to give them the 
name of Politic Arts arises from their being essentially arts belonging to 
communities rather than individuals. A man may write a poem, paint a 
picture, build a house, or cook a dinner, entirely for himself or his own 
gratification ; but the fundamental idea of morals, or its extension, law or 
government, is man’s relation to other men as members of a community ; 
and the same is true religion, if one carefully distinguish it from the science 
of Theology : and though if medicine were mere drug-taking, a man might, 
of course, physic himself, yet in its higher sense, as concerned with the 
bodily health of communities, as rchgion is with their spiritual well-being, 
it is essentially an art of a community. But in this, as in all other instances, 
it is impossible to class arts into well-defined genera ; all we can do is to 
group by types, and if we adopt the same mode of arranging them as in 
previous cases, they may be arranged as this Introduction is written, 
thus, — 
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Physics, 

Anthropic Arts, 

Politic Arts — or Physics — Anthropic Arts — Politic Arts. 

Of Physics 

Physics — Anthropic Arts — 

Physics — Anthropic Arts — Politic Arts=Me(licine. 

Anthropic Arts — Politic Arts=Morals. 

Politic Arts = Religion. 

Where medicine will follow in due succession to Physiology, on which 
it is based, and follow after the Anthropic Arts in the same line. Morals 
is not based, however, on any physical science, but is purely anthropic, 
though practised in the same way as they are. Religion is higher, and 
comes before the beginning of our tables or theology, but after nothing that 
is either physieal or anthropic. 

Another characteristic which seems to distinguish these groups of arts 
from the others is, that they do not appear — at least as at present prac- 
tised — to be necessary to supply man’s wants, to increase his natural 
powers,* or to provide for his gratification. Their fundamental idea seems 
to be the existence of evil, and the remedies to be applied to palliate or 
eradicate it. At the same time to enjoy health, to do good, and to worship 
in sincerity and with fervour, are as high, I would say the highest, grati- 
fication human nature is capable of, and are impossible, as enjoyments 
at least, without the existence or knowledge of the opposite state of mind. 
Still moralists a.sk, and puzzle themselves with, the rjuestion, — Why should 
evil exist? and though some plausible answers have been returned for 
some evils, the question is still more a theological than a moral one. In 
this our philosophers appear to be pretty much in the same position 
that the physiologists were a century or two ago, when, from their imper- 
fect knowledge of the functions of the human body and its anatomy, they 
were forced to assume that one organ was a mere pad, another an orna- 
ment, others make-shifts or make-weights, without use or meaning. 
Bit by bit, however, they have discovered not only in man, but in all 
animals, the use of one organ or one vessel after another ; and though it 
cannot yet be said that we know all the uses of all the parts of a living 
body, we know enough to be able to assert (till at least one instance to the 
contrary can be proved) that there is no part, or organ, or vessel in the 

* Unless it be that Government is I carry out the division of labour to the 
merely an invention to enable man to | greatest possible extent. 
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healthy body which is not only required to perform some necessary function, 
but which is also the best conceivable contrivance for performing it, what- 
ever it may be discovered to be. Physiologists now pursue their researches 
with the most unhesitating faith, in the full truth of this great discovery, 
and it is worth all their other discoveries put together. And when moralists 
can shake off prejudice and the trammels of metaphysics, they will begin to 
perceive that what is true in the natural world is so also in the domain of 
morals, and that not only it could not, but it should not, be otherwise than 
it is. And when once they apply their minds fairly to discover the uses of 
what exists, they will soon lose conceit of tjieir utopianisms and silly schemes 
for making man otherwise than he is, and set to work to extract the 
greatest possible amount of good out of the unalterable condition attached 
to our existence, instead of wasting their time in speculating why things 
should be as they are, or still vainer attempts in fancying how they could 
be or we could make them better. Man was the same being at the begin- 
ning of the world as now, and exposed to similar evils, and will be so 
to the end of time. We cannot alter this, but we may make the best of it, 
and improve our condition to an almost unlimited extent. 


MEDICINE. 

As I said before, I am not going here to do more than indicate the 
position of the three groups of arts. Not because I think them less im- 
portant than those I have just been discussing, but because I shall not 
have occasion to refer to them again in these pages, this work being wholly 
occupied by the groups of Technic, Jisthetic, and Phonetic Arts, whose 
principal divisions 1 have just pointed out. Were I writing an encyclo- 
paedia or an essay on classification generally, they should, I know, occupy 
at least as much space as the other groups, perhaps more ; but not in an 
essay on the fine arts. Even then, however, I am very much inclined to 
think that the importance of the first of them, that of Medicine, in a 
scientific point of view, has been considerably overrated ; perhaps from its 
boundaries not being correctly defined. It is not, and must not, be con- 
founded with the physical science of Physiology, and never would have 
been, except that that science has been principally cultivated by medical 
men ; though the one bears about the same relation to the other that 
astronomy does to the art of navigation ; and I need scarcely say, that the 
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stars move in the orbits without much concerning themselves regarding the 
sextants with which sailors may be measuring their altitudes or the angles 
they form with one another. Nor is medicine Nosology, which is a 
scientific branch of Physiology ; it is only the art of curing the diseases 
engendered in our bodies, or the hurts to which we are liable from acci- 
dents. Unfortunately these form far too important an item in the life of 
man, more especially of civilised man, to be lightly overlooked ; and his 
happiness depends so much on guarding against them, or having the power 
to cure them when present, that it is scarcely to be wondered at that he 
should elevate this art to a higjier grade than it is strictly entitled to. 

But while I would separate from the art the sciences on which it is 
founded, there is one branch of it which is, perhaps, the most important of 
all, and which should occupy much more space than has hitherto been 
allotted to it. In insisting on those regulations of society by which intem- 
perance and ill-regulated excess, either of indulgence or exertion, might be 
avoided ; a more careful police, by which accidents might be prevented 
to a considerable extent ; and more than these, tlie sanitary condition of 
towns or places where masses of men are congregated, not only as regards 
the great essentials of cleanliness and ventilation, and those appliances of 
exercise and recreation by which health is promoted and disease prevented ; 
these would, I believe, have a more beneficial effect on the general health of 
mankind than all the drugs that ever were concocted ; and an opinion to this 
effect seems now to be gaining ground. But this has hitherto been left either 
to the statesman or philanthropist, who, unless by accident he should happen 
at the same time to be a medical man, probably knows very little about the 
matter. We, up to this time, have always paid our doctors for curing 
diseases, not for preventing them, and, consequently, very little of this 
unprofitable Hygiene has been taught in our schools, or is to be found in 
our medical treatises. 

Surgery is a second branch of the profession, the benefits of which are 
manifold and manifest. Men cannot live congregated in masses, as in 
thickly populated societies they are obliged to be, without being more or less 
exposed to accidents ; nor can they perform many of the hard tasks which 
an artificial state of society imposes on its less fortunate members without 
deranging natural functions, which only the knife and the bandage or salve 
can remedy. 

But whether medicine or pharmacy has done much for humanity is 
a question they best can- answer who have practised it longest. But it has 
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been doubted whether the mistakes — which must take place in an art 
where so much is done in the dark — have not caused more mischief than 
it has effected good; and, after all, whether when you have cured the 
patient with drugs you have not merely discounted matters, and whether 
on the average the poison you have put in to drive out the other has not so 
weakened the constitution as to cause as much suffering afterwards as if it 
had been left alone. 

But it is of little use reasoning upon the matter ; men of all ages have, 
when ill, had recourse to drugs and their dispensers, and in all ages will 
probably do so. , 

Threescore years and ten were the life of man three thousand years 
ago, and we do not appear to have lengthened it by the wonderful dis- 
coveries in this art in the interval ; nor does it appear that that portion of 
the community who have most recourse to the chemists’ shops are the 
healthiest : but that physicians do something to alleviate the ills and suffer- 
ings of us poor mortals I willingly hope and believe ; but surely not enough 
to elevate their art, as is too often done, to a level with the Physical Sciences 
and the triumphs of the human mind in the higher developement of art. 


MORALS. 

The various arts of (jovernraent form another group as important to the 
well-being of man as the last, and to a certain extent overriding it. As is 
shewn in the table, it is based on Ethics or Morals, in other words, the 
knowledge of right and wrong, — a science that comes after the three great 
divisions of Anatomy, Physiology, and Ontology, pretty much as the 
invisible chemical rays succeed the blue ones, beyond the end of the 
visible spectrum. But, notwithstanding its acknowledged importance, I 
know of none so imperfect as this. We all can talk fluently enough about 
right and wrong, or justice and injustice; but when we come to define in 
general terms what they are, or why they should be so, we are instantly 
lost in a cloud of indistinct verbiage, which proves nothing and leads to 
nothing. And though not only philosophers in the closet, but all the 
legislators of all countries since the world began, have been trying to find 
out what is right and what wrong, they do not yet seem to have arrived 
at any satisfactory or well-defined conclusion on the subject. True it is, 
that in nine cases out of ten all men agree ; and yet this seems more the 
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result of a certain empirical experience of expediency than of any well- 
understood principle. The principle of the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number is a bold definition of what ought to guide a legislature ; but it 
leaves behind it, and untouched, the essential principle of right and wrong, 
the innate, or more correctly the instinctive, feelings it gives rise to. 
Does it explain why we approve of the widow’s mite and sneer at the rich 
man’s donation ; why we boil over if cheated of a shilling by a person to 
whom we would willingly give a pound if asked for it ; or why we are con- 
sumed with wrath if a man touches us with the intention to insult ns, but 
pardon instantly one that knocks us down by accident ? The most horrible 
of all crimes is the murder of even our worst enemies in time of peace ; the 
most approved of virtues is the murder of those who never did us harm in 
time of war. Take a shilling out of a irian’s till, and all society frowns 
upon you ; ruin the same man by unnecessary and vexatious litigation, and 
it is a matter of business that no one carCs to reprobate. 

To account for these, and fifty other anomalies that occur at every 
hour, we must go higher than has hitherto been done. We must first get 
distinct notions of what virtue and vice, and good and evil, are as extremes 
of one scale. To insist on the absence of the latter, as some have wished 
to do, would be like insisting that the thermometer should always stand at 
sixty, and that we should always, and every where, have the light of noon-day. 
Without the gradations of heat and cold, and light and darkness, the affairs 
of the physical world wovdd soon be brought to a stand-still ; and in the 
moral we require more .certainly the spur of evil than the blandishments of 
good to induce us to exertion and to enable us to fulfil the high destiny 
for which we were created. I wish those moralists who grumble so 
seriously at the existence of evil would explain how the world would get 
on were one iota of it abstracted, unless they were at the same time pre- 
pared to reconstitute man and all the world on some new plan of which I 
have not the remotest conception. How', for instance, admitting food to 
be absolutely requisite for man’s existence, they would induce him to take 
it regularly without the evil of hunger ; or if the pleasure were to be so 
great as to be a certain inducement, how they would stop him without the 
evils of repletion ; or how, if man were made invulnerable and exempt from 
pain and disease, they would re.strain him from committing every enormity 
that we can conceive, and others to which such a state of things would lead, 
but of which fortunately we have no conception. My space, however, will 
not allow me to pursue the argument further than to define, that the 
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science of Ethics must not only include a knowledge of what is good and 
what is evil, or, in other words, what is right and what is wrong, but also a 
knowledge of the uses and purposes of evil as well of good ; doing this not 
only with reference to civilised man in particular instances, but with 
reference to all created nature and the whole constitution of the world. If 
any such attempt has been made, I am ignorant of its existence. 

The function of the legislative branch of government appears to be 
merely to discover, to discuss, and to enact in the form of regulations 
and laws, and for the guidance of the executive, such discoveries as they 
may make, or fancy they make, in the natural science of Ethics. In 
despotic states this is managed simply enough by employing one man to 
enact the laws, under the influence nevertheless of public opinion, however 
expressed, and always with the assistance of some sort of counsel or other. 
In representative states the machinery is infinitely more complicated, and, 
judging from the re.sults, infinitely more perfect ; and though living in the 
midst of the process, it is difficult to abstract the mind so as to form a cor- 
rect estimation of the result. But there can be no doubt that we have 
lately made immense strides in the right direction ; and though I do not 
believe that human laws will ever be any thing else but a clumsy helpmate 
to the operation of the great laws of nature, still, in an artificial state of 
society, they arc absolutely reejuisite to enable masses of men to live 
together, which without them would be impossible. As far, however, as 
the mass of mankind is concerned, governments, as at present constituted, 
must leave entirely out of consideration the whole class of rewards and 
inducements, and act only through repression and punishments. And even 
then one of the first principles of our legislature is, that government should 
never act or interfere where it can avoid it. But let it act as it will, no 
human laws will ever enumerate more than one in ten of the offences 
which daily take place against the laws of nature, or reach even that pro- 
portion of the offenders against even the written laws. However vigilant 
and excellent your police may be, it is clear that at least nine in ten must 
escape the punishment the law prescribes to their offences ; and were it 
not that there is a law beyond our law, and whose operation no man can 
escape, the business of the world would soon come to a stand-still. But 
nothing appears more certain than that right never was unrewarded, 
wrong never unavenged ; and that, sooner or later, whether through 
the agency of man’s laws or by the operation of an invisible Nemesis, 
the offender is certainly overtaken by the punishment due to his offence. 
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It is, of course, not easy to see how this is the case in all instances, 
though in most a more careful analysis than is usual would probably reveal 
the truth ; and in many cases it is easy to (jiiote examples in which they 
appear not to be the case ; for the variations are infinite ; and if there were 
not scope there could be no free-will. But what can appear more various 
and uncertain than the duration of human life, yet on a sufficient number 
of instances we can calculate its duration to a fraction ? What more uncer- 
tain than the rain and the temperature, yet on a sufficient number of 
observations there is no perceptible variation ? And my own belief is, that a 
careful register would enable uq to detect many moral laws that now 
appear only confusion and the operation of blind chance; and it is on 
such observation only that we can hope to reconstruct the science of Ethics, 
and thus form a rational basis for the art of Government. 

This done we shall have laid the foundation-stone ; but it appears then 
requisite to grant a power or faculty of knowing, — or, as I would express 
it, a sense, or instinct, of right and wrong peculiar to man, — which would 
take the place in this science whi(di the hand and its muscles did in the 
Technic division, or the power of speech did for the Mental ; and lastly, we 
must admit the power of the combined intellect of a man to direct this as 
the other faculties ; and to enable him not only to use it profitably, but to 
multiply its powers, and to record and perpetuate it so as to make it 
capable of that increase and progress which are marked as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the two other great divisions. 

Without going into the minuter subdivisions, there arc two great ones 
which are sufficiently distinct and intelligible if government were divided into 
the executive and legislative. An instance will, perhaps, best illustrate 
what I conceive to be the theory of the former. The legislature of 
Mississippi proposed the other day to abolish all laws relating to the 
enforcement of the payment of debts, and generally all interference of 
the government in the debts and accounts of its subjects, on the plea 
that if this were done no man would be trusted who was not honest, 
and every man would then be careful to whom he lent his money ; and 
thus all would be able to protect themselves, while honesty would be 
encouraged, and the dishonest starve. The same reasoning might be 
applied to robbery. Government might decline to interfere to punish 
thieves, on the plea that men would then shut their windows, bar then- 
doors, and watch who came in and went out ; and thus thieves would starve, 
and all trials and litigation from this source cease. And the same reasoning 
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might be applied to murder, and, indeed, to all crimes, and every man be 
left to be his own judge and defender. The beasts and savages manage 
matters pretty much in this fashion ; and in the middle ages (say the 
twelfth century) something very similar existed in many states of Europe, 
or would have existed but for the Church, where every man collected his 
own debts, and defended his own life and property ; and, by the same 
token, the law of the most strong prevailed throughout the land, and 
crime and oppression pervaded every corner of it. Since that time a 
gradual change for the better has been taking place, principally through 
the introduction of the subdivision of labour, by which a certain number 
of citizens are set apart and paid to perform these functions, as 
judges, magistrates, and police, internal and external; and not only do 
these men, by being able to devote their whole time and lives to it, do it 
better than every man could for himself ; and so far has this division 
of labour been carried in the more civilised states, that it is found that one 
man in a hundred so set apart, cither to form the civil police, with its 
judges, magistrates, and all their subordinate officials, or the generals, 
officers, and privates of the army, is quite sufficient for all purposes re- 
quired ; and the remaining ninety-nine are left free to follow whatever 
occupations are most convenient to themselves or beneficial to the state. 
I need not add that under this m/inie our causes are better judged, our 
lives and property better protected, and the peace of the world better 
preserved, than under the old plan of every man performing all these 
functions for himself, to which the American legislature would recommend 
our returning. 

After providing, by internal regulations and police, for the seemity of 
persons and property, one of the principal occupations of all governments 
is, and always has been, to prepare for or conduct wars ; but whether this 
is to continue so is not quite clear. Some — enthusiasts, I fear — fancy 
wars will cease in an everlasting peace, but there certainly does not appear 
to be any tendency that way at present, or any thing that would lead us 
to hope that such were possible ; but during the last six centuries there 
has been a gradual and steady tendency towards confining wars entirely to 
the military, men paid for the purpose, and accustomed to look on it and 
its chances as matters of routine business. In the nliddle ages every 
man was a soldier, every town or mansion a fort or fortress, and war 
was eveiywhere and at every man's door. But through steady progress 
in carrying out the great problem of the division of labour, this has, in a 
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great measure, been remedied, and might be still further ; and if no towns 
were fortified, or only by detached forts, and discipline more strictly 
enforced in war, and armies obliged to support themselves, war would 
lose half its terrors for the peacefully inclined, and at the same time half 
its charms for the more bellicose part of the community. 


RELIGION. 

I have now reached the last of those divisions into which the classifi- 
cation has led me to arrange the science of Anthropics, and besides being 
the last, it is the highest and most noble. Like all other arts, it is only 
the elaboration by man of a science, and in this instance that science is 
Theology, with which the table began. Here, as there, I assume the existence 
of a Deity, not only from niy own reasoned conviction that such is the fact, 
but because no nation exists, or has existed, without such a belief ; and were 
it otherwise, it is, in speaking of Theology, not here that I would adduce 
any argument I might have to bring forward on the subject. At the 
same time I am perfectly aware that many deny such existence, but such 
infidelity, in many cases, exists as a form of vice in men who shun 
the responsibility of their own acts, and would willingly disbelieve that 
they might thus hope to escape the control which such a belief implies. Rut 
a far more common cause arises when a priesthood insist on men’s believing 
in a religion suited only to an ignorant or barbarous people ; such was the 
case in Rome during the Empire, when the best men were revolted by the 
absurdities of the heathen religion ; and such the case in Erance during 
the last century, when the best and most intellectual minds turned in 
disgust from the mummeries, the false miracles, and falser legends, which 
the priesthwd insisted on calling Christianity. And when the good dis- 
believed, the bad too eagerly caught the example ; and the revolution was 
the solution of what ever must be the greatest curse that can befall a 
nation — a religion behind the intellect of the age, and a priesthood trying 
to supply its place by antiquated ceremonies and obsolete beliefs. To 
some such state we, too, are tending, if a certain party in England be 
allowed to have their way ; but let us hope a better fate, for it is not 
yet too late. Still without some loftier and nobler conception of religion 
than is now generally prevalent, the fate of society trembles in the balance ; 
it scarcely elevates the less educated classes, and the more intellectual even 
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dare to look down upon it. Society wants some loftier aim, some object 
which can be a loadstar upon all its designs, and give to mankind that 
greatness of purpose which can bind them together, and give unity and 
greatness to all they do. Without this, science scarce dares to pursue 
its great object with that singleness of purpose which can alone lead to 
great results, and either shrinks abashed at its own boldness, or becomes 
inflated with pride on its own assumed self-sufficiency. 

It was the possession of this great aim that gave to the arts of an 
ignorant and serni-barbarous people in the middle ages that perfection 
and that beauty before which we bow in reverence, but can scarcely 
even now comprehend ; and it is the want of it that makes our arts, with 
all our knowledge and all our power, a mere plaything — a luxury, to 
amuse and distract, to please the passing hour, without any higher aim, 
and attaining no higher object. 

And shall it be said that all the progress and all the improvement of 
the last three centuries have only served to deprive us of this great motive 
and aim — to lower our conception of the Deity, and to enfeeble our faith 
in religion ? If it were so, our knowledge would be, indeed, a curse, 
and we had far better return to ignorance and barbarity than remain 
thus. But it cannot and must not be so. Every advance of science 
must be used to enlarge our conception of the Deity, and to shew the 
beauty and perfection of His works — to elevate mankind towards Him, 
and at the same time to shew how utterly insignificant and powerless 
man is of himself, and how dependent on Him that created and now 
sustains him. 

Man certainly has no nobler attribute, nor any one that distinguishes 
him more essentially from all other created beings, than this knowledge of 
the Divinity, and can follow no higher aim than in trying to extend and 
perfect it. He can undertake no higher task than in trying to honour 
the Deity by such means ns are in his power ; and he can perform no 
healthier function than when he kneels periodically before Him in worship, 
and acknowledges in proud humility the greatness of God, and his own 
comparative insignificance. 


I have now concluded all I had to say, here at least, on the classifi- 
cation of human knowledge, having run my fingers — perhaps somewhat 
carelessly — over all the notes of the scale ; and though I cannot flatter 
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myself that I have settled the question as to how it should be done, I 
think any one who has carefully followed me through the preceding pages 
will acknowledge that I have pointed out new relations, and opened up 
new views of the relative affinities of science and art, which I cannot but 
think clear up many difficulties in understanding them, and must be of 
the greatest use in studying the great (|Ucstion treated of. Be this as it 
may, it will be seen that we have been walking in a true encyclopaedical 
circle, having commenced with Theology, or the knowledge of God, and 
ending in Religion, as the last and the highest attribute of man, falling 
into the first by such insensible •degrees that it is of little consequence 
where the study of the tables commences : for beginning cither with 
Astronomy or Anthropics, or any where else, the student will be led round 
to where he started from without any breach in the sequence ; and the 
scries comprehends — or, at least, may be made to comprehend — the whole 
statical knowledge possessed by roan. 

The remaining division of Anthropic sciences, consisting of Human 
Histoiy and Anthropic Geography, follows here of course in the classifi- 
cation, and to them the remainder of tliis work is dedicated. In a 
classified encyclopajdia they should succeed in immediate juxta-j)osition, 
but before proceeding to them it will assist in comprehending the subject 
if we pause to recapitidate the results of the above classification, and to 
extract from it some of the maxims that should guide us in our future 
investigations. 


T 
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PART III. 

Section I. 

4 

ON BEAUTY IN AUT. 

Few things have been more frc<jnently attempted tlian to define in 
what “beauty in art” consists, and certainly liitherto with singularly little 
success ; one of the most prevalent sources of error being the assumption 
that beauty is one single and well-defined emotion, and capable of being 
reasoned on as such : whereas, in truth, nothing can be more various, and 
at the same time more universally prevalent ; and so variously are we 
formed, that to no two men is it the same tiling, though all can perceive 
it, and most men fancy they see it as otiicrs do : like the rainbow which a 
crowd are gazing at, they fancy they are looking at one object, while no 
two pair of eyes can see the same bow ; so each man assumes the beauty 
he secs or can appreciate to bo the only true one, and excludes all others 
from the category. He is right, and all men are right, so far as they arc 
individually concerned ; but we must ascend higher, if we would deduce 
general laws on such a subject. 

If the above classification has been understood, and its general prin- 

ciph's admitted — even though its details should be cavilled at we shall 

have no great difficulty in accomplishing this, and in arriving at a cor- 
rector definition of the subject, and consequently w'o shall be able to apply 
more definite rules of criticism to a work of art than has hitherto been 
possible. 

Beauty, in the first place, means perfection ; for whatever is perfect is 
beautiful in the eyes ot those who understand it. A sailor sees beauties in 
a class of ships, a jockey in a race of horses ; while to the common observer 
these look only like the common, every-day fomis of these objects. A 
mechanician is enchanted with the ingenuity of some new machine ; an 
astronomer is enraptured by the beauty of some new instrument, in which 
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most men would see only unintelligible complexity ; an anatomist searches 
for and finds beauty amidst death and putrefaction, from which most men 
would shrink in horror and disgust. All these arc beauties ; but in most 
cases perfection can only bo called technic or mere mechanical beauty, 
admirable in itself, and the highest class of beauty to which a mere useful, 
or, as I have called it, a mere technic art can rise : but in no instance 
can it be said to elevate the object out of the class of useful into that of the 
fine arts. 

A second class of beauties are the aesthetic or sensuous beauties, which 
do cficct this whenever they ar<j {)ropcrly em[)loye(l, and, when combined 
with technic perfection, constitute- a very large and noble class of fine 
arts. They arc, however, as 1 before remarked, capable of beauty without 
this combination : as, for instance, an arrangement of colour may be 
hideously ugly ; the same dilfercntly arranged, eminently beautiful. One 
arrangement of the notes of music produces a frightful discord, another 
the most ex(|uisitc harmony ; and this without our being able to say 
that the one is more perfect tlian the other — merely that the one is 
harmonious, or so arranged as to give pleasure to the senses, while the 
other is not. 

A third and the highest class is phonetic or intellectual beauty, which 
may be presented to the mind by mere words or conventional signs, with- 
out enlisting cither the aesthetic or technic arts to assist it ; but the most 
perfect work of art will be one that combines all three classes, but it must 
rank higher as an utterance of fine or high art in the ratio in which the 
phonetic predominates over the assthctic ingredient, or that over the 
technic one. 

Between these three, which are the only ones I have thought it neces- 
sary to circumscribe or define, there arc, of course, innumerable gradations 
and shades, and nowhere can the line be distinctly drawn between one 
class and the one next to it either way ; still they are, so far as my analysis 
goes, the three great types of beauty, and I have not found any other 
requisite in attempting to judge of any work of art that has been 
presented to me. They must, however, be looked upon only as genera, 
including innumerable species, which it may be useful to define hereafter, 
but not at the present stage of this inquiry. 

To make this clearer, I have taken a dozen arts at random out of the 
tables, and, assuming their perfection or merits to be divided into twelve 
equal parts, I have arranged them under the three classes of beauty to 
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which I conceive them to belong, without, of course, pretending to any 
thing like minute accuracy. Thus, — 



Technic. 

^Esthetic. 

Phonetic. 


.Heating, Ventilation, &c. 

11 

1 

0 

= 

13 

Joinery 

9 

3 

0 


15 

Gastronomy 

7 

5 

0 


17 

Jewellery 

7 

4 

1 

= 

18 

Furnishing 

6 

5 

1 

= 

19 

Clothing 

5 

9 

1 

= 

20 

il^ramique 

5 

5 


= 

21 

Gardening 

4 

0 


= 

22 

Architecture 

4 

4 

4 

= 

24 

Musi(^ 

o 

(i 

4 

= 

20 

Painting 

3 

3 

6 

= 

27 

Drama 

o 

o 

H 

= 

30 

Poetiy 

- 

o 

10 

= 

31 

Eloquence 

- 

1 

11 

= 

35^ 


Thus I conceive a perfect object of Gastronomy to consist of 7 or 
8 parts of plain hunger - satisfying food, and 4 or 5 of palatable in- 
gredients ; in Jewellery, that 7 parts are made up of mechanical excel- 
lence of execution, 4 of beauty of form or colour, or some such, and 
1 in expressing a meaning, which it can do to a small extent while the 
former art cannot, b'urnishing and clothing depend rather more on the 
aesthetic quantities for perfection ; but though they may express grief or 
cheerfulness, and such-like emotions, to a certain extent, in this respect 
they are scarcely in advance of the former. Gardening, on the contrary, 
may express gloom or grandeur, or elegance and gladness, more distinctly 
than those arts, while it docs not depend so much on technical perfection, 
but more on its esthetic qualities of scent, form, or colour. Pottery and 
glass-ware, though so entirely different in form from gardening, unite the 
three kinds of beauty in nearly the same proportions. Architecture, on 
the contrary, when perfect, unites the three classes in as nearly as possible 
equal proportions, which to my mind is one of its great perfections as an 
object of artistic study. In Music, though the aesthetic element is the pre- 
dominant one, execution is also an important element, but not so much so 


* Any other set of figures would do as 
well as these ; and, indeed, the proper 
mode of repre.seiiting it would ho by 
algebraic signs representing any set of 
figures that might afterwards be adopted. 


But this would be presuming too much at 
present ; these figures are simple and easily 
followed, and therefore sufficient for my 
present purpose. 
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as its phonetic powers of expression. In the Drama — I mean, of course, as 
represented — the highest mode of utterance is by far the most important, 
but the two lower ones are also essential to perfection. Poetry cannot be 
said to require, or indeed to be able to use the technic mode, but music 
is an ingredient it can scarcely dispense with; and even the highest 
eloquence is aided by musical harmony, though, of coiu-se, in less degree 
than poetry : indeed, it cannot be said to be essential, but it is an aid to 
perfection. 

If we multiply the figures in the first column by 1, in the second by 
2, and in the third by 3, we shall gain a quotient, which will very nearly 
express the relative value of any class of works of art. By such a scheme 
the lowest number will be 12, which will express mere technic or mechanical 
perfection in a work of art which docs not attempt an aesthetic or phonetic 
form, though few perfect works of any kind can be quite devoid of 
something of a higher class of art, and 13 or 14 is, perhaps, the lowest 
figure ever practically existent. At the other end of the scale 36 is the 
highest figure possible, but that is, probably, unattainable — practically, at 
least — and has hitherto been unreached ; indeed, though I can fancy a 
work as high as 34 or 35, 1 cannot name one that has reached that 
figure. To exemplify this I have carried out in a fourth column the 
results, to shew what is meant, though I cannot expect that many will 
agree with me, and few can have the same idea as to what a perfect work 
of art in each class is, to which alone the table ref(!rs, while, in criticising 
any individual production, it will always be necessary to analyse the 
amount of each class which it may contain. Thus many pictures or 
statues lay no claim to being phonetic utterances, as representing mere 
inanimate objects, such as furniture, fruit, &c. ; and frequently their forms 
are so ungraceful, and the colours so inharmonious, that their proper 
description would be 8, 9, or 10 technic, and 4, 3, or 2 fcsthctic : if the 
last, they would rank as works of art below a good soujlet or a vol-au-vent, 
where I certainly should class many of the pictures annually exhibited in 
London. The greater part of modern pictures aim at aesthetic perfection 
of outline or colour, and few are without technical excellence of some 
sort ; and when they attempt also a phonetic expression, they may range 
upwards from 18 to 22, but I do not know any modern painting that 
even proposes to itself a higher object of ambition than such numbers 
as 4T, 6M, 2P = 22, or at the very utmost 24 ; it is only among the 
very highest class of pictures of the Italian school that we can look for 
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any thing beyond this. The Dutch school, on the contrary, most gene- 
rally aims at mere technic merit, seldom attempting the {esthetic, though 
in some instances the painters attempt a rude and quaint mode of phonetic 
utterance. 

If we apply the same numerical mode of criticism to buildings, 
we shall tind that such as the pyramids of Egypt — though technically 
magnificent beyond all the buildings of the world — have very little 
aesthetic, and scarcely I of phonetic value. The great temple of Baal- 
bec — and, indeed, the greater nundjor of the Roman temples — I should 
feel inclined to class as G for the mcehanical excellencies of size and 
construction, 4 for beauty of form and detail, and certainly not more 
than 2 for any expression of religion or intellect they may possess, making 
up 20 for their artistic value. (Cologne (Cathedral may be expressed as 
5, 4, 3, or 22 ; Rlieims, or indeed the hcau idml of a Gothic cathedral, 
as 5, 3, 4, or 23. 'I'hc Parthenon at Athens is perhaps the most 
perfect building we possess ; and its technical merits I assume in con- 
secjuence ns 4 ; its Ixiauty of form and colour, assuming the latter to be 
restored, as 4 also, and its phoiKJtic expression, not only through its 
technic and msthetic perlection, but also by means of its purely phonetic 
sculpture and painting, to be of about the same c.xtent. I can, at the 
same time, easily fancy a building so completely devoted to the exhibition 
of painting and sculpture, such as a mausoleum or monument, or 
fountain, for instance, where the phonetic mode of expression would so 
completely predominate as to give it a higher value in the classification 
than 24 ; but then I should be inclined to class it with sculpture or 
painting, not as an object of architecture, which must here have become a 
subordinate art. 

The same mode of criticism may, of course, be applied to all the other 
arts, but I have said enough to explain what I mean, which is all that is 
here rc(|uired, as the application comes in a future part of this work, 
and till the subject is much better understood than it is at present, it is 
impossible to apply any such formula with that precision which alone could 
render it of value in discriminating the various merits or value of works of 
art. There is, however, no individual specimen to which I have not been 
able to ap[)ly it with satisfaction to myself, nor any set of figures, either in 
the table or which can be compounded out of it (except, perhaps, the 
highest), to which it would not be possible to assign a work of art which 
shall be its equivalent. Its value, however, will be better understood as 
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we advance ; in the meantime so important do I think it for the correct 
understanding of the subject, that before leaving it I must make another 
attempt to make it clearer by the annexed diagram, which is an attempt 



to represent mechanically the table page 140. On the left is a low curve 
for the Imponderables, which, however, runs some way under the technic, 
and the jcsthetic curve loses itself about the centre of it. Tims they may 
may be united with the Technic or yEsthetic Arts, either in distinct portions 
or fading into one another by infinitesimal shades. 

The next, or technic curve, extends from one end of the scale to tlie 
other; and the arts 1 liave written over it possess, besides tlicir technic 
value, the a'sthetic property as nearly as 1 can represent them in the 
proportion indicated by a section of the diagram immediately under each 
name, the phonetic curve entering only at the ui)per end of the scale. The 
same remarks apply to the next, or aesthetic curve, where it will be seen 
that Architecture stands over equal portions of the technic and phonetic 
curves, though, owing to the imperfi;(;tion of the diagram, it has a 
double amount of aesthetic expression assigned to it ; and Music, 
though ranking higher as an aesthetic art, has less of the technic ingre- 
dient ; and Singing, though more phonetic, has less of either of the other 
two. The fourth, or phonetic curve, extends to the middle of the 
technic, (which, however, fades away before reaching its highest utter- 
ances,) though the aesthetic extends quite to the end, but occupies only 
a very small space under the arts wliich I have placed at this end of 
the scale. 

As these are the only classes of art with which I am now occn[)icd, I 
have brought down the phonetic curve atouptly, by a dotted line, to 
the end of the aesthetic one. But to represent it perfectly, it should 
extend to the right to the same distance as it does to the left, from its 
highest point at Eloquence ; and a fifth curve for the Politic Arts — or. 
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perhaps more correctly, three more curves for the three branches of politic 
arts — ought to rise in the same succession beyond it, as these three do 
beyond the Imponderables j for, as I said before, I believe that in them, 
when properly cultivated, reside the higher aspirations, towards which 
mankind have yet to strive. I have not, however, added them to the 
diagram, as I fear the meaning of such curves would scarcely be under- 
stood, and I know that the arts in question, in their present state, have no 
title to such lines. 

When, however, we look back through the history of mankind, we 
find the Egyptians, with an almost purely technic civilisation and form of 
art, scarcely dreaming of the acstlictic form ; the Greeks, on the contrary, 
rising into perfection in the expression of sensual and aesthetic beauty, 
but without suspecting the existence of a higher and more purely intel- 
lectual mode of utterance. AVc shoidd not be surprised that, though we 
have reached, or are reaching, tlie [dionetic hciglit, we scarcely can form a 
distinct conception of any thing lying beyond. I think I can, however, 
trace distinctly the outliiK! of one or of tlirec mountains beyond, and 
higher than the highest pinnacle to which we have yet attained ; and 
though it may take thousands of years before man can even climb to their 
summit, much l(;ss explore and map them out satisfactorily, they are there ; 
and when they arc reached, though I cannot now conceive the possibility 
of a higher than the last, he that stands on its summit may see ridge on 
ridge extending beyond and above even this, into the sublimest infinity of 
space. 

llcsides these three great divisions of beauty in art, there are some of 
the minor gradations to which it may be well to allude before leaving this 
branch of the subject ; one of the principal of these is association, a form 
of phonetic utterance which throws a veil of beauty over some objects in 
the minds of particular persons, which to others appear only common- 
place, or even ugly. The scenes of our childhood, or places where we 
have dwelt happily, are always beautiful in our eyes; and we may even 
educate ourselves by association to admiring flat, plain, or barren moors, 
more than the most picturesque or sublime scenery, which our reason tells 
us is far more beautiful, though we cannot feel it. Simple melodies in music 
often appeal more forcibly to men’s feelings than the most elaborately 
concerted pieces, when we associate with them some recollection of times 
and places where we have heard them. And in all countries there are 
national melodies, strange and often monotonous to the car of a foreigner. 
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which to the native produce an effect unequalled almost by the highest 
inspiration of poetry. 

In architecture, we acknowledge no other beauty at the present day, 
perfei'tion and harmony being entirely thrown aside, while we associate 
beauty with a Doric or Corinthian column, or a Norman pier or Cothic 
arch, and wherever we see them, — or even see them literally and correctly 
copied, wc arc pleased, and think the object beautiful ; but the smallest 
deviation from the model offends our eyes, and wc can see no beauty in 
the originality. Yet these styles are so essentially different, both in 
principle and detail, that if one isi right, the rest must be wrong, — if, in- 
deed, all are not so : but this we do not think of, and we find the same 
architect forced at the same moment to build correct buildings in all the 
styles, thus contradicting himself every hour ; and all men of taste (so 
called), in like manner, insisting on this literal repetition of forms with 
which they associate beauty, imwcly because in other times they produced 
it, though under other circumstances and for other purposes. 

It is not, however, unfortunately, architecture alone, but all the arts, 
from the highest to the lowest, that have been cursed by the influence of 
this lowest and most unrea.soning source of f)eauty. Poetry, till very 
lately, was almost as completely subject to it as the rest ; and had not 
Shakspearc lived before their subjection, he might have fallen, ns Milton 
did, beneath its enslaving tendency : and all the poets from that time till 
the end of the last century are more or less tainted with the (inick and 
Roman servitude. Literature is now emancipating herself from these 
trammels, but, like all long-enslaved communities, her first steps in the 
path of freedom are wild and uncertain, and wc have yet a long ap- 
prenticeship to serve before we can be trusted with our liberty, or use it 
rightly. 

Sculpture is entirely enslaved to some mysterious idea that the Greeks, 
and they only, could excel in this art ; but the fortunate destruction of 
the paintings of the ancients enabled that art to become a Christian utter- 
ance : but even this has not escaped with us ; for we must needs thrust 
our necks under the yoke of Italy or Holland, and can find beauty only 
where wc can associate it with what is beautiful in their or some other 
school. And even down to furniture, crockery, or jewellery, with us the one 
source of beauty is association ; and though I am far from denying its 
beneficial influence on art when properly used, it is, at best, only a slavish 
and retrograde source of beauty, in every respect inferior to those derived 

u 
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from perfection and harmony, or imagination, which are always noble and 
legitimate objects ; and when the aim is to produce them, the result must 
be not only pleasing, but elevating ; and the art that is subject to their 
influence, and to it only, must aflbrd high intellectual gratification to its 
professors, and all who understand it, and be gradually progressive towards 
higher and better things. 

Though these may be the principal sources of beauty, there arc, no 
doubt, many smaller ones which arise wdien we come to analyse closely our 
particular emotions. In speaking, for instance, of the beauty of the human 
form, three-fourths of it, I am convinced, arise from the perfection we 
perceive in the adaptation of the means to the end, whether for bodily 
strength or intellectual power ; but there is also harmony of colour and of 
form, theni being no rude and hard outlines, but a gradation and blending 
together of all the parts, and also a harmony of purpose : for in nature we 
do not sec the head of an Apollo on the shoulders of a Hercules, nor the 
reverse, and any attempt to mix such discordances together would offend 
in art cvem the most uninstructed eye. [Resides these, however, there is a 
certain sexual instinct which makes man look on and admire woman, and 
w'oinan see beauty in man, which is not referable to either of these sources, 
but to a separate feeling, which, like many others, either heightens or 
interferes with our perception of beauty derived from other sources. 

It would be absurd to attempt any definition of beauty which would 
exclude this, or any other source from which the emotion may be derived ; 
but at the same time, it woidd be tedious in the extreme to attempt to 
define and })oiut out all these gradations, unless when speaking of par- 
ticular w^orks of art. All, I believe, may, when analysed, be classed under 
the heads of technic or mechanical beauty, sensuous or sexual, or, as I have 
called it, aesthetic perfection ; or, lastly, as phonetic or intellectual beauty, 
meaning thereby all that gratifies man’s highest mental powers, w^hether 
through association, or spontaneous emotion in the voluntary exercise of his 
imagination or reason. 
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THE SUI3L1ME IN ART. 

Tjie emotion of sublimity is in the abstract totally distinct from that 
of beauty, though both may b(! combined ; and wlu'ii we can say of a work 
of art that it is sublimely beautiful, we use the highest ])raiso that language 
can bestow on any artistic uttqfaucc : except, however, in the highest 
regions of poetry, it is seldom attained. 

What is meant by it will, perhaps, be best understood by examples. 
In sculpture, for instance, the Labcoon is, if anything, sublime, b\it has 
little beauty. The Venus dc’ Medici is merely beautiful, withoiit one spark 
of sublimity ; the Apollo Belvedere, perhaps, combines tlic two in as nearly 
e(pial proportions as almost any work of art. There is in it, besides the 
beauty of the mortal, a certain tinge of the divinity, wliieh must always be 
sublime ; and such a higher feeling on the part of the artist might have 
been more apparent in this work than it is. 

In painting, beauty is the prevailing characteristic of llaphaers works ; 
sublimity of Michael Angelo’s. There is that power in the Sistine 
Chapel that awes the spectator into a feeling of sublimity as if he were 
looking at the works of giants rather than of men. But there is more of 
sublimity in the “ Transfiguration” and the “ Madonna di San Sisto,” than 
there is of beauty in any of the works of his great rival. 

In architecture, the Pyramids of Egypt are sublime for their size and 
their situation, and the mystery that attaches to them as, the oldest works 
of man now existing, but they have not one atom of beauty about them. 
The Parthenon is, perhaps, the most beautiful of buildings, but has neither 
the size nor expression of power requisite for sublimity ; nor do I think it 
affects it, nor that its builders wished to create any such impression. But 
be this as it may, many of our medimval cathedrals arc more sublime, 
though none of them are so beautiful as the Parthenon is. 

In nature the lines of demarcation are as distinct as in art, many 
scenes and objects being expressive of one emotion or the other separately, 
and many combining^ the two in equal, or slightly predominating pro- 
portions. Sinai, or Horeb looking down on Petra, arc sublime, both for 
character and association, but without a trace of beauty. The banks of 
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the Wye and much of our own English scenery are eminently beautiful, 
but without one trace of the sublime. In Switzerland the pastoral valley, 
with its lakes and hamlets, combined with the mighty snowcapped 
mountains, produces that perfect combination which is most beautiful in 
nature, and ought to be the highest aim in art. 

An ocean in its wide expanse combines the two, perhaps, as much as 
any object in nature; but when tossed by the tempest, at least to those 
exposed to its violence, the sublime so far predominates, that its beauty, for 
the time, is lost in the more overpowering emotion. 

In short, whatever awes or overpowei^ the human mind is, or at least 
may produce, the emotion of sublimity, if it does not go so far as to prostrate 
its power. Terror and such-like emotions are too painful and humiliating 
to produce it ; but whatever is great in conception or in utterance may do 
so, provided it is not so overpowering as to take away our power of calmly 
contemplating the emotion, and feeling secure against its ultimate effect on 
ourselves : in the same manner that we enjoy a tragedy on the stage that 
in our own homes would l)c mere misery. In the one case we wish to 
enjoy it again and again, in the other its recurrence might destroy our 
reason. 

If these views be correct, it is evident that beauty and sublimity arc 
two totally distinct classes of sensation, cither of which may be enjoyed 
without the other ; but combined together, in any of man^s works, art has 
reached its acme ; and the sublimely beautiful is the highest intellectual 
sensation that man is capable of. Few, very few, and those only the 
greatest minds that have existed, have l)een able to effect this great com- 
bination ; even those that can appreciate it when effected are far from 
numerous. But there are many degrees in this as well as every thing else ; 
and though a higher grade of it may yet be reached than has hitherto been 
done, it fades into simple and even sensual beauty by such insensible 
gradations, that all at least may approach the throne of the divinity, though, 
like Semcle, few can bear the splendour of the actual presence. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF ART. 

One other result of this classification I must point out before proceeding 
further ; which is that no art is, ipso facto, entitled to be called a fine art, 
whilst, at the same time, there is no one that may not become so by proper 
cultivation. For, if there is one,point which is clearer, or which 1 would 
insist on more than another, it is that all the fine arts are based on and 
grow out of useful ones ; and that in no single instance is it possible to say 
where the one begins and where the other ends. A weak or vulgar-minded 
man, though attempting the highest branches of historical or poetic paint- 
ing, will produce a work that shoidd only rank in the usciful arts of house 
or sign-painting; and, on the contrary, a mere decorative painter, if his 
hand be guided by feeling and taste, may produce a decoration that as a 
work of art is worth more than half the paintings annually displayed at 
our exhibitions. It is not the form of a work of art that gives it value, but 
the thought that is bestowed upon it ; and I believe it may be safely as- 
serted, that a work of art is valuable in the direct ratio of the fpiantity and 
quality of the thought that it contains. Many Dutch pictures, for instance, 
arc valuable only for the former attribute. Wc admire the pains with which 
velvet or satin is imitated, the care with which every article of still life is 
reproduced, the glasses, the furniture, the vegetables, or fruit ; or, if the 
scene is out-of-doors, the leaves on the trees, or the cattle : in short they 
attempted, and with wonderful success, to reproduce nature by {)aticnt, pains- 
taking fidelity, but with about the same quantity of mind as is rc<iuircd by 
a camera obscura to produce a daguerreotype. On the other hand, we possess 
certain sketches by Raphael and Michael Angelo, made with a pen or piece 
of chalk, without, if I may use the expression, any labour at all ; but these 
few hiuried, careless scratches do express an idea sometimes of the highest 
quality, and which now reproduce an emotion of beauty which all the art of 
a Mieris or a Metzu never could pretend to. There is a medium between 
these two where perfection is found ; but it is in vain to hope that teach- 
ing will enable a vulgar-minded man to produce any thing which will not 
be more or less tainted with his vulgarity ; and, at the same time, whatever 
is done by a pure or poetic mind will bear the impress of his feelings, how- 
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ever humble the art may be to which the object belongs. If a lady now- 
adays wants an armlet of wreathed serpents, she goes to her shopkeeper 
jeweller, and he intrusts the commission to his journeyman workman ; in 
course of time a work is produced, whose value is estimated, first, by the 
weight of metal it contains, secondly the number of days employed on it 
at so much per week, and then the profit the conscience of the shopkeeper 
allows him to charge : but tliongh its weight made it too heavy to wear, 
and though a year’s labour had been bestowed on its production, it never 
could be other than a circlet of dead worms, and utterly valueless as a work 
of fine art. Place the same commission iy the hands of a Raphael, and you 
will have an animated group of graceful beings that you could love, in spite 
of the primeval curse. Were it intrusted to a Michael Angelo you would 
have an entorted wreath of damned monsters, writhing in agony with rest- 
less energy, and forming an ornament a Medusa might delight to wear, but 
which would give a modern beauty the nightmare for a month. But, how- 
ever rude and careless the workmanship might be, the two last would be 
productions of fine, pcrliaps high, art, and valuable as such, while nothing 
wotdd entitle the former to that distinction. Little minds cannot produce 
great things, nor vulgar minds elegant things ; but even great minds can- 
not produce great things, except on a great field and in the one direction 
to which the principal bent of their genius is directed. If Raphael and 
Michael Angelo had, as assumed in the above example, been condemned to 
work as jewellers, they would have produced beautiful things, it is true ; 
but they would have fretted and frittered avvay their great conceptions, 
which could only find an utterance in the noble paintings they executed. 
Had Shakspeare not fortunately become connected with the theatre, but 
had merely to find an utterance in sonnets and minor poems, or had Milton 
been condemned by circumstances to prose, both would before now have 
been forgotten ; and when Raphael and Michael Angelo tried architecture, 
which both did, the works of the one were characterised by feeble elegance, 
the other by powerful vulgarity ; both displayed only the weaknesses of 
their minds, and were easily surpassed by the Peruzzis, Palladios, and many 
others, who, with not one-half their power of poetry, followed in this the 
peculiar bent of their idiosyncracy. 

It appears, therefore, that to produce a work of art it requires first, on 
the part of the iU'tist, a certain turn and aptitude for that peculiar class of 
works which he undertakes ; and if to this he adds genius, his work will 
be characterised by power ; and if he possesses besides elegance of mind. 
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that quality too will not fail to shew itself in his production, or their 
absence to be remarked : for no teaching and no practice can hide the want of 
them, nor on the other hand supply their place. We have hith(!rto been too 
prone to fancy that drawing and colours were the things wanted to make 
painters ; and it is true, it is, and must be as disgraceful in an artist in 
the present day not to possess them, as it would be in a poet not to be 
able to spell or write decent grammar. But neither spelling nor grammar 
will make a man a poet, nor his book being got up with the best types on 
the best paper, and bound first style : these arc pretty adjiunds and make 
pretty books, but to last or to bc<!nti(.led to a place among the works oi’ 
art, thought is wanted, and it is the thought alone which th<!y contain that 
makes either valuable. 

If drawing and colours were really of the immense importance to 
painting that they are generally supposed to be, it would follow that in 
most cases a copy would be; of e(]ual value with an original ])ainting, but 
every one knows how very far this is from being the case. I saw, for 
instance, not long ago, a copy of the “ St. Catherine” in the National Gallery, 
so minutely exact in every detail of drawing and colour, that had the two 
been hung in similar frames side by sid(;, [ do not believe; it would have 
been possible for any one at the distance of ten or twelve yards to have 
said which was by llaphael and which the copy ; and y(;t the one was sold 
for and was dear at thirty guineas, the other cheap at three thousand, 
though, as far as drawing and colour were concerned, the one was very 
nearly equal to the other : the true diflerence of value consisted in this, that 
the one was the Work of a vulgar, painstaking mechanic, and would not b(;ar 
inspection without .betraying at every point a total absence of thought and 
mind, the other was the production of genius of the highest order, and of one 
of the most refined and elegant minds that ever existed ; and every line and 
every touch in the picture ime but the rellex of that man’s divinior aliquid, 
which no lower order of mind can reproduce or can even comprehend. 

If any one will think how much of any painting may be expressed in 
mere words which do not pretend to have the smallest possible resemblrmce 
either in form or colour to the thing represented, he will perceive how easy 
it must be for an art, which always must represent the thing better 
than words can do, to reproduce the idea; or, to take a less abstract 
example, if we look at any of the old paintings that adorn the walls 
or windows of our cathedrals, we find the drawing so infamous, that 
it is often difficult to tell whether it is a man, or a woman, or a monkey, that 
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is intended ; they are sometimes the strangest attenuated atrophies that a 
distorted imagination could conceive ; they live in houses half the size of 
themselves, and possess a set of domestic animals that would frighten even 
a geologist ; and as for colour or perspective, one can only say that they 
are worse tlian the drawing. They have, in short, no technic nor aesthetic 
merit, yet they repeat their narrative and express their poetry with a dis- 
tinctness that few mod(!rn works ever attained. We arc attracted by these 
vile productions, gaze on them with pleasure again and again, and are even 
sometimes awed liy a cta'tain feeling of sublimity that steals out of their 
ugliness. And why is this ? — simply that the men that did these things 
were earnest and religious men, and in spite of their untechnic art tlicy 
expressed their conce()tion of grandeur and of holiness in a manner that 
must speak to the heart of man in all ages ; whereas, in spite of all the 
perfection to which the mechanical processes of art have been carried in 
our days, there is an absence of mind in its productions that renders 
them vapid and powerless ; and though they may for the time please the 
conventional critic, they speak not to the heart, and can touch no responsive 
chord in the minds of others. The old works might have been better if 
they had employed the lower arts also, but it would always be better to 
neglect, them than to neglect the higher mode of utterance.* 

Another point necessary for the production of high art is a high motive. 
In this country, with the fewest possible exceptions, all works of art are 
produced for their simple market value in pounds, shillings, and pence. I 
am aware that most artists, when very young, enter on their profession 
with a higher aim ; but none of them arc men of fortune, or even inde- 
pendence — few men of education — and their necessities soon teach them 
to adopt another god ; and in the substantial benefits of a steady income 
and improving position in society, they soon learn to despise and laugh at 
the vague yearnings of their boyish dreams. Some few escape this leaven. 


->• Among tlio striingo manias to which 
a false system of art has led us, none is 
more exquisitely alisurd than the attempts 
often now made by a set of arclneological 
artists to imitate these ancient productions, 
to do this they draw as badly as they did, 
and colour as crudely, and, without attenqit' 
ing any jdionetic utterance, tin y fancy they 
have imitated them ; whereas they have only 
thrown away those modes of expression of 
which they are capable, without attempting 


the higher essential one, wliich is generally 
mueli above their intellectual eapahilities. 
A great poet may he blind or lame, or both ; 
hut if a fool breaks his legs or puts out his 
eyes, he is not a hit more a poet on that 
neeount. Our andiaeologists have not the 
courage to do that ; hut they resolutely 
shut their eyes and tie up their legs, fan- 
cying that by that process they can see 
further and walk faster. 
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but they are far too few to leaven the mass or command the respect of 
those who cannot understand them ; and they can only struggle on with 
poverty and disappointments, till madness or the grave hides their wretch- 
edness from themselves and from the thoughtless crowd they might have 
helped to higher things. 

No poet, I can venture to say, from Homer down to Burns, ever 
produced a line worth reading while thinking how much he was to bo paid 
for it ; nor did any painter or sculptor whose works arc worth looking at. 
'With all it was the spontaneous effusion of that poetry or power that was 
within them, and which must hav(4 found utterance in some shape or other. 
It might have been repressed, it is true, by adverse circumstances, and 
often is ; but no fostering or teaching could have brought it out where it 
did not exist, for man can always easily destroy, but only with infinite 
dilliculty create or cultivate. Great painters and sculptors have been paid, 
and nobly, it is true ; but that was the result, not the cause, of their 
genius or eminence. 

A high aim, however, will ennoble any work, and render whiit would 
otherwise be mean or ridiculous not only respectable, but, with even 
moderate power of expression, it may sometimes become a gr(!at and 
elevated produetion of art. But neither genius nor aim will avail any 
artist much if he happens to live in an age cursed with a false system of 
art, for, judging from the ex{)ericncc of the -.vorld, it is almost impossible 
for any man totally to emancipate himself from the feelings and prejudices 
of his age and country ; and when, as in modern Europe, art is retrograde, 
and its fundamental prineijile retrogressive either to Greece or Rome, or to 
the Middle Ag(!s — when, in short, its highest aim is to copy as correctly 
as is possible, without making it an entire sham, which it too often is, — it 
is impossible that any great work of art can be produced. Freedom and 
hope are the first true principles of greatness in art, as in every thing else ; 
and servility, and despair of doing better than has been done before, must 
cramp the noblest genius and hide the highest aim. For an artist to dare 
to set his face against the orthodox creed of his country wouk\ require his 
being a hero, and the result would prove him, I fear, to be also a martyr ; 
and if this system cannot be exposed and exploded, there is, indeed, no 
hope for art in this country, and wc may fold our arms and be content 
with the dictum that represents us as a nation of shopkeepers. 

"Whatever may be the causes of the degraded state of the arts in this 
country, it certainly is not the want of talent, either in the jieople gene- 

X 
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rally or in the class of men who usually devote themselves to such pur- 
suits. What we have done in civil engineering and the useful arts on the 
one hand, and in poetry and in general literature on the other, is sufficient 
to prove that both in the highest and lowest branches of art talent is 
available where there is a demand for it, and it cannot therefore be wanting 
for the intermediate arts ; and when they offer the requisite rewards for its 
developeraent, men will easily be found to carry them forward. Even at 
present there is a mass of intellect employed, or rather misemployed, in 
, their cultivation, quite sufficient to give them a far greater degree of per- 
fection than they have yet reaehod ; and ^vere the present race of architeets, 
for instance, only freed from the trammels of an absurd and false system, 
they could easily do more than our forefathers ever did ; they surpass them 
in knowledge, in education, in refinement, and in every thing requisite for 
art ; but they are groping about blindfold, and attempting impossibilities, 
of course only to fail. To me they seem like men fishing for stars whose 
reflexion they see in the stagnant waters of a former world. I have great 
confidence in the patience of fislu'rmen ; Imt, if 1 am not mistaken, they 
Avill wait long before they fill their bjiskcts with these glittering prizes. 
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PROSPECTS OE ART. 

It is easy, however, to say. Our arts are a disgrace to us, and to deplore 
our inability to do better. This has often been done before, and the facta 
arc generally admitted to be too true, so that it is scarcely worth while 
repeating the arguments to prove. this melancholy fact; but the more im- 
portant side of the question, and tlie one that yet remains to be answered, 
is, — How are they to be improved and rescued from their present degraded 
state ? The following work is little more than an attempt to answer this 
great question, and until I have gone through the whole argument it will 
not be easy to understand the solution I pro[)osc ; but it may assist in un- 
derstanding it if I shall briefly shew what appears to me the principal 
points towards which attention must be directed. 

The first is to restore to art its progressive vitality, or, in other words, 
to give up all imitation of past styles, and to start at once with the deter- 
mination to surpass all that has hitherto been done, and to progress towards 
a degree of perfection that has not hitherto been reached. 

The second is to eidist a higher order of minds in their practice, or at 
least a higher class in society than has hitherto condescended to interfere 
with them. 

The third is to fit them with some higher aim than merely to please the 
dilettante or the connoisseur ; for they must teach and elevate, or them- 
selves sufier degradation. 


PROCRESS. 

With regard to the first it will be easy to prove, that wherever the arts, 
or any of them, have been successful, it has been where a large body of the 
niost intellectual classes have devoted themselves to their culture for a long 
series of years ; for it is tolerably evident, that what one or two men can 
efiect in the twenty or thirty years to which their intellectual vigour e.\- 
tends, must be inferior to what a thousand or ten thousand men can effect 
if they continue to act in concert for centmies. 

That this was the case will be easily perceived by any one who will 
attentively study Gothic architecture, for instance, from the tenth to the 
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fourteenth eentury. He will then find a scries of buildings one succeeding 
the other, and the last containing not only all the improvements before in- 
trodticcd into all the former examples, but contributing something new 
itself towards perfecting a style which occupied the serious attention of all 
the clergy, from the archbishops to the humblest parish priests, and an im- 
mense body of masons and mechanics who carried out what their superiors 
suggested or designed. I shall afterwards have occasion to point out how 
the rude and heavy Norman pier was gradually lightened and refined into 
the clustered shaft of the later Gothic; how the low rude waggon-vault 
expanded into the fairy roof of tracery, apd the small timid opening in the 
wall, which was a window in the earlier churches, became “ a transparent 
wall of gorgeous hues” in the best cathedrals, till at last the clumsiest 
temples in the world were expanded into cathedrals that would be a credit 
to almost any age, and are miracles of art, considering how rude the 
|)eo[)lc were tliat erected them, and what imperfect means of construction 
they had at their command. 

Tf wc turti to Italy we may have the same gradual improvement in 
painting; and if wc fake a scries of Crucifixions, or Sposalizios, or 
Madonnas with the infant Saviour — the last, perhaps, the best examples 
as the most numerous — and trace them from the old Greek triptiches of 
the ninth or tenth century, till they became thoroughly Italian and national 
in the hands of Giotto and Cimabuc; and then continue the series to 
Perugino, and, lastly, observe it expanding to its highest glory in llaphacl ; 
we shall find each painter merely improving on the works of his predecessor, 
adopting what had been done before, and doing it again, but with such 
ameliorations as advancing art, and higher conceptions of its aims, enabled 
him to add to the general store. They never dreamt of copying another 
school, and there is no one instance of retrogres-sion. 

For sculpture we must turn to Greece; but there, unfortunately, our 
series is far from complete. But it is not difficult even there to see how 
the rude archaic scul[)tures of Selinus were gradually refined into the per- 
fect productions of the Parthenon ; and at that period not by the efforts of 
one man, but by a national effort in the right direction. 

Either we must admit that these men were following some system that 
led them towards perfection, or else assume, that during the ages of 
Pericles and Leo X. there was a special creation of sculptors and painters; 
for it was not only Phidias and Raphael that illustrated these ages, but all 
the works of all the artists of these periods bear more or less the impress of 
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that perfection which is their characteristic. But, what will be even more 
difficult, we must admit, that between the ages of Saint Tiouis and our 
Edward the Third there was born, in every great town of western Europe, 
an architect capable of designing a great cathedral, and in every village one 
capable of building a parish church ; and that all this myriad of architects 
were endowed with the same modicum of genius, for all the buildings of 
that age, whether great or small, bear a nearly ecjual impress of perfection : 
and that this great race perished entirely in the following century, for the 
art of erecting such buildings was lost soon after it reached its highest 
poiut. » 

It was not, I need not say, the men, but the system, that made all nuai 
capable of creating these beautiful things, and might enable very common- 
place men to do it again, if we chose. What that system was we know 
perfectly well, ami follow it with [)crscvcring industry in every science and 
every art in which we have achiewed any success. 

In astronomy, a young man, for instance, first masters all that has been 
done up to the hour he commences his career as an astronomer, lie knows 
more than Newton or Laplace, and must first know all that is known by 
all astronomers. From this highest point of kno^vle(lgc he starts. If he 
be a man of genius, he will probably make a great stride in advance of all 
his predecessors or contemporaries ; if only a man of common-place talents, 
he still may by mere industry add something to the general stock ; and 
when hundreds are all working together towards one object, they must 
advance their seience something nearer perfection. 

In chemistry, geology, or any of the physical sciences, tin; path is the 
same. It is a mere matter of curiosity to know how the present degree of 
perfection has been reached. All past or exploded systems belong to the 
curiosities, not the exigencies of science. All start from the highest point 
that has been reached, and he must be singularly unlucky, or more 
singularly stupid, who cannot help the science forward at least in some 
small degree. The path is clear and well-defined, and though no science 
can ever reach perfection, all must inevitably approach towards it while they 
keep steadily adhering to this system. 

The same is true of the useful arts ; take 8hi[)-building, for instance. It 
is not difficult to form a series from the rude craft in which William the 
Conqueror invaded this country to those in which Edward the Third re- 
turned the compliment to France, or those in which Henry the Eighth 
sailed to the Field of Cloth of Gold, or those with which Cromwell fought 
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the Dutch ; and from that time every one can trace the series till it reaches 
the last 120-gun ship launched from our dockyards. Here we have steady 
progression through eight centuries, and it would be difficult to calculate 
how many millions of brains of all calibres, not only in every port of 
Europe but of America also, it has required to produce this great result. 
We neither know nor care who did it, more than we do know or should 
care who built our great cathedrals : they are the result of the same system, 
and not individual inventions, and can only be reproduced by causes similar 
to those which first created them. 

In our manufacture of stcam-engiyes, in our cotton - spinning and 
weaving machinery, in our agriculture, and, in short, in every thing that 
is creditable to us, we have followed the same path. Sometimes a Watt 
or an Arkwright springs up, and makes a great stride, but the thousand 
little men, with their thousand little suggestions, have done more towards 
perfecting the system than was done by these giants; and what they 
did would inevitably have been done long before this by lesser men, but 
who were pressed towards tlujsc! improvements by the system under which 
th(!y were living, and which renders the ellbrts of the least of men, in its 
degree, as availal)le towards human progress as the giant effort of the 
greatest genius. 

Of those arts which in this country have been cultivated on the most 
common-sense principles, and consequently which have been most essen- 
tially progressive, there is none more remarkable than that of Civil Engi- 
neering ; and as no one has more narrowly escaped becoming a fine art, it 
M'ould be difficult to get a more apt illustration of the argument, and if we 
take any scries of engineering works, such as the Eddystone, Bell-Rock, and 
Skerryvorc lighthouses, or any works connected with canals or railroads, or 
bridges, we shall easily sec how progress is effected, and to what it leads. 
One instance, however, must here suffice, and I will take that of the 
London bridges as the most intelligible without diagrams. Westminster 
bridge was completed in the year 1749, and, both artistically and con- 
structively, is about as bad a specimen of the art as we possess. About 
twenty years afterwards Mylne built that at Blackfriars, which is in every 
respect a most decided improvement on the other, avoiding most of its 
faults and adding many improvements which further experience suggested. 
The progress in the art was so steady, that when in the beginning of this 
century Waterloo bridge was designed, it was made the most perfect 
structure that had at that period been built, either in this or any other 
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country. Twenty years afterwards, however, it was surpassed by new 
London bridge, which was then, and is now, the most perfect existing, 
though were another of the same class wanted our engineers could easily 
build a better. And we know that this art is progressing, and must become 
more and more perfect, having already surpassed both the classical and 
mediaeval styles, to which retrogression is now therefore luckily impossible. 
Had this not been the case, the archmologists would have raised tlieir voice 
against the removal of that venerable relic of .antiquity, old Tjonclon bridge ; 
and with good re<ason, for it was b\ult by the same men, and in the same 
age, as our great cathcdnals, and shewed .as much constructive "skill, as 
appropriate an application of ornament, and in every respect was as worthy 
of admiration as they arc. But the fate of the two arts has been singularly 
diverse. All rejoiced in the removal of the old encumbrance, and its being 
replaced by a new and modern design of the nineteenth century ; but if it 
were proposed to apply the same reasoning to Westminster Ablx^y, and 
instead of shifting and altering the internal tittings of its most incon- 
venient choir, the dean and ch.aptcr hud determined to j)ull down tlu; 
building, and replace it by a modern structure, all England would have 
risen in arms against them to prevent the .sacrilege. Yet 1 feel convinced, 
had we cultivated architecture with the same e<arncstncss and steadiness of 
purpose as w’e have done its sister art, w'c should have applauded these;- 
designs with regard to the abbey as sincerely as we do that of the city 
authorities with regard to the bridge, and parliiunent would have voted 
money, and every individual lent his aid to the good work. 

If, indeed, we study the history of any one of our cathedrals, from the 
time of the Corujuest to that of the Reformation, or during the period when 
art was a living, c.arncst utterance, we should find that it was only want 
of means that prevented our forefathers from pulling down and oblitcnating 
every trace of what had been done by their immediate ancestors. Wher- 
ever a building fell to dec.ay, or a j)relate lived sufficiently wealthy and 
public-spirited to undertake the work, naves, choirs, aisles, towers, all 
were swept most ruthlessly aw.ay, and replaced by the newest designs, — 
the latest fashions of the day. They despised the works executed a few 
years before their time, just as our present engineers despise the works of 
their fathers, because they have improved upon and advanced beyond 
them ; they exulted in their progress and were full of hope, and the result 
was such success as humbles us, and makes us despair of rivalling them. 
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But it may be asked, How is this system to be applied to the arts 
of the present day ? One instance will, perhaps, suffice to explain what 
is meant by this, as the elucidation belongs to the conclusion of this work. 
Supposing some church -building society were to determine to erect a 
modern English church, which should not be either Grecian or Gothic, 
or indeed any other style, but simply the best possible edifice for the 
performance of the Anglican -Protestant form of worship; it would be 
no easy matter to procure in England a design for such an edifice, but a 
good premium would produce several attempts. Suppose the best chosen 
and carried into effect. No sooner is it built than it is easy to perceive 
its defects ; it is too high or too low, not sufficiently lighted, or there is 
a glare in one part and obscurity in another ; it is not adapted for hearing 
the voice of the ministrant, or for seeing the service ; the cornices arc too 
heavy, the ornaments inappropriate, and so on. But let the society, after 
having carefully noted and judged of all these imperfections, employ the 
same architect, or another, to build a second church, in which they will 
be remedied as fai’ as the case admits of, few can doubt but that the 
second church will be an improveniont on the first : a third might remedy 
many defects that still could be detected in the second, but if this mode 
of elimination of defects were steadily pursued through a series of — say 
ten — successive churches, without swerving to the right or the left, but 
steadily striving to produce the best possildc church, the tenth would 
certaiidy be a very perfect building ; and if the same system were ])ursucd 
for a century by a hundred architects, with the chance of one or two men 
of more than ordinary talenfs and taste arising among them, with our 
means of construction, and the information we may acquire from all 
preceding styles, I do not think it is difficult to see how we might easily 
do better than ever was done before ; and by the time we have built the 
genius and experience not of one or two men, but of a hundred or a 
thousand, into the walls of our church, we shall have something that no 
one man has done or can do. This is, at all events, the identical system 
that was pursued in the middle ages, only on a scale I have not even 
ventured to suggest ; it led to noble results, and with us might lead to far 
nobler ones. 

If any man knows any other path by which mankind ever accom- 
plished any thing great or good, I wish he would point it out. Neither 
my knowledge of history, nor my reason, have enabled me to detect a 
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trace of it any where ; he would be a vainer man than I am who would 
in consequence suppose that such might not exist ; but so far as my own 
experience goes, no proposition appears to me more clear. 

When Bacon propounded his celebrated metliod of induction, he 
conferred the greatest benefit on science that has been conferred by any 
individual in modern times, and all have acknowledged tliat it is so ; but 
this was only half the problem, for without this aggregation of ex|)erience 
progress was impossible. Induction is the static form of the problem, 
aggregation the dynamic : in the former we arrest the phenomenon to 
examine it, by the latter we hcaji experiment on experiment, and know- 
ledgfe on knowledge, till we build up a seiemee or an art worthy of 
ourselves and our civilisation. This all admit, so far as science or the 
useful arts arc concerned ; but wluui we turn to the fine arts, we fancy at 
once — so ill is their true spirit understood — that we arc talking of some- 
thing essentially difi'erent and distinct, requiring another process of action, 
and different frame of mind, instead of the one being a mere dcvelopcmcnt 
of the other ; and that while no art is wholly and solely utilitarian, none is 
quite devoid of that principle ; some ascxaid and some descend in the scale, 
according as use or beauty is more 'or less the cause of their production ; 
but nowhere can a boundary be fixed, or the difference of process marked 
out, a higher or a more ignoble aim being all that is required to elevate 
every art into the one class or del)ase it into the other; but the mental 
proc(!ss is the same, and the results are produced in the same manner. 

Or, again, it may be asked, if I proj)ose to throw over all precedent, 
and to abandon at once all Grecian pillars and Gothic pinnacles, and 
all the classical and mediteval details whidi now make up the stock in 
trade of an architect, what would 1 propose to substitute in their place ? 
The answer is a simple, though scarcely a satisfac^tory one, as it is merely 
— 1 do not know. But if any one reflects a monu'ut, he will see that it 
is impossible I or any one else could know, without, at least, the gift of 
proj)hecy ; for the very essence of progress is its procession towards some- 
thing we do not now .see, and the essence of invention is finding out what 
we do not know, and what could not be before known. 

The man that first rubbed amber on his sleeve, and saw it attract bits 
of paper, had no idea that he was handling lightning, or evoking a power 
that has done, or promises to perform, such wonders as this ; and the man 
that first noticed the force with which steam issues from the mouth of a 
kettle, had no idea that he witnessed a power that would propel our 
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largest vessels, or hurry us with undreamt-of speed from one extreme of 
the land to the other ; nor did the ship-builders of the eleventh century 
dream that their rude coracles would grow into our line-of-battle ships. 
And even now can any ship-builder tell you what the form of a vess('l will 
be a hundred years hence ? We know it will be so great an improvement 
on our present vessels that our children’s children will smile with contempt 
on the rude clumsiness of their forefathers ; we know that steam will 
still work wonders we have no conception of; and if fifty years hence 
one of our most perfect locomotives exist, it can only be in a museum of 
mechanical curiosities, to be stared and lauglied at, but utterly unfit to 
compete with the imj)roved forms of fifty years’ progress in an honest art. 
And who shall say what part electricity has yet to play in the drama of 
antliropic invention ? AVc know that in the.se, and in all arts which are 
properly cultivated, progrciss and improvement are certain and inevitable, 
but we neither know nor ask where they arc tending to, or wliat forms 
they arc likely ultimately to assume ; and if the fine arts wen; in the same 
true path, they would la; cultivated with the same certainty of success, and 
without i)eoplc troubling themselves to try and guess beforehand, at 
what they can only know when it is done. 

But though I do not and cannot know what form art is in future to 
assume if cultivated on true prineijdcs, 1 do know that there is only one 
path by which man ever did any thing that was great or good in science 
or in art; and 1 know that if we persevere steadily in that path, new 
worlds of beauty will open on us hitherto unrevealed to mortal eye, and 
new Ibrms crowd on us faster than we can use them, 'rhe world is wide, 
and nature’s stores are inexhaustible ; man need not fear that ho will ever 
be able to use them up ; they grow and multiply with the demand, and, 
like all nature’s productions, may be increased to an unlimited extent. 

As 1 shall have frcqiu’nt op[)ortunitie3 of recurring to this siibject 
in the sequel, and of j)roving the position both positively and negatively, 

I shall not say any more regarding it at present, but leave it with an 
assertion, which I believe the following pages will fully bear out, — That 
the only ])ath by which any nation, at any age or in any country, ever 
accomplished any thing that was great or good either in science or in art, 
was by steady progressive aggregation of experience, without ever looking 
back or attempting to copy; and the corollary to this, — That wherever 
a nation has steadily followed this path, it has succeeded in accomplishing 
as much as it was possible it should do in the time and with the 
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materials at its disposal. On the contrary, wherever any nation has 
attempted any other path — such as tliat of copying or imitation, or 
indeed retrocession of any sort — it has done nothing which is creditable to 
it, and can do nothing. 

The former course enabled not only the Egyptians, and Greeks, and 
Gothic nations in the middle ages, to do what they did effect, but even 
the red savages of North America in Mexico, and the effete natives of 
Bengal, to create for themselves an art, original in itself, appropriate to 
their wants, and expressing as much beauty as tluur minds were capable of 
conceiving ; their arts rose with them, culminated and sunk with them, 
and were always at their level, fn modern Europe alone has the second 
path, that of retrocession, been attempted, and the consequence has been 
that though for the last two or three eenturies M'e have been steadily ])r()- 
gressing in every other respect, our arts have 1)een stationary or retrogi’ade ; 
we have done nothing that is creditable, and have no hope for the future, 
nor can we have till we retrace our steps and get into the right direction 
again. Indeed so palpable and manifest does this a[)pear to me, that I feel 
the principal dilliculty in this argument will bo to account for the manner 
in which any nation could have got unto so wrong a path, or could hug so 
absurd a mania; and it would be unaccountable did we not know how all- 
powcrlul such an (jxtended organisation as that of the Knglish universities 
and the schools under their charge and influence is, and must be, for 
the mis-edneation of the upper and most influential classes of the nation. 
It has been so etlcctual, that it has not only served to extinguish 
almost every trace of native or progn^ssive fine arts, and to endow us with 
a revival of a fossil and exotic one, totally at variance with our wants and 
purposes, but it has complettdy blinded us to what tin; true processes of 
art arc, and the modes in which they should be cultivated ; and till wc 
know, at least, what the tools and processes are with which we are to work, 
it is indeed vain to hope that wc can effect any thing worthy of us. 


INTELT.ECT. 

The second of those desiderata for the advancement of art which I 
have alluded to above, should, perhaps, be more correctly classified as 
the result of the first, for it is absurd to expect that • men of intellectual 
power or high social position will occupy themselves seriously about such 
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arts as we at present possess; while, on the contrary, were they vitally 
progressive, and fully up to the intellectual height of the age, they are 
far too attractive and ennobling not to draw to themselves the highest 
and the best intellects of the day. 

As at present constituted they are very fit objects to employ the 
superfluous cash of those who have more of that commodity than they well 
know how to get rid of, and still fitter ones for those to earn an income 
by, who have no other means of supporting themselves and familicis. 

But 1 should feel ashamed to ask a gentleman or man of intellect 
to waste his time in trying to sejueeze all the exigencies of a modern 
dwelling into the form of a (Ircck temple or Gothic abbey ; or in the 
effort so often made to transform a beer-drinking guardsman into a (Ireek 
hero or a modern patriot, or a dtigraded woman of flic town into a Gre- 
cian goddess or an Italian madonna. These may be amusements for those 
who like tliem, and have been very profitable to many, and may be vciy 
excellent ways of making money, but not nobler ones than spinning 
cotton or fattening beeves, if so much .so ; and while this is what is called 
art, it is needless to expect that the uppcT classes will seriously oeempy 
themselves about it, or. consider it mon; than a mere amn.sement or a 
trade. And herein appears to me to be one of the principal diliiculties of 
the (piestion. The regeneration of art, if ever it comes, must come from 
the upper classes ; and they, seeing what it is, have put it aside, and learnt 
to desi)ise it ; so much so that there is not one school or institiition in this 
country where they are taught it, or could learn its principles if they 
wished it ever so much. And as a conscxpienco of this, there is not that 1 
am aware of one single individual in the u])per ranks of society who really 
knows what art is, or is seriously anxious for its advancement. Yet one 
of the first things requisite is a tribunal where an artist may feel confident, 
not oidy of an impartiiil, but of an enlightened judgment. Hitherto, in 
almost every competition that has taken place for a public monument, it has, 
cither from ignorance or unfairness on the part of the jndg(!s, degene- 
rated into a job ; and no man of gentlemanly feelings could sidqect himself 
to the trickery and chicanery that are recjuisite to get a d(!sign accepted. 
If he did so, he wmdd soon cease to be either a gentleman or a true artist ; 
and though those in the humbler walks of art can in the mass of the public 
secure some patrons, they must descend to their level, and flatter their 
feelings and prejudices to secure a verdict in their favour, and a remune- 
rating price for their works, for it comes to that after all. Could we hope 
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for fair play and enlightened patronage, many would now join in the 
exercise of arts which it would be a delight and excitement for tlieui to 
practise ; and not only would they infuse a higher class of blood into the 
profession, but the tone and feelings of those who now follow it would be 
raised to an incalculable extent ; and this re-acting on the upper classes, 
w'ould soon shew them that art is not a bauble, but an earnest as])i ration 
towards the divinity, which it is sinful not to cherish and degradation to be 
deprived of. 

Had Pericles and TiCo the Tenth not been as familiar with tin; pro- 
cesses and exigencies of art ns any of those that surrounded them, and had 
the artists of their day not been gentlemen in feeling and education, and 
treated as such, the arts of their respective ages would never have risen to 
the elevation that marks them. 

The fault, howewer, of the present age is not negation of individual 
talent, or any tendency to decry the necessity of its being enlisted to 
elevate the arts ; on the contrary, we are too apt to consider them as if they 
were only individual utterances. We talk, for instanei!, of a picture as a 
Perugino or a Raphael, a Teniers or a Rembrandt ; or a piece of scidpturc 
as a Canova or a 'I’horwaldscn ; and the first rpiestion we ask on seeing a 
building is, — Who was the architect? and we even bu.sy ourselves by 
iiuiuiring who built our iiiedimval cathedrals, or the temples of hvgypt or 
Greece, as if they were individual f)roduetions. \V'(! do not know that a 
hundred commonplace minds can do more than it is possible for even the 
greatest individual intellect to attempt ; and that these prodiudions were tlie 
result of a nation’s labour, and, alxwe all, of the labour of the upper and 
most intellectual classes of the society that produced them ; and more than 
this, we do not know that, had they been handed over to the contractor and 
the stone-mason, or to any one who looked on them as only a means of 
making money, they could not have been ])rodueed. It required a higher 
motive and aim than this, and purer and higher minds ; for one of the 
most fundamental rules of art is, that sordid minds cannot express eleva- 
tion, the impure cannot express purity, or the vulgar mind elegance; and 
if we want lofty, pure, and elegant art, we must go to minds where these 
feelings exist, or wc shall get only impurity and vulgarity instead of what 
we seek. 

Lord Brougham somewhere remarks, that it is a strange, but melancholy 
fact, that the three best works of three of the greatest poets of modern 
times — Voltaire, Burns, and Byron — should be their most impure and 
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licentious productions, the ''Pucelle/’ The Jolly Beggars,'' and ''Don 
Juan." Had he looked a little below the surface, he would have known, 
that it was because the jnen were themselves impure that they could only 
truthfully express the impurity in which they revelled. And truth will 
always find an echo in every human heart, while falsehood can only please 
a passing fashion, but can strike no truly responsive chord ; and in conse- 
quence, however wrong and despicable these effusions may be, they are yet 
intelligible to every mind, and awaken the sympathy of every human heart, 
and will (!ontinue to do so long after men have forgotten the hollow and 
stilted bombast of the " Henriade," or the mouthing magnificence of 
" Childe Harold," or the affectation of " the Corsair." 

In the " Silpi Sastra" of the Hindoos it is said, " An architect should 
be conversant in all scienc(\s, ever attentive to his avocation ; of an un- 
blemished character ; generous, sincere, and devoid of enmity or jealousy." * 
A few words quaintly put togctlu^r, but containing more of the true theory 
of architecture and the arts, than is to be found in all tlie works of 
Vitruvius put together; for all arts are the reflex of the individual or of 
the nation practising them, and the improvement must come from within, 
either by more sedulous cultivation of purity and the higher emotions, or 
by a more honest and straiglitforward mode of expression than has hitherto 
been adopted. And, on the other hand, we may feel perfectly certain, that 
all that is bad in the individual or nation will cojneout in their art, however 
much they may attem|)t to disguise it by foreign costumes or j)lumes 
borrowed from those who waa-e artists not only in form but in spirit. 

Were 1 to select among the arts of the present day the one which 1 
conceive to be (ailtivated on the most commonsense principles, and which, 
conse(|Ucntly, w^ould form the best model for the cultivation of the others, 
[ would choose the art of flovernmcnt as practised in this country. Unfor- 
tunately it is not a fine art, and consecpiently the analogy to many will not 
at first sight be apparent ; and tlu^re are also class interests and motives of 
individual ambition which interfere sometimes with its proper course : but, 
on the whole, there is none in which the division of labour has been carried 
to so great an extent, not only in the deliberative but in the executive 
departments, all of wdiich are kept perfectly distinct, and with the most 
marked inequality and subordination of ranks one to another, more espe- 
cially in the military and naval services. And in none has progress been 


* Ram llfiz, “ Architecture of the Hindoos,” p. 14. 
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SO steadily pursued for so long a period, always with a distinct aim, but 
without ever attempting to anticipate a result cither by springing forward 
after some crude theory, or backwards to attempt to copy an extinct form. 
Indeed, during the last six centuries, there is sciin-ely a single instance of 
our attempting to copy either a classical model or the (-xploded institutions 
of our forefathers, but we have steadily progressed, aggregating e.xperi- 
ence on experience, suiting our institutions to our wants as they rose, 
trying whatever appeared to be good, rejecting whatever was bad and anti- 
quated, and, what is almost as important as either of these, employing 
upon the task the upper and Ijest-educatc'd classes of the community, 
cither as active law-makers and administrators, or as writers on tlu; sub- 
ject, so that at last we have raised what is, and probably will ever remain, 
our noblest monument. 

The French, on the contrary, arc rather fond of treating their laws ns 
we do our fine arts; they employ one or more individuals to design them 
a constitution, generally after a classical model. On paper it looks in- 
finitely more regular and perfect than our somewhat heterogeneous but 
picturesque edifice, and to a theorist has many advantages over ours. 
These things, however, arc; not done’ in a day, or ley one or two individuals. 
To do any thing really gn-at or good requires centuries of years and myriads 
of intellects ; and though idle men of wealth may be cont(mt to live in 
absurd houses, or to worship in sham tcnqdcs, people are in earnest about 
their rights and liberties, and will not consent to live under crude and 
ill-digcstcd constitutions or absurd and fanciful laws. 

In the middle ages our forefathers followed the identical course with 
regard to their fine arts which we follow with regard to our laws ; they had 
the same honest and well-defined aim. They took the same time, used the 
same processes of division of labour and aggregation of ex[)<:riences, and 
employed the same class of intellect to design, employing the mason as we 
do the lawyer, only to execute ; and thus, in consequence, raised to them- 
selves a monument, of a lower class perhaps, but in itsedf ns pcirfect as 
ours. This mode wo have entirely abandoned in the department of the 
fine arts to follow the French constitutional one ; and, as might be predi- 
cated a priori, with similar results. Success by such means is impossible, 
and o\ir systems of art are as hollow and ephemeral as the one of their con- 
stitutions. But it only requires us to shake off this absurdity, and to 
return to the honest and common-sense process, which no people under- 
stand better than ourselves, to restore the arts to vitality, and enable them 
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to resume the place they ought to occupy. At all events, by this process 
we are certain of being able to draw forth and accumulate and fix all the 
art that is in the country and nation ; and by no possibility can we ever 
get more, or what wc have not. But I feel convinced we have as much as 
any people has, or ever had, and it only wants this to give it form and 
permanence ; and to enable it to be as great, as it would be a more pleasing 
monument to our fame as our ranch-boasted constitution. 


AIM. • 

The last of those desiderata which I have mentioned as re(iuisitc for the 
renovation of art, and the last that will perhaps be necessary to mention at 
this stage of the work, is that of providing it with some high and well- 
defined aim, towards which it may strive. If we interrogate history wc 
shall find that what elevated the sculpture of the Greeks was either the 
attempt to represent worthily the deities of their Pantheon, or to translate 
into marble their tragic or heroic myths, or to perpetuate the memory of 
their great men ; and, excepting tin; last, the motives that influenced the 
Italian painters in tlic middle ages were nearly the same, only that the 
saint and martyr took the place of the hero or “ the doomed of fate.” None 
of these inspirations remain to us. It is true we still erect statues in honour 
of our great men ; but with us the page of history, and more especially of 
biography, is the real and earnest memorial of a man’s life, and the best 
representation of his virtues and actions. As an illustration of this, it is true 
that the portrait or statiu; are valuable as representations of the individual 
living man, but oidy in so far as they are correct representations of his 
bodily form or intellectual btairing ; if they attempt any thing beyond this 
they are worse than useless ; but even when they succeed, the printed page 
surpa-sscs, not only in distinctness but in durability, all the statues that 
ever were carved in marble or cast in bronze ten times over ; and it never 
can, 1 fear, become the earnest utterance it was with the Greeks. Nor 
will our theology admit of the other two modes of inspiration ; our notions 
of the Divinity are far too pure and too elevated to admit of our ever 
seriously attempting to represent God or the heavenly host either in stone 
or with colours on a piece of canvass. Nor can we again sink so low as to 
believe either in the myths of the Greeks, or the more absurd fables and 
myths of the middle ages, so as ever to attempt to reproduee them as 
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serious things that could or should be earnestly or reverently handled, or 
which could consequently elevate either our art or ourselves to a higher 
grade than we now occupy. 

So far, therefore, as sculpture and painting are concerned, it is not at 
first sight apparent where the aim is to be found towards which they should 
strive. This, however, is not the case with the Technic Fine Arts. Their 
mode of cultivation is easily understood, and the elegance and beauty of 
form and colour combined with fitness and mechanical perfection arc mo- 
tives all can appreciate, and which are only partially obscured by occasional 
affectation of copying. Nor is ^herc any real difficulty with regard to 
architecture. We are now erecting in almost every city in the land, and 
in every corner of the country, public buildings or mansions of far higher 
pretensions as to dimensions, and far more ambitious in ornament, than any 
work of the Greeks, or that were attempted on one design in the middle 
ages. We cannot now do without large buildings, and we are so far 
advanced that we will not do without ornamental ones. So far, therefore, 
the elements of architectural excellence arc in our hands, and it only 
remains for us to choose whether w(! will, under the guidance! of common- 
sense for the disposition, and of cfiscriminating taste for the decoration, 
produce buildings which may easily be made to surpass those of the (jrceks 
or mediicval architects, and may clothe the land with beauty ; or whether 
we will go on erecting edifices which are merely momirnents of our servility 
and ignorance, till we have filled the land with dried specimens of past 
civilisations, as if only to tell posterity that wo had no art of our own, and 
' dared not think for ourselves. In these arts our path is clear and o[)cn to 
us ; and at the other extreme of the scale there does not appear to be much 
difficulty regarding the motive or purpose of the higher branches of tlu! 
Verbal Phonetic Arts. They are not, perhaps, cultivnt(!d as they sho\ild or 
might be ; but this is not because their aims arc misunderstoo<l, or that we 
do not know towards what they should strive ; but more, I take it, from 
their isolation at the upper end of the scale. Our other arts do not want 
them, nor do they require the lower arts ; tlicy arc like a roof without walls 
to rest on, or an interior to cover ; and whatever their own intrinsic beauty 
or merit may be, they do not fulfil their mission, or fit into the general 
scheme of our intellectual exigencies. It is true, literature was long held, 
like our other arts, in the classical bondage ; but it has now freed or is 
freeing itself from this, and its path is or soon must be onward and 
progressive. 


z 
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If, therefore, we see our way at all clearly as to the motives or aims of 
the highest and lowest classes, are we to despair with regard to the inter- 
mediate ones ? It is true we can no longer bring down the Deity to our 
level and represent God by the same means and with the same materials 
which we employ to represent an alderman or a dowager duchess. We 
can no longer luxmiatc in Grecian fables or mediaeval superstitions. 
We cannot even condescend to look on sensual beauty as an aim and 
end of art, as the Greeks did, though it is essential for our purposes 
as a vehicle to express a higher class of art. But do not these very facts 
themselves announce a higher aim and^ higher aspirations ? If we may 
not degrade the Deity to the level of humanity, we may strive to raise man 
towards the Divinity ; and here, at least, is “ ample space and verge 
enough” for far better things than ever the Greeks attempted or dreamed 
of. No human artist, since the world began, ever represented, or sought 
to represent, any thing but human loves or hates, or hopes or fears, — 
man’s feelings and his aspirations are all he ever could or tried to give 
utterance to ; and whether we express them as the Greeks attempted to 
do by bringing down the Deity to clothe him with human attributes ; 
or whether we take the opposite course of elevating man towards God 
by investing him with all that is noblest and best ; the aim and aspiration 
are the same ; and the one that is open to us is by far the noblest 
and the easiest mode of expressing them. 

The superior purity of our notions of the Divinity, and the extent and 
solidity of our phonetic knowledge, are certainly high motives of inspiration 
which, the Greeks knew nothing of ; but, in addition to these, I do not 
know of one single one among the lower emotions and feelings which 
we do not possess to an equal extent with them, and might not use 
as effectively if we chose. Wo certainly love and hate, or hope and fear, 
as intensely as they did. We aspire after good, and dread degradation, 
as much as any people of the earth. We bear ills with the same 
fortitude, and follow fortune with at least as much daring. Our standard 
of morality is far higher than theirs, and our religion nobler and purer ; 
and if these arc not materials for a higher class of art, I do not know 
what are, or where to look. 

Even were there no other cause, the position of women in modem 
society ought alone to be sufficient to elevate our arts above those of 
antiquity. With us she is no longer a slave, or merely looked on as 
ministering to sensual gratification, but in every respect as man’s equal ; 
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the sharer and sustainer of his joys or sorrows, the soother of his troubles 
and the sweetener of his enjoyments, her position has done more to 
civilise and impart elegance to the tone of modern society, and to elevate 
the domestic virtues in the scale of human aspirations, than can well be 
conceived by those who have not seen with their own eyes, or troubled 
themselves to realise a state of society where their influence is not so felt. 
Indeed, the mission of the arts seems, like that of woman, not to do the 
hard work or deep thinking of the world, but to harmonise our bodily 
and intellectual labours into a whole of beauty, and to convert what would 
be hard, rough toil into a source; of intellectual pleasure and gratification ; 
and in so doing to humanise and civilise mankind. It is this position 
of woman in modem society that is the sole business and only inspi- 
ration of our novels, which are one of the most extensive and popidar 
branches of our literature ; these and fifty other tilings as worthy and 
as lofty, our artists throw away, to try and reproduce Venuses and 
Apollos, or madonnas, or saints and saintesses, or any exjilodcd or fossil 
art; and they tell us that there is no inspiration in modern times, 
because men and women will not dispense with dress to suit tlie exi- 
gencies of their sensual arts, and Wc cannot feel any burning enthusiasm 
in seeing a wcll-ehiselled representation of a knee, or a vvell-jiainted hand 
or bit of satin. If 1 knew of one single source of pure or high inspi- 
ration that e.xistcd in any other age which does not exist noAv, 1 would 
point it out, but I do not; on the contraiy, I can point to many as 
existing now which former ages had no suspicion of, and it is painfid 
to sec them cast aside unused for the noble purposes they are so well 
fitted to promote, and their place supplied by mockeries and absurdities 
which degrade the name of art, and lead men to believe that it is only 
a hollow bauble, or a pander to our lower sensual propensities. 

Of all the artists we know of, there is none Englishmen so much 
admire, or are so proud of, as Shakspearc. All admit that his works 
are full of passages of the greatest beauty, and often of the highest sub- 
limity; yet if ever man confined himself entirely to the human heart, 
and such inspirations as were around him in the hearts and feelings of 
those by whom he was surrounded, it was Shakspeare; and if he did 
wander to classic models or exotic aftectations, it was to fail as others 
have done. Had he lived now — if he could have escaped the curse of 
imitation — his views would have been enlarged, his feelings purified, and 
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all the sources of his inspiration doubled. And these are around us, at 
every one’s command — there is no artist that may not avail himself of 
them, and rise, at least, to his level ; when he has reached that he may 
turn and ask for higher ; but till an artist has risen above the level reached 
by Shakspeare, do not let him say there are no inspirations in modern 
times. Our forms arc diffcrctit, it is true, from those of the (Ireeks, but 
the form of art is of the very least possible consequence ; mind ia every thing : 
and when poetry exists in the mind of an artist, there is little fear that if 
he tries honestly he will find means to express it, provided he thinks only 
of how he can cx{)rcss himself most easily and clearly. If the poetry is 
not in him, he may study all the arts of all the nations of the world, but he 
will produce nothing but a mockery and a sham ; nor could he have done 
otherwise had he iKslorigcd to any other nation, or been born in any other 
age, from the beginning of the world to the pres(;nt day. Art must come 
from the heart, and can only come thence ; and nothing but folly or vice 
and corruption can prevent the heart of man l)cing as full of sweet and 
noble aspirations now as at any other age : I believe none ever afforded 
such opportunities as this. 

But besides these and many other general motives I need not here 
enumerate, it would be easy, if it were worth while, to point out par- 
ticular ones which have elevated art in other ages, and might, consequently, 
do .so in this. Wc have churches to build in every city in the land, on 
which the architect, sculptor, or painter, might lavish all the treasures of 
his art, witliout making them either worthy of their object or of our- 
selves. We have palaces and mansions to erect, requiring far more 
ingenuity and complexity of art, and at the same time more elegance, 
than ever were demanded by the dwellers in such abodes in any age ; and 
wc have public buildings and public works on a scale hitherto unheard 
of. We have noble deeds to commemorate, a noble literature to illustrate, 
and the elements of infinite poetry around us, which no art or time can 
(jxhaust. We have patriotism that would willingly see us elevated in the 
scale of nations by excellence in the nobler arts as well as in those of war, 
or their utilitarian compeers, in which alone we have hitherto been able 
to compete with the rest of the world. But a higher motive than even 
patriotism exists in the desire to elevate man generally in the seale of 
intellectual beings, and furnish him with higher aims, which is felt by all 
the better intellects of the times. Everywhere there appears a craving 
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after something better than we have got, but generally ill-defined or 
wrongly directed; and all, I believe, would rejoice could art regain its 
true position, and be employed to win man to virtue and goodness, and to 
civilise and elevate him, which is the true object of all the arts, but 
more especially of the highest. 

If men were only once thoroughly convinced of the direction in wliich 
the true future of the arts lay, the victory would already be more than 
half gained. At all events, I feel sure they could not advance many 
steps in the right path without our becoming immediately aware how 
utterly unworthy of the ninetet^mth century were the arts both of the 
(ireeks and those of the middle ages ; and once convinced how contempt- 
ible they were, the artists could not help feeling the degradation inherent 
on their present servility of copying. Emamapated from this thraldom, 1 
have little fear of the arts attracting a higher class of intellect than has 
hitherto been applied to their cultivation ; and these two requisites obtained, 
1 do not fear in the least the discovery of the third. Earnest search after 
the beautiful by men of a high class of intellect could not long e.xist 
without the discovery being made of the direction in which it is to be 
sought after, and where it certainly will be found by those; that seek it in 
sincerity and truth ; but it certainly will not be where it hiis been found 
and worked before, but in some new and loftier sphere, where the virgin 
ore is still concealed in its original matrix. 


However tempting it might be to pursue this subject further, 1 shall, 
for the present, conclude this part of my subject ; not that I have nearly 
exhausted it, but because it is easier for me to jirove, and the reader to 
understand, the subject, when illustrated by narrative, or reference to 
special examples, which is the object of the rest of the work. What 
I have hitherto advanced must to many appear only vague; assertions, or 
unproved hypotheses, nor is it intended that it should be otherwise ; what 
is here written as a prologue should, in fact, be the epilogue, and as far as 
the author is concerned is so. All that has been attempted in the pre- 
ceding pages is a sketch of the general map of the world of human 
knowledge, sufficiently detailed to illustrate the position of that particular 
province with which I am more especially occupied ; and though I have 
traced its outlines, and marked some of its features, it is only that it 
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might not be a blank when the rest is more carefully filled in. The proof 
of what I have here advanced remains for the sequel, and I ask no one to 
believe my assertions till the whole argument is before him. If I fail 
then in proving what I have asserted, 1 have failed indeed ; but I trust to 
being able not only to substantiate all that is here advaneed, but a great 
deal more as collateral proof, and to add many proofs and illustrations that 
1 have not hitherto been able even to glance at. 
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NOTE. 


When tins work was first designed it was the author’s intenliun to have added to it. 
or incorporated into it, a parallel of all the princiyial buildings of tlw' world, drawn to the 
same scale, so as to present their technic and other artistic merits at a glaiu-e without 
the trouble of reducing them hy study, which must be done when tbe scales are different, 
and the reader recpiires to familiarise himself with the scab* of each before he can come 
to a correct judgment as to the merits, or the various kinds of merits, for which a building 
may be remarkable. After, however, tlfe materials weie collected, it was found to l>c too 
expensive and too onerous an undertaking for the unassisted jinains at his disposal. Ihit 
that the advantage of such a mode of presenting buildings might not be entirely lost, 
wherever it was practicable tlie plans of all the buildings given in this work are drawn to 
a scale of 100 feet to an inch, and all s(‘ctions an«l elevations to double that size, or 50 
feet to an inch, except in one or two instances, such as the IMammeisi at bhephuntine, 
and the small temples at Uhamnus, which w'ere so small that their features were not distin- 
guishable on so minute a scale, and in the illustration of the Great Pyi’amid at Saecara, of 
the Tomb of Porsenna, and tin* Ihisilicui. of Trajan, tin* plans arc all to the usual scale, 
but the elevations, being (dtlua’ n'storations or diagrams, are drawn to the same scale as 
the plans : e\c(‘pt in these iustauces however, eveuy illustration that is not a p(*rsy)ectiv(^ 
view’ or a mere diagram is drawn to (he above-mentioned scales. When this, for any 
n'asoii, IS not the rase, a scale has been attuclied, and it is mentituK'd in tlie t('xt. 

Tlie idea of such a parallel is borrowed from tliat of Durand, puldished in Paris in 
the first year of this century (an ix. <le la Pcpuhli(pic), and which is omi of the most 
useful, indeed almost the only, hook of its class. 'The immeuse stride's, however, that 
have been made during the hist half century, not only in our knowledge of buildings, but in 
the true principles of architectural criticism, make it now useless for any practical purpose : 
and it is much to he desired that it should he superseded by a latte'r and more' peutect work 
of the same kind. The scale 1 have adopted is somewhat larger tliau his, being in the 
ratio of 100 to 8‘2-5, or 17-5 per cent, and for such a work appears tee me aheiiit the most 
convenient feir the English reader that could lie adopted. For with it any one with an 
English scale of any sort, or a fe>ot-rule, can at once apply it to the tmgruvings, without 
reference to any thing engraved on the plate, it being merely this, — 
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EGYPT. 

S ECU ON 1 . IN TRO IHJCTORY . 

In tli(‘ j)ii:c(‘(liiig pages I liuve Hitcmpted to state tlie prol)]cia of the 
theory of art in its statical form without reference to time. 'Hie re- 
mainder of tlie work is devotcAl to tlu.‘ dynamical part of the (juestioh, 
or art considt'red with reh'reiuHi to its histoiy. Idie former oceui)i(‘s tlie 
same position in a complete statement of the (piestion that tin; Universal 
Sciences occupy in the gcmeral classification of human knowledge ; what 
is there stated refers, or should refer, only to general laws, applicaUh^ 
to all instances, in all times, and witliout ever refcj’ring to particulars. 
The second braiicli, like Physics, is coiieeriied only with the description 
of pai'ticuliir examples, and can refer only to them ; tlu^ former, it is true, 
grows out of the latter, and if perfect woidd, in a certain degree, sup})lant 
it; but l.)oth arc indispensably necessary, not only to a correct under- 
standing of the sciences of nature, but also to the elaboration of a true 
theory of art, or, inch;ed, to a correct statement of any problem of physical 
or nnthropieal setience ; and one great advantage of the classification I have 
adopted is its applicability, not only to the general seheine of all human 
knowledge, but to each individual science, and to each branch of those 
sciences, where it is attempted to elaborate them separately. 

As the history of architecture has been liithcrto written, it has been 
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little more than a technical description of buildings chronologically ar- 
ranged, without much attempt to elaborate from such a classification any 
general theory of art, though the want of that has been felt, and would 
before now have been attempted, had the histories been sufficiently com- 
plete, or had men been able to emancipate themselves from the influence 
of the modern school, and learned to look at art not as a thing merely to 
be copied, but to be studied with reference to future creation of new 
styles and higher classes of lieauty ; indeed, unless a man can forget — or 
at least obliterate from his mind — all that has been done in art in 
Europe, from the tim(‘ of tlui Keformation in the sixteemth century to the 
present hour, it will ho in vain for him to attcanpt either to understand 
ancient art in itself, or to apply its lessons to any useful purpose so fiir as 
the present is conceriual. It is almost impossibhj to repeat too often, or 
to insist too strongly, on the necessity of this distinction for a right under- 
standing of th('. subject ; for the want of it is what has naulered the study 
hitherto so unproductive^ of beneficial results, eitlu^r for the elaboration of 
history or of art. foundation of all true knowledge on this subji.'ct 

rests on the fact that, ant(‘rior to the sixtecaitli century, architecture and 
all tlu^ arts were eidtivated with only one motive and for only one purpose, 
that of producing the Ixvst possible building or work of art with th(' best 
])ossil)lc materials at the command of the artists, ai\d witliout ever looking 
back on preceding works, except to learn how to avoid their defects and 
surpass tluir bejiuties — in short, an earnest progressive struggle towards 
perfection. Since that time the rule has been to produce the best [)ossible 
imitation of some preceding style in building, without reference to the 
purpose; for which the model was erected, or the climate or customs that 
gave rise; to its peculiarities. ''Nano rcpcnic ff /nr/)is,si/nn.s ” — ^nor did 
any style 1)ecome thoroughly debased at once. The architects of the 
Renaissance oidy copied Roman details, and that with a strong Oothic 
feeling, and encrusted with them their edifices of Gothic forms. Soon, 
however, these classical details assumed an importance which liid or 
masked the reality, and by degrees have become of paramount importance ; 
so that our buildings and statues really afiect to be reproductions of 
Greek or Roman, and latterly of Gothic, art. 

From the former system it results that all the productions of more 
ancient schools are specimens of true anthropic art, and that we can speak 
of them with the same certainty and the same pleasure that we would of 
any natural production ; and whenever we can trace the plan of an 
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edifice, or find a few disjecta membra of its details or ornaments, we can 
at once reason on and form them with the same certainty with wliich the 
comparative anatomist, from a few vertebra";, or bones, or teeth, of some 
extinct animal, can restore the whole form, tell us of the habits of an 
animal no human eye ever rested upon, and to what families it was allied, 
and what its rank in the scale of creation. With the same facility w'ith 
which a fossil impress or a bone does this for the geologist, does any true 
style of art enable the archicologist to tell from a few Iragments in what 
century the building to which it belonged w'as erected; whether by the 
Egyptians, the (Irecks, or the Gothic nations ; w'ho the people were that 
erected it, wdienee they came, and what their affinities Avere with other 
nations ; and even w'hat inflncnce the preceding or contemporary ])eople 
had on them or their civilisation. Language has afforded hitherto the 
principal means by wdiich these grciit probhans have been attempted to be 
solv(’d, but I am convinced that art affords sun-r and bett(;r means, and 
far more copious materials, than that can do ; and wlxm tin; subject 
is pro[)erly understood, it will be the one principally ai)pealed to, for there 
is more true history built into the w’alls of the tem])lcs of I'igyjd or 
Greece, or our Gothic cathedrals, thaVi exists in all the chronicles that ever 
were written ; and these are unaltered eonlemporary records, easily read, 
and easily translated into the universal langtiage of mankind. Tf they do 
not, at least, rivid the written book in fulness and eoniplexity of detail, 
they certainly surpass it in vividness of portraiture, both of manners and 
emotions, but also in auth(;nticity : the one was often written by foreigners, 
or those wdio understood but little of what they were writing about, and 
may have themselves falsified what they knew, or their nari'atives may 
have become corrupted since. The buildings and works f)f ai t of a peojile 
arc produced by thcm.selves to tell their own talc, and neither are nor can 
be falsified by time or the (irrors of copyists ; but stand as left by those that 
made them, with the undying impress of their aspirations or their short- 
comings, stamped by themselves in characters of adamant. We may not even 
now be aware of their importance in this light, because our system differs so 
totally from theirs, and few can get so thoroughly out of the prejudices of 
tfie present age as to be able to look with different eyes on the jiast. 
If, for instance, a philosojihical historian were to go into one of our 
modern towns and attempt to apply the same rules of art to them, he 
would in one corner find an edifice that would convince him of our direct 
and unadulterated descent from the Greeks ; a little further on, he would 
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find that at least a large class exhibited as pure a descent from ancient 
Rome ; a little further on, he would find a large building in course of 
construction that shewed no trace of these races or styles, but proved us to 
be true Britons, only that we had remained perfectly stationary since the 
fourteenth century ; and this again would be corrected by finding that, 
according to another building, we had not progressed since the twelfth 
century ; in another street he would discover that we were Egyptians, 
Chinese, Turks, or Heaven knows what. INo rule of true art will apply to 
ours. Yet there is history built into the walls of our edifices, as well as 
into those of antiquity, but it is the history of a nation that neglected all 
the true forms of the beautiful, and were earnest only in the pursuit of 
the most literal utilitarian utterances, and who were in consccjuence 
content to imitate, like monkeys, without understanding what they were 
doing, or why they did it, what men, using their intellect as such, had 
elaborated with half our means out of the rudest materials. 

If, however, we want one set of rules to enable us to judge of modern 
art, and another to guide us in speaking of pr(.‘eeding styles, we seem 
almost to want a third to enabh' us to form any correct judgment regard- 
ing the b]gyptiaiis or their arts, .so singular in their duration and so solitary 
in their forms do they apj)ear; and, indeed, tlau’c is only one country with 
wliich they can be compar'd in any way, — that is China ; which plays a part 
in the modern world so similar to that enacted by l^gypt in the old, that 1 
at least ne\ er can think of the one without reverting to the other ; and 
never attempt to explain an f'gyptian phenomenon by any analogy except 
that dcrivaal from the furthest Ikist. In both countries there is the sanni 
singular segregalion from the rest of the world, the same indigenous 
civilisation, and the same long persistence in tlu'ir own habits and customs, 
and in their own strange, quaint, but cumbrous way of expressing them : 
for what the hieroglyphics were to ]^"gypt, their alphabet is to the 
Chinese, --a land-mark between them and the rest of the world, and 
a wall that circumscribes and confines, though perhaps it may seem to 
defend, them. 

They reached pretty nearly the same grade of intellectual and political 
develo})emcnt ; and though their arts differ most widely both in form and 
aim, there is about the same degree of practical dexterity with the same 
amount of mental power displayed in both. The Egyptians, however, in 
their great days were mighty conquerors, and aimed at eternity of fame 
and power ; and their works were those of giants. The Chinese are a con- 
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querejl people : peaceful in their habits, nearly equal in rank, and modest in 
their aspirations ; and they have sought to develope only the lower classes 
of the technic arts, while the Egyptians aimed at the highest ; and though 
incapable of pure phonetic arts, and not even appreciating the value of 
aesthetic beauty, they carried technic excellence to a higher pitch than any 
nation in the world, and sought by their hieroglyphic mode of writing to 
impress a phonetic mode of expression on their technic aspirations. TTence 
it must be confessed a wide, very wide, difference between the utterance of 
the two people ; but the similarities are still more striking, and certainly 
more so between these two natipns, than between these and any other 
people on the globe with whom either can be compared. 


The first great peculiarity of the Egyptian civilisation is its unexampled 
duration. Not only arc they the earliest people who have left us any 
remnants of their existence, but they continued to practise their own arts 
in their own way for a period of not loss than four thousand years ; almost 
uninfluenced by the rise and fall of surrounding nations, and as unchanged 
by time as the monuments that now attest the fact. So singular and so im- 
portant does this fact appear, that it has co.st me many a long day of con- 
stantly-recurring research befon; T eoidd satisfy myself of its correctness. I 
have no doubt now regarding it, and as T believe no one can pretend to 
understand Egypt till he has satisfied himself on this head, T have put 
together in an appendix* the principal reasons which have induced me 
to come to this conclusion, ft would require a heavier volume than this is 
to state them all ; but much of the work has been done by the Champol- 
lions, Rosellinis, and, last and best, by Bunsen. And I have sought more 
to state in what I differ from these authorities, and why T do so, than to 
attempt a chronology of my own. If I am correct, it is a complement to 
their works, not any thing that can be substituted for them. Those 
who wish really to understand the subject will study it, or some other 
works, with the care and thought it requires ; those who wish only to obtain 
a general idea of the matter, will perhaps rest content with the annexed 
table of the dynasties, which is a rvmmc of the conclusions arrived at 
from the reasonings contained in the Appendix. 


Appendix A. 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES. 





Duration of Reigned over 

Reigned over 

Reign commenced 




Dynasty. Upper Egypt. 

Lower Egypt. 

B.C. 

n.M. 

1st dynasty... 

Thinitc 

^^52 ... 252 

. 252 

3906 . 

.. 0094 


99 


Ditto 

302 ... 302 

20 



3d 

99 


Memphite ... 

214 

214 



4 th 

99 


Ditto 

2H.I ... 284 

284 



6tli 

99 


Elephantine . 

248 ... 248 




Olh 

»> 


Memphite ... 

203 ... 203 

203 



7 th 

99 


Ditto 

70 days 




Hlh 

9 9 


Ditto 

140 

146 



9th 

n 


Heracleapolite 

100 

100 



lOlh 

99 


Ditto 

185 ... ' 

. 185 



nth 

^ 9 


Theban 

43 ... 43 




12th 

11 


Ditto 

240 ... 246 

160 







1578 

1504 






Slieplierd invasion 


2340 . 

. 7058 

13tli 

1 1 


Diospolite ... 

453, descendants of the Thebans. 



14 th 

9 9 


Xoite 

484, ditto of Memphites. 



I5th 



Sheplierds ... 

284 




lOlIi 

99 


Ilellenes 

518, a race of Sliepherds. 




17 th 

' 9 


Sheplierds ... 

151 — 15 and 17. two races of ditto. 






Conteinj 

Hirary dynasties reigning 5 

11 years. 



18 th 

99 


ddi(‘bans 

31)3 over all Egypt. 


1829 . 

. 8171 

19fh 



Ditto 

1 0 1 ditto. 


1436 . 

. 8564 




Exode .. 


1312 



2()th 

9 * 


Ditto 



1242 . 

. 8758 

21st 

99 


Timito 

130 


1107 . 

. 8893 

22d 



llubastite 

120 


977 . 

. 9023 




Temple of Jerusalem destroyed ... 

972 



23(1 

91 


d’anite 

811 


857 . 

. 9143 

21(h 

99 


Suite 

44 


768 . 

. 9232 

2r)th 

9 9 


Etliiopian .... 

44 


724 . 

. 9276 

2(')th 

99 


Saito 



080 . 

. 9320 




Persian 

invasion 

525 



27 th 



Persian 

124 


525 . 

. 9475 

2Hfh 

9 9 


Saite 

0 


401 . 

. 9599 

29th 



Mendisian ... 

20 


395 . 

. 9005 

aoih 



Sebeiinytc ... 

21 


375 . 

. 9020 

3lst 

9 9 


Persian 

10 ! 


351 . 

. 9049 




Alexander the Great 


332 .. 

. 9068* 


* In tlio above table 1 have inserted a 
column for an a'-ra commencing 10,000 
years before Christ, which I liave called the 
Deeinml JEva, and which 1 have always 
found most convenient in chronological in- 
quiries anterior to the Christian iEra. Its 
use appears to me so obvious and so simple, 
that I cannot help believing it must have 
been suggested before, though it has escaped 
me in my readings. 

All are aware of the great inconvenience 


of counting backwards and forwards from an 
intermediate period like our oara ; to avoid 
which the old chronologers started from the 
creation of the w orld ; as that, however, was a 
hypothetical and much -disputed date, the 
Julian period and many other expedients 
have been suggested, but all practically so 
inconvenient as to lead to their abandon- 
ment. The one here proposed starts from 
a period 10,000 years before Christ, which 
is remote enough for the wildest tradition, 
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The following summary of the principal facts contained in the above 
table may, perhaps, be useful as a menioria technica^ serving to fix the 
principal epochs in the memory, and also enabling us to distinguish those 
most important for the history of art and the periods that divided them. 

If we divide the 3555 years which Manetho assigns to the twenty dy- 
nasties who governed Egypt, fronrMcnes, the first mortal king (».('. 3900), 
till the time of Alexander the Great, into seven periods of about 500 
years each, three of these periods (1504 years) will cornpreliend tlu^ whole 
of the old kingdom; three others (1480 years), the period from the ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherds to the •destruction of tlie last king of the; last 
dynasty by Oclius (b.c. 350); the remaining period of 511 years is 
occupied by the domination of the hated Ilyksos, and intervenes between 
the two. These may be further subdivided into the first 500 years, when 
kings reigned who have left no monunumts, or at least few, and hitherto 
not well-authenticated ones ; the next is that of the great pyramid builders ; 
the last is occupied by Uois faincans till the twelfth dynasty arose, of a 
new and more vigorous race, who extended their conquests into (kaitral 
Asia, only, however, to invite back the greatest disaster Egypt (jver ex- 
perienced, in its conquest by the She[)herds. She arose, however, in- 
vigorated and refreshed after their expulsion, and the next 500 (518) 
years that elapsed between that evemt and the Exode is by far the most 
brilliant and interesting period in her annals, and the one which gives 
her that strange pre-eminence she claims ainong the nations of an- 
tiquity. To this succeeded a thousand years of decjiy, and of Ethio|)ian 
or Persian domination, till she had sunk utterly ])rostrate and hopeless 
in herself; but from this she was temporarily raised, under the influence 
of a more enlightened and vigorous race of Grec'k and Homan rulers, 
who, for the eighth period of 500 years, restored at least an outward 
semblance of that prosperity and of those arts which under her native 
Pharaohs interest us so deeply. 

During this long period the same art reappeared at three difterent 
epochs at least. I have seen a necklace bearing the signet of Mencs, 


and involves no theory whatever. The year 
one of Christ, according to it, should be 
written 10,001; a.d. 1000 as 11,000, the 
present year as 1 1 ,848, and so on adding one 
stroke before, which reduces all years subse- 


(pient to our au'a to years after the decimal 
icra; and we can thus count steadily forward 
from the earliest to the latest date, without 
involving any theory and \\ithout any clianta* 
of confusion or inisundei'standing wliatever. 
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which I do not doubt was fabricated under the reign of that monarch.* 
But, if this is doubted, there arc at least the Pyramids, and the number of 
contemporary monuments, with pictures and hieroglyphics which surround 
them ; after a lapse of 1 500 years there are the great Theban monuments 
of the eighteenth dynasty, and again after fifteen more centuries those 
erected under the Ptolemies and the Caesars ; and so similar are the arts 
at these three periods that it requires no small knowledge of the subject 
to say which is the most perfect or the most ancient. Knowing, as we 
now do, the age of each, this assertion appears hazardous, and we may feel 
inclined to ask how any one could maflcc the mistake; but the French 
savans under Napoleon — and they were no common men, no mean judges 
of art — reversed the series, and placed the Creek and Roman temples of 
Dcndera and Edfou at the beginning, as the oldest in Egypt ; and though 
I cannot perceive that they formed any distinct opinion regarding the 
Pyramids, they seem imdined, with Herodotus and the (freeks, to place 
them after the age of Sc^sostris ami the kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Be this as it may, when we compare this strange persistence through 
thousands of years with the comparatively ephemeral civilisations that 
have sprung up and disappeared since these days, we cannot but feel that 
we fire in the presence of men differently organised, or actuated by 
different motives from those which guide us; and that we must try to 
divest ourselves of our u.sual modes of thinking and judging, before we 
can come to any just conclusion regarding them. 

Another peculiarity, scarce less remarkable than its duration, is the 
exclusiveness of the Egyptian civilisation ; for, so far at least as we can 
trace, they seem to have borrowed nothing from surrounding nations, and 
also to have been entirely devoid of that spirit of propagandism which 
forms so distinguishing a feature of all the Indo-dcrmanic, and indeed of 
most modern races. Wc neither know whence they came nor whither 
they went, for the modern Arabic Fellahs of the banks of the Nile can 
scarcely be called their descendants, and their Coptic brethren are too 
few and insignificant to be called even a remnant of so great a people. 
Nor do I think their relationship to any other race has hitherto been 
satisfactorily made out ; generally they are supposed to be allied to the 
Semitic races, but the difference between them and the monotheistic and 

III tlie possession of J)r. Abbott at I his continuation of Champollion’a great 
Cairo, and published by M. Prisse in ( work. 
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alphabetic inhabitants of Syria and Arabia, who commonly are understood 
as the typical representatives of that class, is far too distinct and strongly 
marked to be admitted without more proof than has hitherto been 
adduced. If there is an affinity, it must be an antediluvian one, before 
either race appears on the page of history; or, at all events, it is a 
relationship between these races and the older pyramid-building Memphite 
kings,* of whom and of whose religion we know so little, and not with the 
great Theban dynasties, whose exploits and works form nine-tenths of 
what is considered Egyptian. 

On the other hand, their religion and form of art have more that is 
Indo-Germanic in them than Semitic, and there is much more of both to 
be found in Greece thai) in Syria : but even then the analogies are remote ; 
and throughout the whole there is a third element, so peculiarly Egyptian, 
and so completely over-riding the other two, that, though it may be 
interesting as far as the former arc concerned to trace what they got out 
of Egypt, that country may, nevertheless, be looked on as a distinct 
and separate individual whole, without an affinity or relationship of 
any sort ; and till, at least, we can find some earlier civilisation that 
could have influenced their descent', or even some contem[)orary one tliat 
did or could have had some influence on their arts or civilisation, we must, 
I fear, be content to look on both these, as well as their race, ns of 
purely African origin, — the only ones that evtir reached any high degree 
of cultivation, and reaching it by means totally ditt'cirent from those that 
any Asiatic (except, perhaps, the Chinese) or European nation ever em- 
ployed or could employ for the same purposes ; and during tluhr whole 
career they steadily pursued their own stniight but narrow course;, like 
their own mysterious Nile, which within their boundaries neither receives 
a tributary nor mingles with the other waters of the earth, rarely even 
with those of heaven, but pursues its own solitary way, and performs its 
appointed task differently from any other river of our globe. 

We know that for 600 years they were subject to a foreign — probably 
a Scythian — race, yet these passed away and left no impress on the banks 
of the Nile ; and but for the mention of them in the page of Manetho, we 
should not now be able to detect the fact, so completely has the singular 
nationality of the Egyptians obliterated all trace of their dominion ; and, 
what is even more strange, we know from the monuments that Egypt 


* Were the pyramid-builders polytheistic ? 
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conquered and held all Western Asia for nearly a similar period of five 
centuries, yet wc can scarcely trace their influence on the habits or eivili- 
sation of the people of Mesopotamia, or to the westward of them ; nor do 
they seem even to have cared to adorn their conquered provinces with 
any of the monuments of their greatness with which they so profusely 
filled their own native valley. 

The Greeks, it is true, borrow’cd largely from them — perhaps I should 
say stole, for the Egpytians cared not even to lend — and half their civili- 
sation came from the banks of the Nile, but apparently not so much 
from any direct influence its inhabitanis exercised for this purpose, as 
from accidental proximity, and the inflinmce a highly-cultivated ])cople 
must have on an active and inquiring but serni-barbarous race ; coupled, 
perhaps, w'ith some mysterious aflinity of race, important so tar as the 
latter ])coj)lc were concerned, but utterly neglected or disavow'cd by the 
Egyptians, ami consequently without importance in speaking of them, 
however essential it may be in trying to understand what the Greeks 
did. In themselves they seem to have sprung from the slime of their own 
river, and to have sunk into it again ; but while they lived upon it they 
cultivated themselves only for themselves and their own glory, totally 
unheeding either llu; love or respect of the half-barljarous nations by 
whom they were in the day of their glory surrounded, and believing 
themselves not only to be the most pcrfijct people on earth, but also that 
their science and their art were absolutely perfect in thcmselv(;s. They 
cared not for the rest of the world, except in as far as it contributed 
to their ow'u selfish glorification, nor did they think it possible to improve 
what, in their conceit, they considered perl’eet, and they were therefore 
content to remain a solitaiy and a stationary race. All their arts bear 
the im])ress of this Semitic pccidiarity ; while we are aiming at universal 
brotherhood, and progress to something better, and consequently our 
arts are not their arts, nor our feelings theirs, and those who would judge 
the one by the other will scarcely comprehend the one, nor derive from 
the study much instruction tow’ards improving the other. 

There is a third peculiarity in Egypt more important to her arts, 
though not to her history, than the two I have just ‘mentioned, and it is the 
fact of her having only one form of permanent phonetic utterance. Wo 
are so accustomed to an alphabetic mode, separate from, and almost in 
opposition to, the imitative or pictorial mode of expression, that we can 
only with great difficulty realise the position of a people who possessed 
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only the latter as the Egyptians did, and who in consequence could scarcely 
possess a national literature ; nor could they cultivate the liigher modes of 
phonetic art, such as epic poetry or the drama, but they were confined 
either to the technic and msthetic arts, or the more circumscribed form 
of the phonetic ones, to express what they wanted to utter, either for 
influeiiciiig their contemporaries or with the desire of cuiiveying it to 
posterity. 

One, however, of the most instructive lessons we learn from the study 
of Egyptian antiquity, is to observe the ingenuity with which tliey mixed 
together the arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, so as really to 
make them one art, quite indivisible, according to tlieir mode of practising 
them ; and to make this comjioiind at once express their whole history and 
literature as far as the three could do, and that with a distinctness wliich 
is startling, and after a lapse of 3000 years, riqieats more clearly the 
feelings and the motives of those who executed the works than almost any 
written book could do, and which to the eye of one familiar with its forms 
resuscitates the whole empire of tlu; Pharaohs with its singular and 
enduring civilisation more clearly than any book could do : for though 
words may convey to our minds images of familiar things, they could 
scarcely represent to us any thing so exceptional as I'lgypt was in those 
days. 

There is, besides, to us a charm in a new form of art, and a hope im- 
plied, inasmucli as if we can convince ourselves that there arc two or three 
distinct forms of art, there may, at least, be as many more, and we may 
find one of the yet undiscovered ones — but of this Inireafter. In the mcan- 
tiinc we must try and picture to ourselves this strange art of the l'lgy|)tians 
— strange in its durability, its solitariness, and its mode of expression ; and, 
perhaps, as much so from the distinctly African fctichism of its mytho- 
logy, and the material immortality it aimed at, and tlic! thousand and one 
peculiarities that arose from its position, in a valley differing from all other 
valleys, and on a continent in which they alone of all its races reached any 
degree of civilisation. 
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Notwithstanding this singular uniformity of style, and persistence in 
one form of decoration, which is so singularly characteristic of Egyptian 
art, there are three or four great divisions into which the monuments 
of that country may be classed with sufficient distinctness to enable us 
to recognise easily the boundaries of the groups, when once they arc 
pointed out. 

The first is that of the Pyramids : all of which, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the great one at Saccara, belong to the period anterior to 
the Shepherd invasion,* and all of them to Lower Egypt, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, and the left bank of the Nile, and there is nothing 
of this age in Upper Egypt that deserves the name of a monument. 
During this period wc find neither temples nor palaces — nothing, indeed, 
but pyramids and rock-cut tombs, unless it is thought worth while to 
except something like houses in the neighboinhood of the Pyramids, and 
some steles and inscriptions in various parts. 

The second group comprehends the monuments of the great cightcentli, 
and of the dynasties immediately preceding and following them. In 
this age there are no pyramids, but palaces and temples arc pre-eminent. 
The rock-cut tomb takes a new and far more important form ; and 
colossal statues and obelisks are new forms, and assume an importance 
liithcrto unknown. The principal locality of these monuments is Thebes, 
but they also enriched Lower Egypt and the Delta with numberless 
edifices long since perished. 

The third division belongs to the same age and the same Pharaohs as 
the last, but its locale is Nubia, and it possesses this most singular 
characteristic, that while in the neighbourhood of cveiy great city of 
Egypt the rocks are honeycombed with tombs, with the most insig- 
nificant exceptions possible, Egypt does not possess a single rock -cut 
temple. Nubia, on the other hand, has no tombs : but the builders of 


* Bunsen’s “ Egyptens Stelle,” vol. ii. p. 346 et seq. 
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the palaces of Thebes in that country almost invariably excavated the 
temples out of the living rock. In consequence, almost all the religious 
edifices of that country are cither wholly cut out of the rock, or their 
sanctuaries are so, and structural porches and courts were subsequently 
added to them. 

The fourth class comprehends all the monuments of the Greeks and 
Romans ; with scarcely a single exception they are temples, properly so 
called, ditfering in many respects from all preceding ones, and as uniform 
and like one another in plan and design as the Doric temples of the 
Greeks. In this age we have neither j)alaces nor pyramids, nor even 
tombs of any importance, nor obelisks, nor colossi, — no lay monuments, 
in short, or any thing dedicated to Egypt’s glory ; and nothing that did 
not subserve to the aggrandisement of a priesthood that fattened on the 
debasement of a people it had enslaved. 

The history and boundaries of the last arc perfectly understood, and 
need not, therefore, be entered on more particularly here ; but the three 
former, though perfectly distinct as types, are so mixed together in 
practice, and overlap one another at so many points, that it is difficult 
to circumscribe them exactly. I have no doubt, however, hut that they 
do point out the existence of three distinct races of people inhabiting 
the valley of the Nile at the same period : the first occupying the- 
lower, the second the middle, and the last the upper part of the valley ; 
and when the subject is better understood, there is no doubt that we 
shall be able to point out not only who they were and whence they 
came, but also tluur affinities and relationship with the surrounding 
nations, with whose history and manners we arc better acquainted than 
we are with theirs. 

The existence of these different races of people in the valley of the 
Nile was pointed otit long ago by Rlumcnbach,* from an examination 
of the forms of the skulls of a number of mummies ; one race he thought 
resembled the Theban statues, and these he was inclined to consider 
as pure Copts or Egyptians; another he considered as resembling the 
Hindoos ; and a third, the Berbirs. More recently some philologers seem 
to be arriving at a somewhat similar conclusion, — at least, Bunsen and the 
Germans seem to have agreed that there is an Indo-Germanic as well 
as a Semitic root in the Egyptian language ; and if there are these two, 


* “ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. Ixxxiv. 
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there certainly is a third that is neither one nor the other, but must be 
considered as a purely African element.* 

If any of the three styles of art pointed out above belong to a, 
Semitic race, it must be that of the pyramid-builders, who, from the 
absence of temples and the prominence of their tombs, do appear 
to have a considerable affinity with that race, or more correctly 
with the Pelasgi, though whether the latter were Semitic or not is not 
quite clear. The Indo-Gerrnanic element must belong to the second 
style of polytheistic temple-builders, extending from the twelfth dynasty 
downwards, who might thus, like their style, be termed a proto-Doric 
race. 

The Indian element can only have existed in the rock temple-cut- 
ting, tombless Nubians, but their affinity with India must have been 
through the Tainul races of the south of the Peninsula, not with the 
Arian races of the north; and if we had in India earlier specimens of 
architecture than are now known to exist, we might be able to settle a re- 
lationship which woidd be of no small interest to ethnography. At least 
2000 years, however, elapsed between the last Nubian and the earliest 
Indian example, and the changes that must have taken place in so 
long a period have so obliterated all features of descent, that it is with 
extreme diffidence I hazard even a conjecture on the wsubject. 

With regard to the affinities of the two former I think there can 
be but very little doubt, and I am also inclined to believe, that the 
much-hated llyksos were of a race kindred to the earlier pyramid-building 
dynasties, perhaps invited by them to avenge the usurpation of the 
whole kingdom by the Thebans of the twelfth dynasty, whose pride 
the Shepherds humbled, and whose power they destroyed, and they were, 
in consequence, as hateful as could be to their immediate descendants of 
the eighteenth and subsc(jucnt dynasties, from whom we learn all we know 
of them, and^ whose traditions regarding the pyramid-builders, as de- 
livered to Herodotus, arc of much the same complexion as those regarding 
these invaders. 


* Bunsen’s “ Eji^ypteiis Stolle,” vol. i subject rend to the Ethnological Section of 
and the dissertation by him on the the British Association at Oxford, 1847. 
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Almost the only buildings deserving the name of monuments that 
,wefe erected in Kgypt during the first ten or twelve centuries of her 
historicaKexistence were the far-famed Pyramids, which, by the ancients as 
. well as by ourselves, have always been considered ns among the most 
•remarkable works ever executed by man, and as technic attem|»ts at 
fine art they are, and it is to be hoped will ever remain, unriviillod ; 
for no buildings with which man ever cumbered the face of tlu; globe 
are so utterly inartistic as the.se, and notwithstanding the respect we 
cannot withhold from them as the oldest buildings on the face of the 
globe, and the awe which we feel for their size, — for they arc also the 
largest that we know of, — neither of these circumstances will entitle 
them to the rank of productions of fine art. iNor will their [jiirpose, 
for though with us it is almost an absolute law of architectural 
criticism, that a building erected for a merely utilitarian ])urpose cannot 
be an object of art, and, on the contrary, that the absence of any 
such motive necessarily raises the building into that category, 1 could 
quote many instances to prove the contrary, but none more striking 
than these, where not one trace of a iitilitarian motive either gave 
rise to the erection or guided their forms ; yet they do' not possess 
one quality to redeem them from being regarded as mere monuments 
of tyranny, and not as objects of art. 

So deep has been the mystery that till very labily shrouded these 
strange monuments, that many ingenious speculations have been given to 
the world to prove that they were fifty things besides what we now know 
positively they were, and were only, namely, the tombs of the kings of the 
first ten dynasties of Mauetlio, but more especially of the fourth, and the 
dynasties immediately preceding or following after that one. Those of 
Gizeh, which are the largest and finest, and indeed, par ecvceltcnce, the 
Pyramids, owing to the fortunate discovery, by Col. Howard Vyse, of 
the cartouches containing the names of Suphis, Sensuphis, and Menkcra, 
in the Pyramids, in places where they must have been put before the 
building was finished, we now know must have been erected by the 
kings familiarly known to us as the Cheops, Chephren, and Myccrinus of 
the Greeks, and who, if my chronology is correct, reigned from the thirty- 
fourth to about the thirty-second century b.c. — 5000 years ago ! 
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One of the most striking pecnliarities of these buildings is, their all 
facing due north (excepting the great one at Saccara, above alluded to), 
and that so exactly, notwithstanding the irregularities of the ground or 
their relative position, as to prove the existence of some strong motive for 
placing them in that position ; though what that motive was, no one seems 
to be able to say. It is, however, so universal, not only in the Pyramids, 
but in all the tombs and buildings of that age that surround them, that 
the circumstance would appear to require explanation in any country, but 
much more so in Egypt than elsewhere ; for this orientation was totally 
disregarded by all the kings, and in all* the buildings, subsequent to the 
age of the Sluipherd Kings. There are no two buildings at Thebes that 
face the same way, so much so, that the Thebans seem almost to have 

studied that this should not be the case ; and in their tombs, so gra- 
tuitously irregular were they in this respect, that, in more than one 

instance in the 13il)an ul Moolk, the excavation of a tomb was stopj)cd 

by running into another, while it might just as easily have been made 
parallel; and at a later age, in Nubia, all the j)yramids tliere shew the 
same utt(;r disregard of this principle, and face in every direction, but 
scarcely two of them the same way. 

This carefid orientation has led many to suppose that, besides being 
tombs, (hey were also observatories; and certainly it would appear that 
they were meant to mark the return of some astronomical phenomenon ; 
but what it was, neither T nor any one else have yet been able to discover. 
The most plausible suggestion arose from their (nitranccs being all on the 
north face, and sloping downwards on an angle varying from twenty-six 
to twenty-seven degrees, that they were meant to obs(?rvc the pole-star. 
All, however, have failed to establish this point ; and as, among the last, 
Sir John llerschel* has wasted his talents and science in the vain attempt, 
I will not presume to follow where he has failed : but as I think there 
can be very little doid)t but that all these entrances were meant to be 
closed hermetically and concealed as soon as the king’s body was de- 
posited in the pyramid, 1 do not think it would be of much import- 
ance even if he had proved that the altitude of the pole-star was 26° 
in latitude 30° north. 

Even if, however, an astronomical reason was found to fit exactly the 


* Col. Howard Vyse’s work ou the Pyramids, vol, ii. p. 107. 
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passage of the Great Pyramid, we must find another for the second, where 
the angle of one passage is 25° 65' and of another 22° 15', and a different 
one for each of the twenty pyramids whose angles have been measured,* 
as they vary from 22° 36' to 34° 5', and comprehend every intermediate 
angle, but no two alike. 

A much more constant measure is the angle which the face forms with 
the horizon, which, in twelve of the principal and best-preserved Pyramids, 
varies only from 51° 10' to 52° 32' ; and there may be errors in measure- 
ment which may reduce the difference to even something hiSs. With 
regard to the entrance-passage sf the Great Pyramid, it appears to me to 
be meant as half this. It could not be made horizontal, as that would have 
led direct to the secret chamber, and frustrated all those ingenious con- 
trivances for concealment which form the principal motive discoverable in 
the construction of those buildings ; and if at right angles to the face, it 
would have been so steep that men could not have gone up and down it, 
and it would have been most inconvenient to have hauled the sarcophagus 
or other great masses up and down it. 'rhis wmdd not, of course, be 
the case in the smalliir ones ; and it appears the more likely that this 
really was the motive, for the steepness of the passage is almost in the 
direct ratio to the size of the pyramid. 

lint even if this could Ixs so explained, what could have induced the 
adoption of tlu; other angle of 52° for the face? why not 45°, or half a 
right angle? or, better still, 00°, making the section equilateral? Had 
the height measured along the angle bcicn cqiial to the side of the base, 
and consequently the iuigle at the summit a right angle, that might have 
been a suincicnt reason for adopting it ; but in the three principal pyra- 
mids the sides of the bases arc, — 



Feet. 

IWi. 


For the Great one 

707 

Length of edge 724 

Anglo 97° 3' 

2d 

705 

070 

— 94 59 

8d 

052 

002 

— 97 ‘r.i 


So I am afraid this explanation will not suffice. At one time I 
thought I had found the solution in assuming that the Egyptians divided 
their circle into 28 lunar measures, each consequently occupying 12°'857. 


• See Appendix to Col. Howard Vyse’s 
‘‘ Operations at Gizeh/’vol. in. passim ^ and 
more particularly in the tables attached to 


the second vol. of Bunsen’s “ Egyptens S telle 
in der Weltgeschichte,” from which works 
all these measurements are tiiken. 
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Calling this a we have the following approximation for the three Pyramids 
of Gizeh, according to the angles of the annexed diagram : — 


a 




Great Pyramid. 

2<1 Pyramid. 

3d Pyramid. 

Calculated Angle 

< adh 

51^k>(y 

52'^ 21' 

51'' 10' 

4 a 

= 51-428 

< dug 

77 19 

75 1 

77 38 

6 a 

= 77 142 

< (t (' h 

n 28 

42 30 

41 18 

3 a 

= 38*571 

< caf 

97 3 

94 59 

97 23 

Via 

= 96-428 

< aef 

58 0 

58 24 

58 6 


=: 57-856 

< f«.f 

63 59 

62 50 

63 46 

5 a 

== 64 285 

PiUisaccs 

26 33? 

25 55 

27 34 

2 a 

= 25-714 


Of course, one angle of a regular pyramid being given, all the rest are 
absolute ; and the only question is. Did the Egyptians adopt the first 
angle as the seventh part of a circle ? I confess that sometimes I cannot 
helj) thinking that they did, though it will be seen, from the varieties in 
the above table, that even if they adopted this or any other angle, they 
frecjuently deviated from it ; and after all, perhaps, it was merely em- 
pirical, and adopted because it was thought to make the most pleasing 
and stateliest outline and form of such a building ; and which may be, 
after all, the true solution of the riddle. 

At all events, if neither of these will suffice, I can suggest no other, 
for I have tried every measurement they themselves afford, and every 
celestial phenomenon I could think of, whether relating to the sun, the 
moon, or the dog-star, and none of them will fit ; and, except the above, 
none come near it; but from what we know of the antiquity and im- 
portance of the institution of the week, and the month of four weeks, I 
cannot help thinking that this is the real division of the circle which 
guided the Egyptian in the outline of these great buildings.* 

* To this it will no doubt bo objected I one of 365 days, and the great Sothiac 
that the Egyptian year was a perfectly fixed 1 period was only the complement of the 
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The division of the Egyptian cubit into seven palms, which is one more 
than any other nation of the world ever adopted, and each palm into four 
digits, and consequently the cubit into twenty-eight digits, looks as if they 
adopted the same division for linear as for circular measures ; otherwise 
why adopt seven? it was not the measure of a man’s fore-arm, or of any- 
thing else that I know of, and, except in this mode, T never could account 
for its adoption.* 

With regard to the internal arrangement, I have very little doubt 
but that Mr. Perring is correct in assuming forty cubits to bo the leading 
measure ; it occurs too often and^ too exactly for the coincidence to have 
been accidental ; and as if followihg out the same division of the scale 
throughout, we find seven times forty, or 280 cubits, to be the exact 
height of the whole Pyramid ; while, on the other hand, the length of 
the base, 448 cubits, is commensurate with this in the ratio of 5 to 8, 
as pointed out by Mr. Perring, and is divisible by 4, 7, or 28, or twice 
4 times or 8 times the last number, and, consequently, similar multiples 
of the smaller ones. These two measures being given, the angles follow 
absolutely as a matter of course, so that, perhaps, the whole mystery 
of the Pyramid lies in the relative’ value of these two numbers, or in 
the attempt to reconcile a circular division with a linear one. 

The annexed plan of the Great Pyramid, and section of that part of it 
containing chambers (Plate I.), both of which arc drawn to the usual scale, 
will serve not only as a means of comparing its size with other buildings, 
but will explain all the peculiarities of its internal arrangements better than 
can be done in Words, and contains all the information that has hitherto Itccn 
obtained on the subject, either from Col. Vyse’s or any other exploration ; 
and unless there be some lower chamber cut in the rock at such a level as 
to admit the water of the Nile (which even at the height of the inundation 
never reaches so high as the fioor of the present one), 1 do not believe 


1460 quarters of a day required to bring 
that hjurk to the original st^u'ting point. 
This is tiTic as far as the lower kingtlom is 
concerned ; and if I thought the temple- 
building Thebans wore the same race as 
the pyramid-building Memphites, such an- 
swer would be final : but if the latter were 
a Semitic race, as 1 suppose they were, it 
is certain they used the week as their 
principal division of time, and more than 
probable that they used a lunar month 


and vague year, as the Aralis do at this 
day. 

Bunsen's “ Egyptens Stelle,” loc. sup. 
cit.y in which we hud the following table — 

Fiiglish Foot. 

1 digit “= 0 06117 

4 do. 1 hand’s breadth = 0*‘2447J 

2S do. «= 7 do. *= 1 cubit — 1*713 

thus giving the same division for lineal mea- 
sures that T have adopted for the circle. 
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The other Pyramids differ in their internal arrangements, it is true, from 
this, but, except the great one of Saccara, not to such an extent as to render 
further illustration necessary in a work like the present.- The aim of 
modern constructive art is, that the voids shall exceed the solids in the 
greatest possible ratio; and so successful have we been in this, that in 
some cast-iron erections the ratio is nearly 1 (),()()() to 1 : in the Pyramids 
we almost see the opposite extreme, as the solid parts exceed the void 
spaces in as high a ratio, the two forming extremes of a scale whose 
intermediate gradation comprehends all that is beautiful in architectural 
art in the world. • 

With regard to the Great Pyramid of Saccara, which I excepted when 
speaking of the others, the annexed section and plan will shew at a glances 
how much it differs from the others, not only in the mode of construction, 
but in the disposition of the chambers. 

It was Nestor 1’ I lute,* 1 believe, that first suggested that the Pyramids 
were merely copies or structural imitations of the sacred mountain of 
Thebes, in which her kings were buried. Unfortunately for this theory, 
no kings are known to have been buried in the Theban hill till long after 
the date at which all the jn-ineipal Pyramids were erected, and the simi- 
larity is somewhat forced, except so fiir ns regards this one, which, liow- 
cver, it must be allowed, in its storied form does very nearly resemble the, 
singular horizontal stratification of that hill, and it is difficult to account 
for such a deviation from the usual form, excej)t on some such thciory. A 
more important peculiarity, however, is, that it does not face the north, 
but points 4° 35' cast, which is so characteristic of a later date, and so 
utterly unlike any building anterior to the Shoplujrds, that I consider it as 
most important. A third is its having four entrances, one of which faces 
the south, which is not found in any other Pyramid. Another is, that the 
length of its sides is unequal, one being 230, the other 205 feet; which is 
also singularly characteristic of the symmetrii)hobia of the 'I'hebans, but 
unlike anything else of this age. And lastly, all its chambers are i xca- 
vated in the rock, and arc so numerous and various in form and dispo- 
sition, that it really looks more like an excavated mountain than a true 
pyramid. But besides all this negative evidence, it is admitted - and I 
think on sufficient grounds — that it contains hieroglyphic inscriptions 


‘ Lettres ocritos de I'Egypte, cn 1838-9," p. 150 H seq. 
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which inust be coeval with, or subsequent to, the eighteenth dynasty ;* it is 
true it has been suggested that these may have been added then, but there 
is no other instance of any king of the lower empire adding inscriptions to 
the monuments of the older race. I cannot, therefore, look on this one as 
a building of the same class as the rest of the Pyramids, and am much 
more inclined to regard it as a building of tlic lower empire ; and if I may 
be allowed to guess, 1 would suggest Smendis, the first king of the mixed 
21st or Tanite dynasty, as the motfet likely person to have erected a build- 
ing combining the two mod(!s of sepulture of his predecessors. On the 
monuments he is known as Mandouftep* and he succeeded to his father, 
Aases or Aasen,t a private individual, or priest, with a singularly 
Shepherd-like or Semitic name (Assis,J or Asseth§), who managed during 
that troubled period to raise himself to the throne and found a new 
dynasty : possibly they wcix; foreigners, but if of pure Egyptian stock, as 
likely to be descendants of the old j)yrainid-building kings of Memphis as of 
the tenii)le-building Thebans. If this were admitted, it might also account 
for the mistakes of the fireeks in ascribing all the Pyramids to this ugc;|| 
for the priests of the lower cmj)irc were not likely to know much, at least 
certaijily would not ai)prove of, or mention, any change that had taken 
plac(' in the mode of burying that had arisen between the two empires ; 
and, knowing that this one belonged to them and their age, they told 
the Greeks that they all had been crcctcul about this time, though even 
then they did not dare to falsify the names of the kings who were the 
real founders of them, but merely to alter their position in the chrono- 
logy, tvhile they knew the Greeks had no means of detecting the deceit. 

There seems to have been nothing that the I'lgyptians prided themselves 
so nmch upon as the perfect unehangeableness of their institutions; and 
it is not, therefore, wonderful that they should have falsified the dates 
of the Pyramid-builders, which they certainly did, rather than admit that 
there were two riices, and had been two religions, in Egypt. 


♦ M r. Hirch m Appendix to Col. J f.Vysc s 
0])ei't\tioTis at Ciztdi,” vol. iii. p. 00. 
t Chaiiipolliori, Figeac, P- 

Rostdlini, AIS. book ii. ehtip. iii. 

\ Josephus, “ Cunt. Apion.” i. 15 
§ Syncellus, Canon of E{.typtian kings. 
No. 82. 

II It is not a little remarkable that, 


though Diodorus agrees with Herodotus in 
pitu’ing iho pyramid-buildors after tho nine- 
teenth dynasty, or “about 1000 years be- 
fore his lime,*’ he should also quote the 
true date (book i. c. 5) “or, as some say, 
above 8400 years,” which, according to my 
reading of Manetho, is exactly where they 
should be placed. Vide supra, p. 180. 
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Though I have not, as before hinted, one word to say in favour of these 
buildings as works of fine art, as specimens of masonry they are unsur- 
passed by anything that has been done since in any country or in any age. 
They prove that their builders not only possessed the art of quarrying the 
largest blocks of granite, for all the roofing blocks in the Great Pyramid 
measure twenty feet at least in length, and are of considerable widtli and 
depth, but also of transporting tljern from Sycne to Mempliis ; of squaring 
and polishing them with the most mathematical precision ; and lastly, of 
raising and setting them, either to a given incline or horizontally, with a 
minute exactitude which never, so far as I know, was equalled. There is, 
besides, infinite contrivance and skill in the way in which the pressure is 
discharged from any roofs or stones whose stability it might endanger; and 
the arrangement and fitting of the portcullises shew not only ingenuity, but 
great practical dexterity in execution. As the Pyramid was designed, so it 
was built — as, built, so it stands — there is neither settlement, nor crack, 
nor flaws, discernible in any part of it; Jirul considering their mass, and 
the enormity of the weights to be sustained, this is no small triumph; and 
displays such skill as could only be the result of long ages of experience, 
and under the most favourable circumstances ; and which to my mind 
is far more astonishing tharl even their mass. 

If we are to apply to them the usual human test of success in attaining 
the result aimed at, I fear they must lie judged as having failed ; for, as far 
at least as is now a[)[)arent, all the efforts of the builders were directed to 
keeping the body of the founder concealed and intact during the 3000 
years that it was requisite it should remain so, b(;fore being “ raised from 
the dead.’’ Had this been the only motive, a dee|) pit in the Lybian 
desert would have answered better : once the moving sand had passed 
over it, men might have searched for ever and never found it again. But 
however much men desire immortality hereafter, like other mortals these 
primaeval kings seem also to have hankenal after a certain mundane 
durability of fame in the meantime — and besides a tomb, to have desired 
also a monument. Whether or not they eflected both objects, we probably 
shall never know; for all the Pyramids have been opened, and most pro- 
bably by the Egyptians themselves under the Greeks and Romans, 
when respect for the dead had passed away : but unless it was done even 
earlier than this they had rested the appointed time, or nearly so. But 
is it quite clear even now that the sacred deposits have been disturbed ? 
We have, it is true, discovered chambers with sarcophagi in them, and they 

D D 
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are empty; and it must be confessed it appears strange that so much 
trouble should have been taken to admit of the introduction of one after 
the building had been finished, unless it was intended to contain the body ; 
and so many contrivances resorted to for shutting up and concealing the 
passages after it was once safely deposited there. But all tradition points 
to the burial-place as under the Pyramid, surrounded by the waters of the 
Nile.* And the deep wells and lower galleries would seem to confirm such 
an idea, for of what use are they if it was not this?! Discoverers on the 
spot can alone settle these and many other (jucstions, which arise at every 
step ; for if ever buildings were built to puzzle and perplex mankind, it is 
these Pyramids ; and it would be easy to write a volume of giujsscs about 
them, and it has been often done. But I must be warned. 

Though from th(i testimony of the ancicuits, and the probabilities of the 
case, it is almost certain that when first erected the Pyramids were adorned 
wdth paintings, or at least hieroglyphics, which would have (yiabled us, had 
they been preserved, to judge of the state of the arts at the time ; as it is 
they enable us to judge of the art of masonry alone : but fortunately there 
are tombs cut in the rock and structural edifices in the neighbourhood, 
which we now know to be synchronous, and which are covered with paint- 
ings and other ornaments to an extent quite sufficient to shew how far the 
Egyptians had then advanced towards that jioint of perfection which they 
never jiasscul. We have here the same representations of animals, and of 
men occupied in the same trades and with the same amusements, as arc 
depicted near 2000 years afterwards at l^hebes, with very nearly the same 
degree of skill, and in the same manner, peculiar to this people, of first 
engraving the subject in the wall in intaglio rilievato, and then heightening 
its effect in colour, and mixing up the purely representative picture with 
one half imitative, half phonetic, repeating almost the same thing — a record 
of the life and wealth of the occupant of the house or tomb. They are 
stifler, it is true, and not so well conceived or so freely executed as the 
more modern paintings ; but there is infinite care bestowed in the details : 
and the re[)resentation of things is (juite e(jual to any executed after the 
Shepherd invasion. 

* Hemlotus, ii. 1*^4. is on the top of the monument; but imme* 

f It is ft ciiriuus that in most of tlio diately ht^low this, in a vault on a level with 
great Mohammedan tombs of India there the ground, is another somewhat similar, 
are two saivophugi. In that of Akbar, for and covering the true grave: the same oc- 
instance, at Secundera, the appai’ent tomb curs at the Tajc Mehal, and in many others. 
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There are not, that I am aware of, any statues, {)roperly so called, that 
can claim to belong to this age ; though this may be accounted for by the 
proximity of Memphis, or at least of Cairo, wliich has obliterated all the 
loose fragments of that age, and removed every thing that was removable, 
so that, even if they had been as numerous as they became during the 
eighteenth dynasty, wo should not be surprised at their disappearance. 
Perhaps the same reasoning may account for there being no specimens of 
architecture, properly so called — no banples, or colonnades, or porticoc's, at 
all commensurate with the Pyramids in size or conee[)tion. They may 
have existed ; it would not be difficult to argm; the matter on eitlu'r side, 
but my own impression is, that the Pyramid was the architectural utterance', 
of that age,— the tomb and the tem[)lc, the monument the kings were most 
anxious to (*rect for tluar own present glory and future fame; and that they 
were also the sacred edifices of a people who looked on their kings as demi- 
gods at least, and were content to bow their necks under them in a servi- 
tude more complete and abject than ever was known with any other 
p(?.ople or in any other age^, as these monuments tlunnsebx'S witness with a 
distinctness that requires no further testimony to corroborate it. 
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Section III. 

LOWER KINGDOM. 

TVVELKTH DYNASTY. 

Whatever system of chronology we adopt regarding the dates of the 
Egyptian dynasties, all must, and I belidve do, admit that the invasion of 
the Ilyksos took place between the twelfth and eighte<'nth dynasties ; and 
there is as little doubt that the Sesostris, whom Manctho places in the 
former, is, and can be no other than the Osirtasen of the monuments.* 
Yet so far as his buildings are concerned, he and his dynasty belong to 
the lower empire, and not to the older one. The eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties seem certainly to have been of a different family, most pro- 
bably of another race altogether from those that preceded them. At all 
events, with the buildings of the twelfth dynasty w'c cnti'r on a new 
architectural epoch, all the forms of which are, with the fewest possible 
exceptions, different from all the forms of the style that preceded them, 
and certainly mark one of the most striking revolutions that took place in 
the history of Egyi)t. 

This Osirtasen, or Sesostris, of the twelfth dynasty, was the first king, 
so far at least as we know, that erected an obelisk. Take all the rest, it 
stands on the cast side of the Nile, at Heliopolis, as contradistinguished 
from the Pyramids, which are all on the western bank ; and though not so 
large as those of succeeding kings, (being only 67 feet 4 inches in height, 
while the Lateran obelisk is 10.5 feet, and that at Karnac (of Thothines I.) 
is 9:1 feet 0 inches, exclusive of their pyramidal tops), still it is as perfect, 
both in form and in the execution of its hieroglyphics, as any one that ever 
was erected in Egypt. 

To this monarch we also owe the first temple of which any vestige 
now remains ; for in the centre of the great palace at Karnac, the pillars 
and architecture of the small sanctuary, of calcareous spath, bears his 


* This, 1 think, i.s pretty generally ad- | settled point in the chronology, “ Egyptens 
mitted. Bunsen does not hesiHite about it Stelle,” vol. ii. p. ‘^8^2 et seq, 
in the least, but considers it quite as a 
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name. It is possible it may have been destroyed by the Sheplierds, and 
was re-erected* by the kings of the eighteenth dynasty on the s[)ot where 
it now stands : but the original building was his, without doubt ; it was 
always looked on with the highest veneration by his successors of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and it formed, indeed, the nucleus round which was 
grouped that immense pile of buildings known usually under the name of 
the Temple of Karnac. 

The best means, however, that we have of judging of the state of the 
arts during his reign, is afforded us by the paintings of the grottoes of 
Beni-Hassan, on the right bank of the river in Middle Kgy])t. They are 
not, it is true, conceived on the same scale, or executed witli the same 
splendour, as the royal tombs of Thebes, but it must lx; borne in mind 
that these are j)rivate, not royal hypogca ; and they were designed, not to 
perpetuate a nation’s glory, or to embody all the mythological mysteries of 
the resurrection, but merely to represent the familiar donuistic scenes of 
Egyptian life, and to rt'cord the wealth and the anmsements of those whose 
final resting-places they were to be. As such they form an intermediate 
grade between the sculptures of the Pyramids and those of Thebes, being 
neither so carefully executed as the first, nor so boldly as the second ; but, 
in fact, the difference between the three series is so slight that it requires 


a practised eye to detect them. 

Their architecture, how^evei, is perhaps more interesting than even their 
paintings ; not, it is true, on account of cither its beauty or magnificence, 
but as affording the earliest specimen of columnar architecture in the 


world ; and, also, from its being of a 
the Greeks as to have merited the 
title of proto-Doric, which, I have no 
doubt, is correctly applied to it, 
though the Greeks did not build 
any edifice with such pillars for 
more than fifteen centuries after 
these were excavated. It also proves 
that then, as ever afterwards, all 
these excavated edifices, — if I may 
so call them, — were only copies of 


stylo so similar to the Doric of 


No. n. 



* Nestor I’Hote, “ Lettres ecrites dc Chambers, vol. i. p. 38. (’orrected from 
TEgypte,” p. 101. Kosollini, “ Monumeuti Civili.” 

f From a drawing by Barry in G wilts 
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structural buildings, for the parts which were in stone, and those which 
must have been of. wood, are correctly imitated here, which could not 
have been the, case had the architecture arisen originally from rock-cut 
forms. The caves of Petra, Lycia, and India, have, however, abundantly 
prov(,'d this already. 

Another peculiarity of the architecture is that the roofs arc slightly 
coved, almost as if the use of the arch was then known ; tliis, however, I 
believe, was not the case, but that the curved line was adopted merely as 
ornamental, or pcihaj)s to give lightness to the roofing-stones without 
diminishing their strength, as was after\%ards done at Abydos dmhig the 
eighteenth dynasty. Though nothing, I confess, wonld surprise me less 
than the discovery of an arch as old as the Pyramids, there arc more 
wonderful and nior() singular things in Kgypt than this wonld be. 

'I'hcre may have been numerous edifices erected in Egypt between the 
period of the great Pyramids and that of these tombs, but both Memphis 
and lleracleopolis, which were then the capitals of the country, have 
perished entirely ; so much so that we can now scarce trace their position, 
and not one stone of the edifices that once adorned them is left standing 
upon another. In other countries this would be a serious loss in 
attempting to elaborate the history of the arts ; but so slowly did Egypt 
progress that in five centuries we scarcely perecave the change, or arc 
aware that there is a gap in the series ; and as far as the history of 
Egyptian art is concerned, it is sutlicicnt to dwelt on the three typical 
eras, of the fourth dynasty for the Pyramids, the eighteenth for the 
palace temples, and the age of the Ptolemies and Ctesars of the revived 
style of temple-building in their time. 

There is, however, another monument of this dynasty — the celebrated 
Labyrinth, which must not be passed over entirely in silence. It was 
built, according to Manetho, by Mares or Lambares, the successor of the 
above-named Sesostris or Osirtasen, “ as a tomb for himself and we have 
several detailed descriptions of it by the ancients, more especially Hero- 
dotus and Strabo : the former actually saw what he describes, but his 
description is so marvellous, and differs in so many respects from that of 
Strabo and the incidental allusions to the building in other authors, that 
no successful attempt has yet been made to restore the fifteen hundred 
chambers the former saw or to reconcile them with the twenty-seven 
palaces which the latter describes as belonging to each one of the twenty- 
seven nomes into which Egypt was divided. 
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The site of the building is now, however, perfectly tiscertnincd, and a 
sketched plan of it by Mr. Perring is given in the Appendix to Col. Howard 
Vyse’s work, and since his time the whole site has been carefully exca- 
vated by the Prussian scientific expedition under Tiepsius; so that the facts 
of the case are perfectly known, though not p\il)li.shed, and I shall not 
therefore indulge in any attcm[)tcd theoretical restoration, which can l)e of 
no value compared with the observed facts and mcasnrcnients, which will, 
no doubt, be soon given to the world. 

Herodotus mentions a small pyramid in one of the angles of the build- 
ing to which there was an underground entrance, bnt he docs not call it 
a tomb ; and the expression of Manetho, that the Tjabyrinth was built by 
the king for his tomb, still leaves it uncertain wheth(;r the ])yrann(l was a 
part of the original (Tection, or whether it was not an addition of some of 
the aberrant dynasties who occupied the throne of Pgypt during its ])eriod 
of decline, like the great one of Saccara. As I am not aware that any hiero- 
glyphics have been found on the i)yramid itself, 1 fear that even when the 
Labyrinth is restored to its proper form, and ascribed to its rightful owiu'r, 
this may remain an open question ; and it is of interest here, for if built 
by the Mares of this dynasty, it would shew either an affinity to the 
former races, or a persistence in using a form after the meaning was lost, 
which would be interesting in the history of art. But till the results of 
Dr. Lepsius’s exploration are made known, it is needless speculating 
on this. 


SHI-lPIlEliDS. 

Whether it was the imprudently extended incursions into Asia of the 
twelfth dynasty that provoked the retaliation of the 1 lyksos, or whether 
they were invited to invade Bgypt by the now oppressed Pyramid-building 
races, is a question of little moment to the history ol art, for of that they 
have not left one trace in the country they possessed during 511 years ; — 
it may be that they were not a building race, or that their monuments 
were at Memphis and in Lower Egypt, and have perished there with so 
many others whose loss we deplore ; or, what is more probable than either 
is, that every trace of them and their dominion was carefully destroyed 
and obliterated by the Pharaohs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties, to whom the “ name of a shepherd was an abomination,” and who 
apparently had the power as well as the will to wipe out all that could tell 
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posterity of their disgrace and their country’s long subjection to a foreign 
and hated race of invaders. 


EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY, 

roMMKNciNCi 18*^9 n. r. ; v. m. 8171 . 


Name In Lists. 


Name on Moiiumenta. Years. Months. 


I 

o 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 
1 1 
1-2 

14 
1 1 

15 
10 


Aniosis 

Cht'Ortiti 

Ainonopliis 

Amessrs 

Mcpliris 

]\r(‘s]»lir‘aimitli()sis 

Tlmiosis 

A int •nopliis 

I ntenv^mmii 

Onis 

Rat hot is 

Aotiiclioros 

R hail losses 

Ai’inossos 

Aoetichores ? 

ATuenopliis 

Rainosses 


ArnenophisT ‘45 4 

44iolhniosis T 14 0 

TJiothmosis IJ ‘20 7 

J Ainenso, queen - widow of) ^ ^ 

1 'rhothiiiosis I j 

Thotlimnsis 111 12 9 

Anietiofdiis IT 25 10 

Tliolliinosis IV 9 8 

Anienophis 11 1 40 1 1 


50 0 

Her 40 5 


Rhainsos T 12 I 

Monephtha 1 42 8 

Rhainsos II 5 5 

Rhanises HI., or the Great 08 2 

IVIoneplitha II 5 0 

(Toaser, a queen, married to| 

i Menophtha III J 

Rhanierri 5 4 


159 10 

80 5 

148 1 


Ended n.e. 1 147 ; 850 J. 


494 4!^ 


'■ The Oxt'd points in the age of tliis 
dynasty are the initial and linal dates, and 
the sum of 494, as taken from Josephus, 
“ Contra A pi on.” i. 20 ; and he repeats the 
same Ogures, i. Kt, and ii. ‘2, besides in- 
eluding them in his ealeulation of 518 
years hetwetm the expulsion of the Shep- 
herds and the K\ode, i. 20. As, however, 
the sum of the reigns enumerated hy him 
amount only to 444, Mr. Cullimon^ has 
suggested that two which are quoted hy 
him at only 9 years each, should he 49 
respectively, which would mako up the re- 
quired airiount. I have preferred inserting 
50 years for the Sun-worshippei’s, as a mere 
hypothesis, which may be altered as disco- 


veries an? made. It is the inonuinents only 
that can .settle the (juestion deliiiitively, hut 
it may he long before they can do so — if 
they ever do. For if, for instance, we 
found a date of the year 40 of a king s 
reign, we may he certain that he reigned at 
least that numher of years, and correct tlie 
tables to that extent, if they called it only 
9 ; yet this would not prove that lie may 
not have reigned 40, or 50, or even OO 
years ; so that, though they may limit tlm 
shortest time the dynasty could have ex- 
isted, we must he content for the present, 
at least, with the written testimony as to 
their extreme duration. 
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Referring to the above chronological table of this dynasty, I shall 
now proceed to mention the principal worhs of these Pharaohs, and then 
make such remarks on their style as may appear requisite; I shall not, of 
course, attempt to describe them all — nor, indeed, have I snfticient space 
to describe even one completely, but must for this refer the student to 
more extended works, though unfortunately they arc all, from the size 
and multiplicity of the objects they refer to, of such a size as to render 
them very difficult of acc(!ss to the general reader ; but I would here con- 
fine myself to such observations as bear only on the general history and 
general forms of art. , 

Amenophis, with whom the dynasty opens, commenced rebuilding the 
great temj)lc of Karnac on the site of the one which was formerly erected 
there by Osirtasen, but which had been destroyed during the time of 
the Hyksos. These works were continued by his successor, Thothmes T., 
who also commenced the older temple at Mcdinct llabou, and the buildings 
at El Assasif, under the Lybian chain. 

The second Thothmes, or Thothmosis, continued all those works of his 
predecessor, besides building a small temple at Esnch and one at Semne 
in Nubia. 

Amense, the (jticcn (widow, apparently, of the first, and mother of the 
second Thothmes), still coutinmal all these woiks with great vigour, and 
erected the two obelisks at Karnac, one of which is still standing, and is 
the largest and finest now found in hlgypt. The next king, however, 
Thothmes 111. (generally supposed to be the Moeris of the Creeks), far 
surpassed his predecessors in the magnificence of his works ; and though 
his reign was short, it appears to have been one of profound peace, and all 
the resources of the country to have been dedicated to internal iuq)rovc- 
ments. He completed the temple of El Assasif, the old temple at Hcdinct 
llabou, and also the old temple of Karnac (shaded lighter in the plan, 
Plate II.), thus completing all the edifices at Thebes which his prcdect!Ssors 
had laboured at uninterruptedly since the expulsion of the Shepherds. 
It is to him, besides, that we owe the greater part of the temples at 
Wadi Haifa and Araada iti Nubia. The obelisks at Alexandria, at Con- 
stantinople, and in front of the Eateran Church at Rome, were all executed 
during his reign. 

His two next successors, though reigning for the period of thirty-fi\c 
years, have left less behind them in Egypt than almost any kings of this 
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dynasty. In Nubia, however, their names are frequently found ; but it seems 
tlie nation was, during their reigns, constantly engaged in wars in that 
country, and had less leisure for the arts of peace than during the previous 
reigns. 

The son of the last, however, Amenophis III., the Memnon of the 
Greeks, was not only one of the moat illustrious kings, but one of the 
greatest builders of this race. Finding, however, as mentioned above, the 
great temples of the capital finished by Thothmes III., instead of adding 
to them, as was afterwards done at Karnac, he commenced two new ones. 
The great temple of Luxor, on the right hfvnk, which he finished from the 
northcirn extremity to the centre court ; and he commenced, and probably 
completed, what was, perhaps, a still more splendid work, the Menino- 
nium, on the Lybian side of the river. .Judging from the traces that 
remain of it, this must have been one of the most splendid monuments of 
Thebes ; but it unfortunately was situated too near tlie Nile, on the culti- 
vated [)lain, and the rise of the river has facilitated its destnietion and tlui 
soil buried its remains, so that little is left above ground except the two 
seated Colossi (woodcut. No. 1 1 ), which form so conspicuous an object on 
the plain of Thel)es, and the soiitlufrn one of which was so famous in the 
ancient world as the vocal statue of Memnon. Tie also built the great 
palace temple of Sold), above the second cataract on the borders of J']thiopia, 
by far the finest structural building beyond the limits of Egypt, and evi- 
dently the model from which the llhaniession and palace of hledinet Ifabou 
were taken ; unless, indeed, they were co|)icd from the Momnonium, which 
it probably resembled, lie erected jdso the I\Ianmicisi at Elephantine 
(woodcut. No. 6). His son. Horns, carried on his father’s works at Luxor, 
and probably completed the Memnoniuni, though we have little means of 
judging of what he did there. 

The breach that occurs somewhere here (for it is not (piitc clear 
whether the sun-worshippers came before or after Amenophis III.) in 
the regular series of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty is not, of course, 
alluded to in any of the chronological tablets found on the monuments, 
and is slurred over in all the lists of Manetho ; but we have been enabled 
to restore the names of the kings, jairtially at least, from the monuments. 
One of them was called by Champollion, Skai, from a mutilated car- 
touche, and is now generally known by that name. Ilis tomb exists in 
the western side valley, at Biban ul Moolk. Its sculpture was deli- 
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neated by Nestor rH6te, and published as a sequel to Champollion’s 
great work.* Another king, known as Atinre Bakhan, is familiar to us 
from the sculpture of Tell cl Amarna, and several other names have been 
exhumed by the industry of Mcs.srs. Prisse, Lepsius, and Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson : seven, at least, are known. f From these cartouches they 
seem to call themselves sons or successors of Amcno|)his IIT.J, but if 
they were, they were of a difterent religion, being worshi{)pcrs of the sun, 
and having no respect for the Egy[)tian gods, and, from their portraits, 
would appear to have been of a different race, and they were certainly, 
either from their blood or their heresies, hateful to those that succeeded 
them, for no sooner were they gone than their monuments at I'liebes 
were destroyed, and the uiat(!rials u.sed to erect other buildings ; so that 
it is chiefly from the materials used in the interior of the walls of sonu- 
buildings of their successors tliat so much has been made out of their 
history as we now know. 

After they disappciared, the direct line of the great (ughtcamth dynasty 
resumed its sway with even more S))lcn(lour than had marked the reigns 
of those kings who had cflcctcd so much duihig the first half of their 
great epoch ; and though they hrtd erected such sj)lendid monuments, 
and extended their compicsts into Me.sopotamia, and, j)erhaps, even into 
Europe, it was the succeeding family of Uliamessidie who raised the 
glory of Egy[)t to the highest point it ever attained, and tlu; monuments 
we have now to speak of partake of this iuereased grandeur in a manner 
not to be mistaken. 

The reign of the first Ithainses was short, and he did little more 
than continue the works at Luxor; but his son, Menephtha, was one of 
the most illustrious sovenugns of his lino, lie commenced, and nearly 
completed, the palace at Gournah (pro[)erly called the Mcnc[)htheion) ; 
but his greatest work, and, indeed, the greatest work avc know of in 
Egypt, was the splendid hypostylc hall ho added to the palace at 
Karnac (Plate II.), of which more hereafter. His tomb, (woodcut. No. 10), 
commonly known as Bclzoni’s, is one of the largest and most beautiful 
in the valley of Biban ul Moolk. The eldc!st sou of this monarch con- 
tinued his father’s works at Gournah, and left some splendid remains at 
Betoually and other places in Nubia; but dying after a reign of little 

* A fragment of his sarcophagus, with f Wilkinson’s “Egypt and Tliebos, ” ii. 
the cartouche, is in the museum of the ‘/255. 

Royal Asiatic Society. \ Bunsen’s “ Egyptens Stello,” iii. 88. 
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more than five years, he was succeeded by his younger brother, Rhamses 
TTI., or the (Jreat, who not only surpassed all former kings in the extent 
of his conquests, but the length of his reign enabled liim to complete a 
greater number of buildings tlian any of his predecessors. His greatest 
work was the Rhamession (woodcut. No. 3), on the left bank of the Nile, 
between the palaces of Amenophis and Menephtha, and is one of the few 
buildings begun and finished on the same plan and by the same king ; 
and though no part of it can ecpial the splendour of his father’s hall, it 
is one of the most uniform and perfect buildings in Egypt. He also 
finished the temple at Luxor, but, owing to the importance the palace 
at Karnac had acquired from his father’s additions, he turned the building 
so as to face it at right angles, wliich is the cause of the singular ell)ow 
that apj)ears iu the plan of that edifice. ’I’o him also we owe the two 
temples of Abydos, though both appear to have been commenced by 
his father ; and in the Delta almost every city, of which remains have been 
found, bears te.stimony to his magnificence, more especially Sais, whose 
temple and ten obelisks all bear his illustrious name. 

He also excavated the two great temples at Ipsamboul (No. 9), in 
Nubia, which are among the most striking monuments of Egypt, though 
far from being the most pleasing. Resides those Avorks he completed the 
palace at Karnac, and added the greater part of the scidpturcs that adorn 
the external walls, or wings, as Strabo calls them.* 

The remaining kings of this dynasty did little worthy of their 
ancestors, and Eg}q)t, as if exhausted by such mighty efforts, seems to 
have paused awhile till she was again awakened to a still greater but 
expiring effort, under the fotirth Rhamses, called also Mai Araoun, 
the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, whom I believe to be the 
Scsostris of the Greeks. If his buildings are not so splendid or numerous 
as those of the last dynasty, it must be remembered that Memphis was 
at least the principal place of his residence, and we know from the Greeks 
that the principal buildings of Scsostris were in that capital. Still the 
great temple of Mcdinet Ilabou, which is entirely his, may challenge com- 
parison with any building in Egypt, if the whole could be seen ; 
unfortunately, however, nearly a half of it is buried in ruins. He added 
the small temple in front of the hall at Karnac, and the great southern 
temple at the same place (woodcuts. Nos. 4 and 5), which anywhere else 
would be considered a great work. 


* Strabo, xvii. p. 806 , ed. Cas. 
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His tomb, generally known as the Harpers, or Bruce’s tomb, is the 
most beautiful of all those at Biban ul Moolk. 

His works close this splendid epoch, for though his son, or sons, 
succeeded him, and reigned in peace for many years, they have left almost 
nothing — at least, at Thebes — except a few additions to the scidpturc 
of their father’s temples ; but from the time of his death that long period 
of decay and degradation seems to have set in on Bgypt, heralded 
apparently by an episode so familiar to us in the story of the l<',xode 
of the Jews. It may be that they resided at Memphis, and their works 
have perished with that city ; but this is unlikely, for their tombs exist 
at Thebes, which, therefore, if not the political, must have continued the 
religious capital of Egypt, and its temples would have been the object 
of their care and munificence had they contimual to walk in the; st('j)s 
of their forefathers. Neither they, however, nor the twentieth, nor the 
twenty-first dynasty, seem to have done much worthy of note, unless 
we ascribe to the latter the great Pyramid of Saccara. h'gypt had again 
sunk, from some cause unexplained, into a state of anarchy, or, at all 
events, lethargy, from which she was only roused by foreign con(|nerors ; 
and it remained for the foreign kings of the twenty -second or 
Bubastite dynasty, to erect the next great monument, the western 
court with its pylons, which completes the great temph; at Karnae. 

Again the arts seem to have been reviving under the twenty-sixth 
or Saite dynasty, and the names of Psammeticus and Amasis are again 
found on buildings of a Pharaonic class; but before much was done, 
the rekindling flame was extinguished by the Persian invasion and the 
barbarous Vandalism of Cainbyscs. 

PROORE.SS. 

Though it is, generally speaking, so extremely difficult to trace any 
thing like progress in arts of the hlgyptians, it certainly is more observ- 
able in the works of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties than at any 
other period, and is so distinct that even the most superficial examination 
of the buildings at Thebes will enable any one to detect it. The first 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty thought they were erecting a monu- 
ment worthy of their age when they built the small temple, with its 
narrow cells, which surround the sanctuary of Osirtasen at Karnae ; 
and by far the greatest work of the age is the caryatide court that 
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precedes this building (erected by the first Thothmes), but which is narrow 
and insignificant, and of very inferior design in every respect to those 
of the Rhamession or Mcdinet Ilabou. 

The next great work was tlie palace of the third Thothmes, at the 
eastern extremity of the same inclosure, but as a work of art it is, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory of any in Egypt. It is larger than any one that 
preceded it, and more ambitious in design ; but the arrangement is bad, 
the details ill understood, and, except in mass, it is altogether unworthy 
of his age. TIis two temples on the other side of the river are more 
artistic in design, but small in their proportions ; that at Medinet Habou 
measuring only l.'jO feet by 45, including the court, and that at El 
Assasif still less. Nor do they display any thing grandiose in design 
that could redeem their smallness of Ssizc. Very great progress is observ- 
able if we compare these with the buildings of the third Amenophis 
(the Memnon of the Greeks), whose j)alacc temjde at Luxor shews 
an immense advance on all the designs of his predecessors; and, so 
far as we can judge from what remains of the Memnonium, it must have 
surpassed even this. 

However sjdcndid his buildings may be;, they arc entirely eclipsed 
by the works of the next great monarch of the race. For, both in 
grandeur of conception and beauty of detail, in the Ilypostyle Hall at 
Kai'nae, Mcnephtha surpasst;d all that had been done, and raised Egyptian 
architecture to a pitch of perfection it never surpassed. His son, Rhamses 
the Great, in his works, fully sustained the high standard to which his 
father had raised them, and though he never built any thing so magni- 
ficent in itself as Jiis father’s hall, the Rhamession is more clc^nt in 
its details and more complete in its plan than any other building in 
Egypt — qualities Avhich go far to enable it to coimpete with the gigantic 
conceptions of his father. If, however, he cannot be said to have advanced 
architecture, he did more for painting than all his predecessors, as may 
easily la; perceived by comparing the historical paintings of his reign 
with those of Amenophis III. or Thothmes HI. ; for though the hiero- 
glyphics remain the same, both in form and execution, his are certainly 
the first great historic pieturcs which gave such interest and such life 
to the walls of the temples of Thebes. 

Another stage of art was reached under the first king of the 
nineteenth dynasty, but it was, unfortunately, one of decline — not in 
conception so much as in detail and execution ; but no one, I think, can 
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compare the sculptures of the Mcdinct Ilabou with those of the Rhamession 
or of Kamac, without perceiving that the arts had passed their culminating 
point, and had lost that purity and elegance which characterised theijf 
zenith. There is a struggle for false effect, and an attempt to attain 
it by tricks and deceptions, very unlike the vigour of repose that may be 
observed in earlier works ; and, as is always the case when the arts 
have passed their highest point and condescend to this, it is not difiicult 
to see that they are verging fast to that decay which treads so closely 
on the heels of perfection, and which overtook them even amidst the 
even tenor of their Egyptian career. 


THE HYPOSTYLE HAI.I. AT KAIiNAO (Plato II.).* 

Of all the buildings of this or of any age of Egyptian art, the ITypo- 
style Hall at Karnac is beyond all doubt the most sphnidid, not only as 
regards size and decoration, but also the most jtcrfcct as a spttcimen of art, 
and to it, therefore, I will principally confine what I have to say on the 
subject ; for if we can form just notions regarding this there will be no 
difficulty in appreciating the merits or defects of smaller specimens. 

In size it must yield to the Pyramids and such buildings as the 
.Amphitheatre of Titus or St. Peter’s at Rome ; but it covers three times 
the .space occupical by the Parthenon, is about of the; same dimensions 
as the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, as the Temple of Peace 
(Basilica of Maxcntiu.s), and of our largest Cothic cathedrals, such as 
Amiens, Chartres, or Cologne. So that, though it is not the largest hall 
in existence, it has dimensions quite sufficient for all the* purposes of 
artistic effect, and its architecture is sufficiently good to prevent size being 
its only, or, indeed, its principal merit : more is due to the perfect har- 
mony that reigns through every part of it, and the adjustment of the whole 
so as to produce the effect desired. 

In plan it is a perfectly regular rectangle of two squares, being about 
170 east and west, and 340 north and south it is again divided into four 
equal parts — one of which, in the centre, is higher than the side-aisles, its 

* From the plan in tlie great Freueh exactly in these directions, but suflicieutly 
work on Egyjit, corrocteil by that given by so to ])revout eoiifusion in sp(!aking of 
Nestor I'Hote in his letters : and Wilkinson the western face as that towards the Nile, 
in his “ Topography of Thebes." and the southern one as that turned to 

t It does not, as a matter of course, face Luxor. 
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height being equal to its width ; and its roof is raised above them one- 
third, so as to admit light to the hall through a range of clerestory 
windows, precisely as is done in Gothic cathedrals. 

On looking at the plan it will be observed that the central ranges of 
columns, which are 04 feet in height by 30 in circumference, do not 
stand in the same lines north and south as the side ranges, which, ac- 
cording to our modcru rules of art, would of course be put down as a 
defect ; but I cannot consider it as such, nor even suppose that it arose 
from the usual symmetriphobia so observable in all the buildings of Thebes, 
but that it really was done to heighten the effect : for it will be observed 
that the whole liglit was admitted to the central compartment, cither 
through the two groat doors at either end of it or by the clerestory ; so 
that any one standing there was in the blaze of light, but looking to the right 
or l(;ft, could not penetrate the ai)parently illimitable gloom of the wings, 
but would see column after column, each less distinct than the other, till 
at last they faded altogether from his sight. In like manner, any one 
standing in the shade of the sides, and looking towards the centre, would 
see these great columns standing in the full light, and half closing the 
vista ; so that, except in one of the ten compartments into which it was 
divided, his eye could not look across the centre, or guess to what length 
the hall extended in that direction. But with all this artistic concealment 
of the limits of the hall, there must have been sufficient light, in that 
climate, to see to read in every part of it. I do not know any other build- 
ing in the world in which this cflbct has been attempted, l)Ut I cannot 
conceive any thing so well calculated to give apparent size to even small 
dimensions, or to add so nuieh to those that w'cre already considerable. 

As compared with the arrangements of our Gothic cathedrals, there is 
another defect — what I was long inclined to consider really one — which is, 
that the centre aisle or nave is really a transept running across the shorter 
diameter of the hall, thus losing the splendid perspective effect it might 
have possessed had it traversed the whole length as it did in our churches. 
JIad that arrangement been adopted here, the effect last pointed out would 
have been lost, which would have altered the whole character of the build- 
ing ; but the true motive for it was, I believe, that the hall is only a part 
of a great whole — the vestibule, in short, of the temple, and that the vista 
extended not only from one side of the hall to the other, but between the 
obelisks and through the caryatide court to the palace of Thothmes and the 
propylon beyond ; and on the other hand, through the dromos of pillars and 
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sphinxes, and the propyla, down to the Nile itself. It was only the central 
point of a great whole, and must be judged as sueh ; not like a ehureh, as a 
whole in itself. 

Perhaps the best mode of arriving at a just estimate of this building 
would be by comparing it with some other similar well-known edifice, if 
such can be found. For this one naturally first turns to the Parthenon, 
not only as the one nearest in age, but because most of its details, and even 
its plan, were borrowed from Egypt. It, however, is an exterior, this an 
interior ; but, besides, it belongs to a stage of civilisation so entirely diller- 
ent, and so much more iutcllcctpal, than that which produced the hall, 
that no just comparison can be instituted between them. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with our Gothic cathedrals ; they w'ere erected by a 
people who had at that time reached very nearly the same grade of civili- 
sation, or the same degree of intellectual or political cultiuc, as was 
possessed by the Egyptians at the highest point they ever reached. With 
both religion was a mere sensuous idolatry, and all their modes of wor- 
ship or expressions concerning the Deity were sensual and material ; in 
both times the people were equally priest-ridden, and (upially willing to 
yield a blind and unin(|uiring belief to whatever the priests chose to 
impart to them of a mystery of which they pretended to be tlie sole 
depository on earth, and which they used for their own material 
benefit and deification ; and in such similar circumstances we may, of 
course, expect similar utterances. 

If we take, for instance, one of the best known of the cathedrals of 
that age — Cologne ; its dimensions internally arc 437 feet by 145 feet, 
while those of the hall are 340 feet by 170 feet : the one covering 58,300 
feet, the other 57,800 feet. To the former, however, we must add the 
transepts, which cover nearly 10,000 feet more ; so that the whole internal 
dimensions of the cathedral arc larger than those of the hall : if, however, 
we add to the latter the propyla and side walls, we find that it covers 
88,800 feet, while Cologne occupies only 74,500 feet, so that on the 
whole the ground plans may be considered as tolerably equal. 

In point of constructive skill, Cologne has infinitely the advantage 
over the other : at Karnac, for instance, in the central compartment the 
proportion of the open space compared with the points of support is as 
1 to 5^, and in the sides only as 1 to 4 nearly; while at Cologne the 
proportions are as I to 60 and I to 40 (cxeluding the side walls in both 
cases). In speaking of a warehouse or cotton-factory, or any such buililing. 
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this would at once make the superiority of the cathedral over the hall 
as 10 to 1. And even here, were the sole motive to accommodate the 
greatest number of worshippers, and enable them to see any ceremony that 
w'as going on, the same might be true, but this was not what in either 
case was aimed at ; the building itself was an idol and a ceremony, and 
its beauty was more an object than its use. Suppose, for instance, the 
builders of Cologne had possessed such .skill that they could have carried 
up the walls of the aisles to the height of the nave, and thrown one vault, 
instead of five, across from side to side, and from one end to the other, 
without any sup[)ort on the floor, would t^icy have produced a more perfect 
iiiterior for a church ? T think not. We might have wondered at their 
boldness and skill, but we never should have had that variety of perspective, 
and that pleasing elegance of proportion, which form the principal charm of 
such an edifice. On the contrary, I think the Gothic masons often attempted 
too much ; their supports arc too thin, and too few, and you see too often 
the mechanical contrivances and awkward lines they were obliged to adopt 
to correct or conceal the effort : had they used more freejuent and more 
massive supports, they might have employed any curves and any form 
they chose for their foofs and superstructure, and produced far more 
beauty and repose. The earlier Gothic architects did this ; hence, gene- 
rally speaking, the superior effect of their works. I am not prepared to 
say that the hall at Karnac does not run into the opposite extreme, and 
fail from excess of strength ; but it is plain that power was the expres.sion 
they aimed at, and durability their motive. They could easily, had they 
chosen it, have made their pillars of less diameters, and even with the 
same architraves have got a wider intercolumniation, had they placed 
them on the wide-spreading capitals ; but on the contrary, — in the ctmtre 
compartment, — the abacus is a sqtiare within the diameter of the column, 
and in the side aisles it does not project one inch beyond the least 
dimensions of the pillar. By tluisc means, it is true, the whole weight is 
thrown on the centre, and stability gained; but they wdre too good 
builders not to have eflccted this with greater space had such been their 
wish. It was a work of fine art, not of use, they aimed at producing, 
and as such only we must judge it. 

I have before alluded to the law in mechanics that, by multiplying 
power by time, or the contrary, it is possible, by the sacrifice of whichever 
element is of least value, to obtain a corresponding quantity of the other. 
A similar law exists in architectiu’e, where it is always possible to obtain 
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immense apparent size when we can afford to sacrifice real space ; and on 
the contrary, when space must be obtained it must always be at the 
expense of apparent size. Thus, if eveiy alternate column were removed 
from the design of the hall at Karnac, it is true the accommodation it 
would afford to multitudes would be greatly increased, but its apparent 
size diminished at least one third or one half ; and its roof would then be 
awkwardly low, and its whole proportion disagreeable and bad. On the 
other hand, were the nurab(!r of pillars in Cologne cathedral doubled, all 
its dimensions, both of height, width, and length, would be very much 
increased ; but at the same time^ its proportions would be bad, the height 
at least painfully so ; and it would be utterly unfit for a Christian Church, 
or the display of any of the ceremonies of which it forms a part. One of 
the most striking examples of this rule is St. Peter’s at Rome, where, with 
unparalleled linear dimensions, the architects, from their ignorance of the 
true principles of design, have thrown away the means at their command, 
and produced only a comparatively small-looking building. Cologne errs 
also on this side ; but in no building that I know of has the same effect 
been produced l)y the same linear dimensions as in the hall at Karnac : 
a little more spjicc in the floor, or a few f(;ct mores in the height of the 
roof, would not only have thrown it out of proportion, but have dimi- 
nished its apparent size to a very perceptible extent. Pew, probably, have 
ever attempted to analyse this, and after .all it is oidy a technic beauty at 
best : but I am convinced, that the great part of the effect produced on 
the minds of all travellers by the hall, is owing to the perfection with 
which its designers knew how to increase to so extraordinary a degree 
the limited linear dimensions of the building ; and when this is found 
combined with such beauty of detail, and added to the various ad- 
ventitious circumstances which give it such an overpowering interest, 
it is no wonder that the language of hyperbole has been exhausted 
without finding terms to express its immeasurable superiority over the 
productions of modern Europe. 

So far as this technic expression of size and power are concerned, I 
look on the hall as nearly perfect, and were this the highest or even a 
high class of beauty we need not go further : when, however, the canons 
of art are better understood, we shall know that perfection does not reside 
in the mechanical expression of power contained in a pyramid, nor in the 
arch of a bridge even of 2 or 300 feet span, or even in such an edifice 
as this ; nor is it found in such a building as the choragic monument of 
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Lysicrates, or the arch of Titus, where construction is nothing, decoration 
every thing, though it is more likely to be found in the latter than the 
former. There are, however, infinite grades between the two, and per- 
fection will be found in that building in which all classes of beauty are 
found in the best balanced and most harmonious proportions, and in the 
one which best expresses the highest intellectual aim with the greatest 
clearness and elegance. I'hcrc must be size sufficient to redeem it from 
littleness, and sufficient mechanical skill displayed to enable it to effect 
the purpose for which it was erected, for no great effort of intellect can 
be without some useful aim; but this , perfection resides neither in its 
size nor its mechanical power, but in something beyond and external to 
either of these, which is found only in the poetry of man’s intellectual 
nature. 

Attempting to criticise by these rules, were I asked whether the hall 
of Karnac or the Parthenon were the most perfect building, I could not 
hesitate one second, nor do I think that any one who understands what 
art is could hesitate in pronouncing for the latter ; but often as I have 
thought of it, I have never been able to make up my mind as to whether 
I should prefer the hall to the cathedral of Cologne, or the contrary. 

In a parallel of this sort between two buildings, we must of course 
make allowance for the locality and character, as well as the purpose for 
which they were erected. The hypostyle hall would be an absurdity on 
the banks of the Rhine and among the tall houses of a Gennan city, but 
the cathedral would be worse in a climate where no rain falls and the sun 
always shines, and would stand out like a lanky giant among the low and 
flat-roofed houses of the I'lgyptians. So the one would be totally unfit 
for the ceremonies of Christian worship, and the other as ill-suited to 
display the peculiar ceremonies of kingly pomp which the hall was built 
to accommodate; and all this without these circumstances enabling us 
to say that the one is more or less perfect than the other. The bold, 
broad-fronted, massive proportions of the bull, are as beautiful as the 
antlered elegance of the stag, but no part of the one could be changed 
for any part of the other without incongruity, and without making either 
animal less perfect for the purposes for which it was created. Each has 
beauties of its own, which the other does not possess ; they have different 
purposes which both equally perfectly perform. Like the bull, Karnac 
is strong and powerful, while at Cologne all is light and graceful as 
the form of a stag. Any one may choose which he prefers, but the 
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other is not the less perfect: they are unlike, but not rivals, and the 
preference of the one does not diminish the perfection of the other. 
Our aristocratic notions would lead many to declare for the more elegant 
animal, but such is not the general opinion of mankind. Nations have 
worshipped bulls for the last five thousand years, and do so now, but 
who ever adored any thing so fragile and useless as a stag? 

If, perhaps, we could divest the cathedral of the taint of modern 
vulgarity that sticks to every pillar of it, wrap it in the mystery of 
antiquity, and place it in the solitude of a long -deserted city, we might 
incline towards it; but, unfortuHately, it is not so built as ever to be 
so judged. Take from it the careful hand of man, and in a century 
or two it drops into undistinguishable ruin. Two thousand years 
have nearly passed since Karnac was deserted, and if active powers of 
destruction are not used, two thousand more will find it nearly as we 
see it now. 

Immortality is certainly one of the highest aspirations of the lunnan 
mind, and ho people ever understood so well how to e.xpress it as tliese 
Egyptians ; it is built into every stone of their buildings, and half their 
effect depends on it. They may have neglected other elements of art, 
which were subsequently added, and which we might use, but, except in 
Grecian art, I know of no building which can rank higher than the 
palace of Karnac as a successful effort of artistic utterance, distinctly and 
powerfully expressing the feelings and ambitions of its builders ; and 
though these were not of the highest class they were human, and as 
such must appeal powerfully to their fellow-men through all ages. 

It requires, it is true, some tittle familiarity with the style to perceive 
this, and that we should divest ourselves from preconceived notions of 
art ; but this once done, we may examine Karnac with the most severe 
scrutiny, and wc shall find in every part and in every detail the evidence 
of a well -understood design, a perfect conception of the effect to be 
produced, and a most unraistakeable power in producing that effect ; 
and so perfectly has this been . done, that not only the people for whom 
it was built could understand and admire it, but all future generations, of 
whatever caste or country, have been awe-struck in gazing even on its 
ruins ; and though the people have passed away with the religion which 
gave it form and meaning, it continues, and must continue, like Homer’s 
poems, to delight and interest all mankind. Outward forms may 
change, but truth and nature remain the same for ever; even the 
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quaint forms of a low and unprogressive state of civilisation interest the 
intellect of the liighest Christian philosopher, and speak to him as clear, if 
not a clearer, language than the false arts of his own age. 

If after these remarks we attempt to apply to the hall at Karnac 
the numciical mode of expression pointed out in the Introduction, and 
it be found that at least one half of its merit is technic — say G — aestheti- 
cally its merit is small, for the forms of the pillars and details are seldom 
beautiful in themselves, and the colouring, though rich as a whole, is 
not harmonious in detail ; and even that consummate skill which I 
pointed out above, in the adjustment of the solids and voids, is employed 
more to assist the technic merits of size and power than to produce an 
abstractedly harmonious form. To this intermediate class of beauty I 
would not, therefore, assign a higher number than 2, and the remaining 
4 would then express the phonetic value due to the sculptures, and 
paintings, and hieroglyphics, with which every part of it is covered, 
making its whole value 22 ; meaning, of course, as it was erected, and 
at that time. To us, its phonetic value is infinitely more. There is the 
whole history of a nation — a complete picture of their manners — built 
into its walls, and a crowd of associations and emotions connected with 
it as it now stands in solitude, and telling us of long past times 
and extinct civilisations, which now make its phonetic value 6 or 8 at 
least, leaving then only 3 for its technic, and scarcely 2 for its a'sthetic 
value : so that, though to its builders its value was not more than I 
have stated above, to us, even ruined as it is, it cannot be estimated 
below 30. 

These remarks, of course, only apply to the hypostyle hall, considering 
it as the typical and most perfect specimen of Egyptian architecture. 
Such a building as the palace of Thothmes III. should, perhaps, be 
classified as 8T, 2iE, 2P=18; while the Rhamession on the other side 
of the Nile has so much more aesthetic beauty, not only in its general 
design, but also in the execution of its details, and though equal in 
technic magnificence, it has less phonetic value as compared with the 
hall : so that its figures should probably be C T, 3 iE, 3 1’ = 21. If, how- 
ever, we consider it as a whole and complete design, while the hall is 
only a part of one, perhaps these figures should be 5 T, 4 iE, 3 P, or 
equal on the whole to the hall as. a work of art, though its merits are of a 
somewhat different class. 
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Though Karnac is now the largest of Egyptian temples, and its 
hall has no rival which will bear a moment’s comparison with it, the 
temple at Luxor during the eighteenth dynasty covered almost as much 
ground as it did, and, excepting the hall, was a more complete and 


perfect building as a whole than 
even Karnac ; it is now, however, 
so much ruined that it is difficult 
to make out its plan, and so built* 
up with huts and houses that it is 
still more so to judge of its ctFect. 

On the other side of the river the 
Memnonium was, perhaps, more 
splendid than even Luxor, but it 
is so entirely ruined that it is 
quite impossible to estimate what 
it really was ; but there still re- 
main there two other buildings, 
very similar in size and design, 
which are still sufficiently en- 
tire to enable us to judge cor- 
rectly, not only of their plan 
but of their effect. Of Medinet 
Habou I have already spoken, 
and cannot but consider it as an 
inferior building to the Rhames- 
sion, of which a plan is annexed, 
made out as nearly as can be 
restored,* and which gives a very 
tolerable idea of what a complete 
palace -temple was in the time 
of the great Pharaohs : it was 
altogether 686 feet in length, or 
about 85 feet longer than St. 


No. 3. 



RhamesBion. 


Paul’s Cathedral, and covered as nearly as possible 100,000 feet of 


* Principally from Sir Gardner Wilkinson a plan. 
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ground, while the former only occupies 84,000. This, however, is not a 
fair way of judging between them, as St. Paul’s is entirely roofed in, 
while the greater part of a Theban temple is occupied by two open 
courts; and of course in height, or cubic contents, the church far sur- 
passes the other. The effect, however, of the great mass of the pro- 
pyla, and a larger and plainer court leading to a smaller and richer one, 
and that succeeded by the hypostyle hall, shews considerable artistic 
skill, and the effect produced must have been very imposing; and I am 
not certain if an interior peristyle, as adopted by the Egyptians, is not 
always a better arrangement than fho exterior one adopted by the 
Greeks : it is at least easier managed, for the whole architectural scene 
is under the command of the architect, and the spectator has nothing 
to distract his attention, while a Greek temple can seldom ever be 
more than a point in the panorama, and must be fortunate indeed if 
there is nothing near to detract from the effect. 

There arc not sufficient remains on the spot to enable us to restore 
the apartments behind the hall. They probably, however, were more 
varied in plan than I have shewn them, and more like those at Luxor; 
but 1 have followed Wilkinson’s plan as I found it, not having examined 
the spot myself with sufficient attention to express an opinion. 

Besides these there is the palace-temple built by Menephtha at 
Quornah, having more the appearance of a residence than any of those 
above spoken of ; and grouped around Karnac a number of smaller 
temples, all which would command attention any where else, and should 
be noticed were this a history, not an essay. Properly speaking these 
latter were the temples ; for the term is incorrect as applied to the larger 
buildings in the same sense as we apply it to a Greek or Roman 
building or our churches, as meaning a place exclusively set apart for 
worship : unless, indeed, it is true, which I am half inclined to believe, 
that the worship of a half-deified king and his priesthood was the true 
form of adoration of that people. Be this as it may, there can, I think, 
be no doubt that the king and the priests — perhaps, also, the chief 
ministers of the state — resided within the walls of the great edifices, 
and Basilica consecjuently would be a more appropriate title, though 
even that is not strictly correct. Were I to invent a name I should 
feel inclined to call them Halls of Victory, for they all seem to have 
been erected by conquerors, to commemorate and celebrate their con- 
quests, and the walls are little more than vast and durable picture- 
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frames, on which their glories are portrayed — the books, in short, in 
No. 4. which their histories are imprinted. 

E l ' le annexed plan of one at Karnac, usually 

known as the Great Southern Temple,* will shew 
the disposition of what may, perhaps, be more 
strictly considered a temple in the sense in which 
we understand the word ; the sanctuary being here 
0 ) > til® principal object, and it being utterly unsuited 

cither for a residence or the display of regal pomp : 
it resemblos, also, much more the temples built 
11* ji |»* i under the Greeks and Romans than anything that 
BI J! preceded it. The inner parts, with the hypethral 

VHD ^P^rtment, were erected by Rhamscs IV. the first 
m I Bsa king of the nineteenth dynasty ; the court, with its 
^ ^ double peristyle and the propyla, were one of the 

™ few works of his immediate successors. The gate- 

L_j eai ^ ^ 

UB m way in front was added by the Ptolemies, and with 

® M usual syrnmetriphobia of the Thebans ; its axis 

EE3 caa does not corrcs[)ond with cither that of the temple, 

^ avenue of sphinxes between and beyond 

%\M them. 

I I have added a section of the internal apartment, 

.:-ouuicrn Temple at Karnao. qj- proiiaos, of tliis teiuplc, iiot SO mucli for any 
magnificence of design or artistic merit which it possesses, as to shew 
the mode in which the Egyptians ,, 

lighted the small as well as the large 
halls of their temples and palaces ; for 
the mode adopted here, though on a 
very much smaller scale, is exactly the a ^ 

. . -1 ,1 I , Section .neroaa, A B. 

same in principle as the clerestory 

used in the great liypostyle hall at Karnac, and that of the Rhamession on 
the Lybian side of the river ; and if I am not very much mistaken, the 
Greeks borrowed this mode of lighting temples from the Egyptians, as they 
did so many other things, and adapted it to their sloping roofs and more 
rainy climate in a manner which shall be explained hereafter, when we come 
to treat of the hypethron of the Greeks, which hitherto has been so complete 
a puzzle to those who have attempted to restore their temples, but which a 
study of their prototypes in Egypt might have explained long ago. 


Section .neroaa, A B. 


h'roTn the great French work on Egj^pt. 
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It is more for the same reason than from any intrinsic merit of 
its own that I have given a plan and section 
(both double the usual scale) of the Mammeisi 
at Elephantine,* which it will be perceived is a 
peristylar temple, in all essential respects similar 
to those used afterwards by the Greeks. * They, 
of course, lay claim to the invention, but this 
one was built by Ainenophis III., nearly a 
thousand years before the erection of the oldest 
of its class, of •which a trace now remains in 
that country. 

Champollion was the first to ascertain that 
these small peristylar temples — one of which 
Mamtnoisi at Klophantmc. usually accompanies the larger ones, not, it is 
true, at Thebes, but in all those of the Roman period — were dedicated 
to the mysterious accouchement of the mothers of the gods ; not Typhonia, 
as was usually supposed.! This one is, I believe, the oldest now existing 
on the banks of the Nile, though not nearly so splendid as those of the 
modern era. 

Though we have so many splendid remains of temples and tombs, 
scarcely any thing is left of what might be called the domestic edifices of 
the Egyptians. It is true we may to a considerable extent restore them 
from the representations of them in their paintings, and the models found 
in the tombs, but 1 believe the only example of an edifice of this class now 
remaining in that country is the pavilion of Rhamses IV. at Medinet 
I labou (unless we choose to include the palace at Quornah in 
this class). The annexed plan (drawn to the usual scale) will 
shew how insignificant its dimensions are ; yet I believe it 
would be correct to call it the palace of that great king, using 
the word in the sense that we do as his private residence, 
for in that climate men scarcely require any other cover- 
ing than the vault of heaven, and though at the present day the Moslems 
build large houses, they are required for the seclusion of their hareerns. 
In ancient Egypt the practice of shutting up the females of the family 
was unknown; they took part in all the occupations and amusements 
of the men, and lived apparently with them in public ; and as the temple 
in the rear of this little dwelling contained the king's state apartments 
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From the great French work on Egypt, 
f Wilkinson’s “Egypt aii<l Thebes,” vol. ii. p. 
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and halls of ceremony, I can easily understand that he was content with 
a dwelling that would be considered small by a London shopkeeper. 

Be this as it may, the pa- 
vilion is a useful architectural _ _ _ 


study, as shewing that though 
no people in the world under- 
stood better, or affected more 
the monumental style in their 
temples than these Theban 
Pharaohs, and though they 



used unbroken lines and enor- 


View of Pavilion at Medincl TTabon 


mous masses to an extent never practised before nor since, where 
they wanted these effects, they were still sufficiently good artists not 
to use these artifices where their employment would have been absurd : 
for it would be impossible for even a Chinese architect to cut up a building 
more with stories, and windows, and breaks in the walls and cornices, than 
was done by the same persons who designed one of tlie most massive 
of Egypt’s temples, when building this dwelling ; shewing how completely 
they were imbued with a knowledge of the great rule, that truth in form 
and expression is the Alpha and Omega of all true artistic utterances, and 
that to design a dwelling on the same principles as a temple, or to employ 
temple forms in dwellings, would be a monstrosity, which, had they dreamt 
of, they never would have left us the hall at Karnac. 


ROCK-CUT TEMPUKS. 

The Speos, or Rock-cut Temple, forms another chiss of monuments sin- 
gularly characteristic of the spirit of the great eighteenth dynasty ; not, 
indeed, as before remarked in Egypt proper, where only one or two insig- 
nificant examples exist, such as the Speos Artemidos, near Beni Hassan, 
commenced by the third Thothrncs, and continued under Menephtha ; or 
at Silsilis, in the immediate proximity of the Great Cataract, where there is 
another and somewhat finer specimen, begun by King Ilorus, as a temple 
dedicated to Amon Ra, though its dedication was altered by his successors 
who continued the work. Were there no other examples than these, it 
would hardly be worth while to mention them in a country where exca- 
vations in the rock — though for other purposes — are so extremely 
numerous and of so much superior interest as well as magnificence, but 
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the moment we ascend above the Cataract, and enter Nubia, the Speoi 
becomes the principal architectural form. There is one near Kalabschc 
not, it is true, of any great size, and more remarkable for its sculpture 
than for its architecture, begun and hnished by Rhamses II. At the othei 
extremity of the valley there arc small ones, at Dcrri and Balagne ; and at 
Essaboua, Cirscheh, and Dandour, the cells or sanctuaries are cut in the 
rock, while the porticoes and court-yards in front of them arc structural — 
an arrangement which is never found in Egypt proper, though it is found 
as far south as Gibel Barkal in Meroe. 

All these, however, sink into the shade when compared with the two 
great rock-cut temples at Ipsambul (or Abou-sambul, as it is sometimes 
spelt), which were excavated by the third Rhamses, commonly called the 
Great. They certainly are the most striking monuments between the 
first and second Cataracts, and, as examples of excavated temples, unrivalleci 
by anything out of India. 

The annexed plan and section * (to the usual scale) of the principal 
one, will give a better idea than words can do of its arrangement 



Great Kock-cut Temple at Ipaambui. 


and dimensions. In many respects it differs from the disposition of the 
usual Egyptian temple, but that may be owing more to the changes 
requisite for executing it in the rock than to any essential difference in 
iheir purpose. 'I’he interior, however, is insignificant compared with the 
n^ade, with its four colossi, seventy feet in height, which sit in calm repose 
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guarding the entrance. In the smaller temple, whicli is close to this one, 
there arc six standing figures of deities, counter-sunk in the rock in such a 
manner as to have a far less imposing appcaraneci than tliese colossi of 
the king, though even these are somewhat rude in sculpture, and mere 
repetitions the one of the other. 

The rock out of which these two facades are cut is so admirably adapted 
to the purpose, not only from its texture but from its locality, rising almost 
immediately and perpendicularly from the stream, that 1 was at one time 
willing to believe that this was the temptation that indnecd the king to 
cut them out of the rock instead of building them, as there can be no 
doubt but that the expense of this mode was mneh lc.ss than the other ; and 
it had, besides, the recommendation — so all-powerful to an Egyptian — of 
superior durability; and were these the only examples, this explanation 
might suffice, but the other temples above quoted, besides many others, 
shew too clearly that it was another form, and that we must go deeper for 
an explanation of the reason why the same kings adopted one form above 
the Cataracts and another below. As I hinted al)ove, I believe that there 
existed here another race of people then, as now, and that when their 
affinities are more inquired into we shall be able to say who they were ; 
at present history aftbrds us no assistance except throiigh the faint glim- 
mering of the Greek fable of the Troglodytes, which seems to point to some 
cave-loving peculiarity in this people ; but at the same time no caves have 
been discovered that could be supposed to li.ivc been used for places of 
worship anterior to the' eighteenth dynasty, vvhicli one would have; expected 
had it been a native form of worship, which was only carried to a greater 
extent by the superior splendour of her Theban coinprerors. 


■J’oMItS. 

The Tombs of the kings and of private individuals, which are excavated 
in the mountains that border the valley of the Nile, and more particularly 
those that fringe the plain of Thebes on the l^ybian side, are objects of 
scarcely less interest than the buildings which stand on the plain; but 
though they arc composed of chambers, and possess pillars and other archi- 
tectural ornaments, they all depend more on painting than on architecture 
for their adornment, and therefore scarcely belong to this section ot the 
subject. 

Strange to say, no tomb of a king has been found prior to the eight- 
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eenth dynasty — nor, indeed, of any of the earlier kings of that race ; but 
of the later kings of the eighteenth, and of those of the nineteenth dynasty, 
almost all the tombs have been found in the valley of Biban ul Moolk, 
which seems to have been appropriated exclusively for their place of 
sepultm-e. 

The size and splendour of a king’s tomb seem to have depended almost 
entirely on the length of the reign of him for whom it was intended, for it 
seems to have been the first care of the monarch on ascending the throne 
to commence preparing his final resting-place ; and the work proceeded 
slowly, year by year, without any apparently fixed plan, and each part being 
finished in succession, as if a certain number of workmen were employed 
uninterruptedly on it from the day of the king’s coronation till he was 
struck by the hand of death ; when, as if that doom had reached the work- 
men also, their labours stopped, and we stiU find the unfinished mark of 
the chisel on the wall of tlie last aj)artment, and the painter’s first cartoon 
is left ns he was designing it when his master died. 

Though they are more magnificent than those of private persons, the 
tombs of the kings arc scarcely more interesting than they are ; but even 
in private tombs the glory of the king seems — as in every thing Egyptian 
— 'to have been the one great object of the nation. Ilis name is almost 
always mentioned. The nations ho conquered, and the tribute he received 
from them, are always the favourite subject with the painters. But besides 
these, the private tombs contain an endless series of paintings, illustrative 
of the domestic life, the habits and amusements, of the people, and thus 
arc the more precious to us, as they are the only remains we have of people 
of Egypt : all the buildings that remain are the temples of her kings. 

Chronologically, too, the tombs are the most complete of the monu- 
ments of Egypt, for in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids they arc found 
contemporary with the dynasty of the builders of these monuments. Those 
at Beni llassan, as before-mentioned, belong to the dynasty of Osirtasen ; 
and the Theban series extends from the time of the earliest kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty till Thebes ceased to be a capital ; and from that period 
down to the time of the Romans the series is scarcely interrupted, cer- 
tainly not for any such length of time as could make the gap perceptible 
in so monotonous a history as that of Egypt. 

It does not appear that the specs, or the chamber of the tombs of pri- 
vate individuals, was ever intended to be closed or coneealed ; on the con- 
trary, many are ornamented by an architectural fa5ade, designed to lead 
the stranger to the spot. The mummy was deposited in a pit in the floor 
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of the chamber, which, probably, was carefully closed ; but I should not 
think it was intended to be concealed. It is generally supposed, however, 
that this was not the case with the tombs of the kings, though it appears 
most strange that they should have spent so much pain and labour in 
ornamenting what never was to be seen after it was finished, or that it 
could have been a point of honour and of glory with them to have a 
more magnificent tomb than their predecessors, if posterity was not to 
know it. 

They certainly were not meant to be conspicuous, as their entrances 
were in all cases mean and unpbtrusive compared with the s[)lcndour 
of the interior ; and in some (Bclzoni’s, for instance) wc know that a wall 
was built across it, half way down, to look as if it were the end of the 
tomb, and as if there were nothing beyond : but it must be recollected this 
wall was built, or at least certainly re-built, by those who had before 
entered and rifled the tomb, and there is no proof that it was a part of the 
original design. Still it must be borne in mind that it is impossible to 
restore the live rock, or even to imitate it so as to deceive any one. So that 
the only means of hiding these tombs was to heap rubbish over their 
mouths — an expedient too clumsy for a nation so clear-sighted in obtaining 
their objects. That the Pyramids were meant to be closed the moment 
the body of the king was deposited there, no one can doubt, and that the 
entrance was meant to have remained for ever concealed ; but it must also 
be recollected that there rarely are any hieroglyphics in the Pyramids, or 
ornament of any sort cither on the sarcophagus or the walls, and nothing 
but what was requisite for the solidity and stability of the buildings. This 
is so self-evident, that it appears to me that antiquarians have been led to 
apply to the kings of the eighteenth dynasty the facts gleaned from tin? 
tombs of the fourth, but without proving that the same ordinance of burial 
existed at both periods : besides this, when speaking of the Pyramids, T 
pointed out the well-known fact of their all facing the north, and all their 
entrances being on that side. Here, as before mentioned, no trace of that 
feeling exists, either in the tombs or stnictural buildings of the plain, the 
axis of which is placed at every conceivable angle to the meridian, and 
often without any more apparent reason than that symmetriphobia which 
is found in all their edifices. 

My own belief is, that the sepulchral ordinance of the Memphite pyra- 
mid builders was very different from that of the Theban tomb excavators, 
and that no argument drawn from the one can safely be applied to the 
other. It certainly was at all times an object of ambition in Egypt to keep 
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the body whole and intact after death; but it does not appear to have been so 
much a matter of faith at Thebes as at Memphis. In the neighbourhood of 



the latter city we find the same jea- 
lous precautions taken till the time 
of the Persian conquest, as shewn in 
Campbeirs tomb, but no such mis- 
applied ingenuity is found in the 
necropolis of Thebes. Indeed I think 
every thing would lead us to believe 
tlvat the tomb of a Theban king 
was visited by his relatives and the 
priests long after he was dead, and 
that rites were there performed for 
the rest of his soul till mankind 
ceased to care for him. 

If this were not the case we must 
not look for his body in the sarco- 
phagus placed in the hall, but his 
mummy will be found in some pit or 
passage which has hitherto escaped 
observation. 

I fear it is not likely that we can 
now discover some unopened pyra- 
mid which could throw much light 
on the (juestion ; but we may enter- 
tain strong hopes that out of the 
forty-seven* tombs of the kings, of 
which the priests kept a list at 
Thebes, and seventeen of which 
were perfectly known in the time 
of the Greeks, one may still be 
found unrifled, which would do 
more to set this question at rest 
than any reasoning. 

The annexed plan and section 
(to the usual scale) of the tomb ot 
the builder of the great hall at 


- Diodurua, lib. i. c*. 4. 
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Karnac, taken from the drawings of Belzoni, who discovered it, will serve 
to explain the general disposition and appearance of these singular inonu- 
uicnts. It seems to have been carried on with tolerable regularity as far as 
the unfinished hall with two pillars, at about half its whole length ; when, 
for some reason or other — perhaps because, as in the case of the tomb of 
Hhamses IV., it came in contact with some other — that apartment was 
left unfinished, and the work recommenced on a lower level, and slightly 
out of the axis of the first part. The hall with the coved roof, wliere the 
empty sarcophagus was found, certainly appears to have been intended as 
the last and principal one ; but Ixyond this is what engineers would call 
a drift-way, which probably was intetided as the first step necessary 
for continuing the tomb on a still lower level, as it is scarci'ly jno- 
bablc that it was meant to form another opening towards the plain 
of Thebes, on the other side of the mountain, at a distance of ISUO feet. 
The valley where it is situated is, par e.vcclloice, the Valley of the Toml)s of 
the Kings, and as they point some north, some south, or east or west, 
if this one attempted to penetrate through, it is certainly the one exception, 
and I cannot understand the motive : it might have been begun from the 
plain, if that was an object ; and T cannot understand its beitig anything 
else than merely the commencement of a projtoscd extension. 

The tombs of Amenophis 111. (Memnon), an|J of Rhamses IV. (8e-, 
sostris), are (especially the latter) as splendid, if not more so, than this 
one; but do not differ from it sufficiently in any respect to require 
particular notice here. 
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Hig^h Water of Inundation. 

Alhivuam deposited since Statue was erected. 
Soillof Desert on which on^mally erected. 


Statue of Memnon, to the usual »cale for elevations.* 


Skction IV. 

SCULPTURE AND PAINTING OF THE THERAN PERIOD. 

Few persons, either in ancient or modern times, have visited the ruins 
of Thebes without being struck by the mass and magnificence of its tem- 
ples and buildings, and have tried in vain to record the impressions of 
sublimity they have awakened in the minds of all who are capable of 
understanding them. Its sculpture, however, has not met with the same 
just appreciation, and travellers generally try to find excuses for it in the 
immutability of Egyptian customs or the ignorance of the remote period. 
In this, however, I think they are mistaken, and if fairly examined, it will 
be found that their sculpture deserves our admiration as ranch as their 
architecture. But our judgment must not be formed by comparing it with 
that of the Greeks, or of any other nation, but with reference to the object 
sought to be attained, and the power displayed in attaining that object. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind, that sculpttire in Egypt 
always was subordinate to architecture, as it was in the middle ages, 
and must always be the case with a people in a similar state of civilisation. 
In Greece, on the contrary, it was an independent art, and was employed 
for its own aesthetic ends, which never was the case here. 

In Egypt, statues always were — or at least always were meant to be 
in pairs, and never to be seen except in conjunction with the architec- 
tural objects by which they were surrounded. In their palaces or temples 
the droinos of sphinxes, the obelisks, the colossi, the propyla, and its 
paintings, were all as essentially parts of one design as the base, shaft, 

* From Sir Gardner Wilkinson's “Manners and Customs," &c. Second series, p. 
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capital, and entablature of a Grecian pillar. To introduce between the 
obelisks and propyla an attitudinising statue, like those of the Greeks, 
would haye been a false concord, a dissonance as shocking as that practised 
by the cinque-cento artists, who employed statues with Tonic or Corinthian 
capitals on their heads to do duty as shafts to their pillars. 

In Egypt the architectural forms of the colossi group admirably with 
the surrounding objects, and produce a wholeness of design, which, though 
it may be at the expense of the sculptor’s art, adds infinitely to the 
architectural conception. 

Besides, it must be borne in mind, that a statue the size of life would 
have become a pigmy and have been utterly lost among the immensity of 
their great buildings ; colossi were essentially requisite, and in their forma- 
tion of them I cannot but think that the Egyptians shewed better taste than 
those who have succeeded them. A Grecian colossus is a magnified man, 
and unless placed on some eminence, or at such a distance that it is 
reduced to something like natural proportions to the eye, is, to say the 
least of it, in very questionable taste, and more like the giants and giant- 
killers introduced into story-books to excite the wonder of children, than 
the more legitimate means of obtaining a desired ctfcct of sublimity. 

The architectural form of Egyptian statues entirely takes away this 
defect ; they are rigid and formal, but they are also massive and solid ; 
no part in action, no part standing free, and the throne on which they sit, 
and the pillar at the back, add still further to the solidity of the mass, — 
they seem built up (if I may use the expression) to last for ever ; and after 
four thousand years we are more surprised to find them defaced and ruined 
than we should be if they were presented to us whole and intact. 

Yet with all this conventional form and stiffness, the great object for 
which they were executed is never lost sight of, or sacrificed, for they 
are all portraits, and, so far as we can judge, striking likenesses ; and 
they possess an air of calm and dignified rei)Ose which gives a snblimity to 
a portrait-statue that neither the Greeks nor the Romans so perfectly 
attained. This may appear a bold and unwarranted assertion to those who 
are unfamiliar with the form of Egyptian art, and have not got over the 
repulsiveness of its strange and unfamiliar form; but to my mind, the 
monolithic granite colossus of Rhamses the Great, sixty ‘feet in height in 
the peristyle of the Rharaession, seated in calm majesty among architec- 
tural objects of a corresponding size and design, and of which he forms a 
part, is a more sublime conception than has since been executed in any 
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part of the world, as the memorial of a man who was great in life, and 
who wished to convey to posterity a just appreciation of his power. It 
is not the mere colossus, a man beautiful in fonn and limb — but a king, 
or, according to the Egyptian conception, a demigod. Look at it as we 
will, no portrait-statue has ever been conceived so sublime and godlike, 
— nothing ever executed so mechanically great. 

In attempting, however, to critiei.se this or any other work of art, there 
can be no greater mistake than to apply the rules derived from one art, or 
one branch of it, to another ; and if we were to judge the Egyptian art by 
the rules applicable to Grecian, not only could we never arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, but our reasoning must remain unintelligible. The 
correct formula for an example of Grecian sculpture would, as I hinted in 
the Introduction, be, 3 technic, 3 or 4 aesthetic^ and 6 or 5 phonetic ; and 
its higher as[)iration woidd always be to increase the latter at the expense 
of the first. I'or an Egyptian statue, on the contrary, the formula should 
be as nearly as [)ossible the same as that I applied above to the Hall of 
Karnac ; and if anything, the increase ought to be in the technic branch, 
making it, 7, 2, 3, or 7, 1, 4; for though aesthetic beauty is one of the 
principal aspirations of almost all Grecian sculpture, it should not be so in 
the higher, and the Egyptian artist never wished for or attempted this : 
if anything of the kind appears, it arises accidentally from the inherent 
necessity of imitating more or less correctly tlie human figure, and that 
cannot be done without some of its beauty being translated into the stone. 
But it never was au object ; on the contrary, the monolithic mass, the 
hardness and polish, the solidity and eternity of the statue, were what were 
aimed at, and they never neglected to make it phonetically a representation 
of the king, and took care that not only the likeness and the inscriptions, 
but the locality in w’hich it was j)laccd, and all the adjuncts by which 
it was surrounded, should combine to tell a distinct tale of greatness, and 
be as near an approach to a biography as their art would admit of ; and 
how well they succeeded, all can testify who have visited the hundred-gated 
city. I have a more distinct idea of Rhamses and of Meranon, and of their 
lives, and works, and aspirations, than I have of any of the emperors of 
Germany, or even of the kings of my own country ; and if an art can con- 
vey such an impression, it has not failed, though its forms may be stiff and 
hard, and it shall have neither the pleasing grace nor anatomical precision 
of an art which is, it is true, the same in name, but utterly diverse in 
purpose and in spirit. 
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So much, indeed, is this the case, that unless people can bo brought 
to believe that neither beauty nor perfection resides in any art or class 
of arts, inherently or of themselves, but in the mode in which these arts 
are used, we should invent some new name, or at least apply some distin- 
guishing epithet, to distinguish Egyptian from Grecian and other elasses of 
sculpture with which it has no affinity : one, however, of the principal 
benefits we derive from the study of Egyptian, or Chinese, or any of the 
extreme aberrant types of art, is the knowledge of what various purposes 
any given art may be applied to — sometimes with higher, and sometimes 
with lower aims ; and, consequently, sometimes the same art may be seen 
so practised as to be classed among the useful arts, at others aspiring to 
the highest places ; and I have seen, and can easily understand, sculpture 
so practised as to deserve no higher description than 1 0 technic, 2 irsthetic ; 
at the same time I am convinced that it might be more phonetic than ever 
the Greeks dreamt of its being, and consequently take a far higher place 
than it has hitherto done among the sister arts. With the Egyptians it 
took an intermediate grade between these two extremes, ranking itself 
beside architecture without attempting anything higher, and perhaps even 
with lower and more technic aims than even that art ; but still, if judged 
by its own standard of excellence, eminently successful in attaining its 
objects and possessing tliat great attribute and test of all true art — of 
speaking to all future generations as clearly and as audibly as to those who 
saw it executed. 

These remarks apply only to the colossi of the kings, which were l)y 
far the finest and most perfect of the works of the Egyptian sculptors. In 
the representation of their gods they were nu:t by difficulties which took 
these objects entirely out of the category of artistic sculpture ; and to us 
they neither convey any idea of beauty nor of much intelligence ; but in 
judging them as severely as has been done, we forget the difficulties they 
had to encounter in expressing their ideas of the Deity. We easily express 
our notions on the subject by applying to God the epithets of eternal, 
almighty, omniscient, omnipresent ; or the attributes of Creator, Pre- 
server, Redeemer, or Judge ; we call Him wise, merciful, or just ; and to 
us these terms convey distinct and intelligible ideas : but the Egyptians 
had no other means of expressing them but by inventing a new deity, or a 
new form of one, for any attribute as it occurred to them ; and this they did 
to such an extent, that their pantheon became so multiplied, that no varia- 
tion of form or expression could possibly distinguish such multifarious 
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objects, and they were forced to invent symbols by which each deity should 
be distinguished from all the others. But besides this, they had no means 
of announcing the various attributes of the god so distinguished, but by 
again adding symbols to express each of his attributes, till in course of 
time the symbols almost superseded the original form of the god ; and we 
must look on the representations of their deities not as objects to inspire 
devotion by their beauty or sublimity, but as theological tenets expressed 
in symbolical hieroglyphics, understood by the initiated, and looked on 
with awe and reverence by the less instructed devotee. 

A symbolism of a somewhat similar nature, though carried to a far less 
extent, existed during the middle ages, when all holy persons, from God to 
the lowest saint, were distinguished by nimbi, glories, and other signs ; and, 
besides, all the evangelists, apostles, saints, &c., were each distinguished 
by a peculiar symbol, which was often used to represent the person him- 
self. Our forefathers, however, had books and traditions, which prevented 
the necessity of its being carried to the same extent as to its ever being used 
to represent ideas as well as persons ; and now it is entirely superseded by 
our books, except as an idle amusement for an antiquarian churchman. 


PAINTING. 

With us, nothing can be more clear or better understood than the 
distinction between painting and sculpture ; and the idea of confounding 
these, or either of these, with architecture, would, if proposed, seem 
merely ludicrous and absurd. Fortunately for themselves, however, and 
for their arts, the Egyptians understood nothing of these distinctions; 
they knew only of one art, which oscillated between mechanical con- 
struction and imitation of animated forms in various degrees, so that the 
one sometimes pretlominated, sometimes the other : but still it was only 
one art, and had only one aim and one set of rules ; and though to make 
the subject intelligible to modern readers it is necessary to divide the arts 
into the classes with which they are familiar, it is at least as necessary to 
redefine the distinction between Egyptian painting and sculpture, to prevent 
the confusion that must otherwise arise. What I understand by objects of 
sculpture in Egypt are single statues, standing by themselves or in pairs, 
but in their attitude and action having no reference to any other statue 
or action whatever. By painting, on the other hand, I mean all groups 
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where two or more figures combine together towards one action or the 
expression of one idea, though in Egypt nine-tenths of these paintings 
are executed by the chisel, and only heightened and eked out by the 
brush. 

In the private tombs of Beni Hassan and at Thebes, scenes of 
private and domestic life arc usually represented on a flat surface ; but in 
the royal hypogea, and on the temple walls, indeed, all the great and 
really important pictures are “intagliatc” — or, to use a more common- 
place English word, countersunk — a mode of sculpture which possesses 
considerable advantages for tho/purposes of the J^gyptians : for, in the 
first place, it never interferes with the straight, bold lines of their archi- 
tecture, all its surfaces being left practically as flat as before. It also 
admits of a sharper and better defined outline than is possible by any 
other mode with the same degree of relief ; at least, where every figure 
was separate and circumscribed by its own outline, as was almost always 
the case in their pictures (perhaps from this very cause) ; and, lastly, it 
had the advantage of being the most durable mode, as the figures and the 
colours that covered them w'ere more easily prot(!cted from injury by being 
sunk in the wall, than they could have been had they projected from it. 

There is nothing among the arts of any other nation with which this 
Egyptian school of painting can be compared, so as to enable us to 
judge of it by comparison. The Greeks used sculpture and painting in 
their temples to almost an ccpial extent, but its aim was so difl’erent ; 
it was grouped into separate pictures, with such diflerent degrees of relief, 
and altogether of such diflerent forms, that it will not do to judge; the one 
by the rules of the other. The thing most like it is tlie j>ainted glass of 
a Gothic building when complete, and at a late period of the art, when 
the architect had (;ontrived to turn almost all the solid parts of their 
walls into vast picture-frames — which we call windows — and had filled 
them with their biblical, as the Egyptians had covered the walls of their 
temples with their historical, paintings. The one was a catoptric, the 
other a dioptric mode of eftccting the same thing. The one practised by 
the Gothic artists certainly surpassed the other in brilliancy, but the 
Egyptian mode was so far superior in the scope which its vast, unbroken 
surface allowed the artist, and also in durability, that I cannot but think 
it a very superior form of art. Three or four centuries have almost 
entirely obliterated all the works of the glass - painters ; between three 
and four thousand years have passed over those of the Egyptians, and 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

I 

When we turn from the contemplation of'that strange and exceptional 
form of civilisation which existed in the north-eastern corner of Africa to 
study those forms which it took in Western Asia, it is difficult to trace any 
similarities or points of connexion between them, but, on the contrary, we 
are at once struck by the enormous difference and the almost direct anta- 
gonism that exists between the two in all their forms; and though in 
reality they are so near to each other, not only as to the age in which they 
were elaborated, but locally they may be said to touch one another, from 
first to last they remained two separate forms, seeking different aims, and 
trying to attain them by different means. If our histories are to be trusted, 
Asia possessed Egypt for more than five centuries, and Egypt ruled in 
Western Asia immediately afterwards, for nearly a similar period. Yet so 
distinct were the two races, that though existing in such immediate juxta- 
position, and though so completely mixed together, the one with the other, 
they remained two separate people, with two separate forms of civilisation, 
each retaining its individuality, and resuming its own forms the moment it 
was freed from the direct influence of the other. 

In Asia we no longer find the polytheistic Eetichisrn that forms so 
distinguishing a mark of Egyptian civilisation ; but, on the contrary, either 
a pure monotheism, or at least a most distinct tendency that way. Some- 
times, it is true, the elements appear as deified, or the one great God 
governs the world through subordinate agents ; and occasionally an idea is 
expressed by a combination of men with animals, or animals with birds, 
and such-like : but these are the exceptions, and neither make up nor 
express the religion of the natives. 

So far as art is concerned, a more important distinction is the total 
absence of hieroglyphics. In Asia, though their alphabets may sometimes 
have been syllabic, the letters always are arbitrary .signs, never imitative 
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symbols, as they always were in Egypt, and consequently there is always a 
distinction between the picture and the text. 

In Asia, too, they never seem to have cared much for the bodies of 
their dead, and neither judged them after death in this world, nor dreamed 
of allowing three thousand years between their decision and the appeal to 
the final judgment of the gods. No such immense periods of time ever 
seem to have occurred to an eastern imagination, and they did not, in 
consequence, think of erecting buildings that were to last for ever, and to 
give their founders a mundane eternity, which seems to have been the 
fundamental idea of Egyptian ambition. Nor did they in Asia dream of 
continuing one race, one religion, and one form of art, unchanged for thou- 
sands of years ; on the contrary, forms, and dynasties, and races succeed 
each other there with a ceaseless ebb and flow, as perplexing to the chrono- 
logcr as it is to the cthnographist. 

In Egypt we can just detect such differences as enable us to classify 
their forms with more or less distinctness ; — here the diflerences are 
generic, and people of totally different origin and race pass and re})ass 
before us, and succeed one another, without our being able to say whence 
they came or whither they went ; yet each, when befon; us, has features 
so distinctly marked as to be easily recognised. 

We have, first, the great Semitic race, which seems to have been as indi-, 
genous and as early settled on the banks of the Euphrates and the plains of 
Shinaar as the Egyptian on the banks of the Nile. We are familiar enough 
with two of its branches — the Arabs and Jews, who retain their nationality 
even to this day, though siugidarly sunk in importance from the time 
when their Chaldaean ancestors inhabited the largest city of the ancient 
world. 

We have, on the other hand, the sons of Japhet, or the great Indo- 
Germanic race, gradually appearing with the dawn of history, as de- 
scending from the table-lands of central Asia, and superseding their Semitic 
brethren in the fertile plains of which the latter seem to have been the sole 
original possessors. They gradually possessed themselves of nearly the 
whole valley of the Ganges ; under the Persians, at least, if not earlier, they 
obtained supreme sway in Mesopotamia, and nearly the whole of Europe is 
now possessed and peopled by them or the scions of their races. 

But between — perhaps before these two — there existed in Western 
Asia at least one other distinct and powerful race, which I have ventured 
to call Pelasgic, though we scarce know yet who they were or whence they 
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came ; and they have now so entirely disappeared from the face of the earth, 
that but for some uncertain traditions, and the buildings they have left 
behind them, we might well be permitted to doubt the reality of their 
existence. 

What we do know of them is principally derived from Italy, where they 
were known as the Etruscans, or from early Greece, where they existed as 
the Pelasgi, both which we know were colonies from Western Asia; 
and in that latter country we find many remains of them, which, when 
properly investigated, may enable us to fix their original seats, and trace 
their affiliation with tolerable certainty.. It is not, however, in Western 
Asia alone that we find their remains: their fossils — if I may use the 
expression — are dispersed over the greater part of Asia ; and even in Europe 
there is sciircely a country where they do not seem to have formed a sub- 
stratum to the existing population — extinct, it is true — but without a 
knowledge of whose previous existence it is impossible to understand 
many of the phenomena of ancient times, or to account for much that 
lueets us at every step of our investigation. 

If M'e understood anything of the language (of which, however, w'e do 
not know one word), philologers would long before this have been able to 
guess at who they were, and in what degree of relationship they stood to 
the existing families of mankind ; but in the absence of this test we are 
left entirely to their artistic remains to ascertain all we can know about 
them. Had these been more carefully investigated, with this object in view, 
this would have answered the question, and we should be able to say whe- 
ther they were Scythians, or Tartars, or Finns (if, indeed, the two first, 
perhaps all three, arc not diftcrent names for the same people). But if we 
cannot yet say positively who they were, we know negatively, at least, that 
they were neither Indo-Germanic nor Semitic; and their remains prove 
that they were a great and extensively dispersed race. Architecturally 
they may be easily recognised as the Tumulus-raising people, for wherever 
they existed they raised these circular earthen mounds over the bodies of 
their dead; and wherever we find these, cither on the Steppes of Scythia, 
or in these islands, or outside the walls of the cities of ancient Greece or 
Italy, we may feel assured that we are standing by the graves of the 
ill-fated Pelasgi. 

Besides, however, the inevitable complexity arising from the co-exist- 
ence of three distinct races of people in the same country, the written 
annals of Western Asia are far less complete, as we nqw possess them, than 
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those of Egypt ; and we have not the half-eternal pyramids and temples to 
serve as unchangeable landmarks to guide us in our researches, nor, in- 
deed, monuments of any class sufficiently numerous or important for us to 
elaborate the whole history from them. Recent discoveries have done 
something to assist this latter branch of the inquiry, but I question much 
if enough remains to enable us ever to grasp the whole with the same 
clearness and distinctness with which we do that of Egypt -. nor shall we, 
perhaps, ever be able to restore to the nations of Western Asia that unity 
and completeness which its monuments give to Egypt. But whether we 
can do this or not, the study of, the antiquities of that country is more 
indispensable to enable us to comprehend the ancient history of Greece 
and Rome than that of Egypt ever can be; for though Egypt may be 
styled the mistress of Greece, she was not her only instructress — hers 
was, indeed, the vast storehouse to which ancient Europe traded for know- 
ledge, but Asia was the parent from whom her people sprung, in whose lap 
they were nursed, and it remained ever afterwards the home towards which 
her redundant population returned when pressed for room in the new 
country ; and though much of her learning and many of her forms were no 
doubt derived from Egypt, all her affections were centred in the East, and 
all her greatness and all her glories arose from her connexion with that 
country, and the relations of peace or war which these connexions entailed, 
upon her. 
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If we were to judge from their physical properties alone, we could 
scarcely avoid the conclusion, that of the .three great rivers of antiquity the 
Ganges must have been the one in whose valley mankind first settled and 
congregated into societies ; not only because of the extent and antiquity of 
its alluvium, but because of its extraordinary fertility and the general amenity 
of the climate, which enable man to live with almost as little difficulty 
and with nearly as few wants as the animals that surround him. Next 
would come the Euphrates, with its fertile plains and scarcely inferior 
climate ; and lastly would rank the narrow Valley of the desert-bound 
Nile. So far, however, as history is concerned, the direct reverse of this is 
nearer the truth. We can trace Egyptian history with very tolerable cer- 
tainty up to nearly 4000 years before the Christian era, and we then find 
her so civilised, and her arts so perfect, that we scarcely know how to esti- 
mate the number of centuries that must have elapsed before a primitive 
people could have elaborated so complicated and at the same time so fixed 
a form as that of Egypt in the days of Menes. If, on the other hand, we 
turn to the valley of the Ganges, the remotest tradition points to a foreign 
race of settlers immigrating into a remote corner of the valley of the 
Ganges about 3000 years n. c., and gradually working their way into the 
heart of the country, and finally occupying the whole northern section of it, 
as rulers, at least, if not as colonists : but wc hardly know who the people 
were whom they supplanted, nor have we one name or one tradition of 
that race ; nor is there one monument in India that is, even traditionally, 
ascribed to those primitive irdiabitants of that fertile valley.* They and 
their language still exist in the southern parts of the peninsula, but their 
history and monuments, if ever they had any, have entirely passed away 
from the north ; and the monumental history of even the immigrating race 
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that superseded them ouly dawns upon us after the era of Alexander the 
Great. 

Intermediate between these two extremes, both locally and historically, 
come the inhabitants of the valley of the Euphrates ;* but even here we are 
left to the tender mercies of a few vague verbal traditions, some of which 
we know have been falsified, and with scarcely a single monument or 
tangible work of art to guide us in our researches. It is true, wc can 
dimly discern the form of a tower which the sons of men builded in the 
plains of Shinaar, looming large through the mist of ages ; but, except that 
tower, we have not one single monument that can date before the age of 
Ninus, and till within the last very few years, scarce any subsequent to 
his time, sufticiently dist inct to enable us to use them to supply the want 
of written history, or with such strongly-marked fisatiu’cs ns were requisite 
for ascertaining either the family likenesses of the race or the degree of 
civilisation they attained as compared with kindred nations. Something, 
however, has lately been done to remedy this state of things, owing to 
the fortunate discovery by M. Botta of the monumemt at Khorsabad, near 
Nineveh, and the still more important and extensive discoveries of Mr. 
Layard in the same neighbourhood, which promise to place the Assyrian 
empire before our eyes with almost as much distinctness as the Egyp- 
tian. Unfortunately, however, neither the results nor the details of, 
these most important explorations have yet been given to the public with 
that fulness which would enable u.s to judge correctly either of their extent 
or value. Eor the first wc have only the letters written during the progress 
of the excavations by M. Botta to M. Mold, and published by him first in 
the “Journal de la Societc Asiatique,” and afterwards in a separate form, 
and a few plates of his great work, but without either text, or plans, or 
references of any sort that could make them intelligible. Of Mr. Layard’s, 
nothing authentic has yet been published, though two works on the subject 
arc in the press, and it is hoped will appear before the end of this year ; 
and though in the meantime I have seen most of that gentleman’s draw- 
ings, and have had the advantage of much personal communication with 
him, I have not been able to study the subject with that attention which 
it deserves, nor had materials at my disposal which would enable me to 


* T must be allowed to speak of the tition of the two names, which is otlienvisc 
Tigris as a branch of the Euphrates, as the inevitable, 
ancients did, to avoid the unnecessary rej>c- 
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make up my mind definitively on any one point concerning these wonderful 
discoveries. What I, therefore, have to say on the subject, I say with the 
greatest diffidence, and hope to have an opportunity of rewriting this 
chapter, after I have had access to the materials on which any opinion 
worth listening to must be formed ; but at the same time I cannot en- 
tirely pass over so interesting a chapter in the history of art, and one 
without which much that follows must be and remain for ever unin- 
telligible. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

All the discoveries of Messrs. Botta and Layard were made in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Mosul, which stands on the site of the ancient 
city of Nineveh, and there does not appear to be any reason to doubt but 
that the monuments and the sculpture that adorn them were the works of 
the kings who reigned in that city subsequent to its foundation by Ninus ; 
and the first (jucstion, therefore, that presents itself is, When did that 
monarch reign ? For this there are two systems : first, that of Ctesias, 
as fo\ind in Diodorus,* and of others who followed him, or, perhaps, 
derived their information from the same sources,! who would make the 
distance of time between Ninus and Sardanapalus at least 1000, and 
some of them nearly 1500 years. The other is that of the more trust- 
worthy Herodotus, who places Ninus in the thirteenth century befon; 
Christ, in which he is confirmed by Berosus,!: who gives very nearly all the 
same date : two authorities which in themselves would easily outweigh the 
rest, even if the list of the others did not contain their own refutation. 
That of Eusebius, however, ((uotes thirty-six kings as reigning 1239 years, 
and in Syncellus we find the longest giving forty-one during 1400 years ; 
the average of the one allowing 34| years to each reign, the other mon^ 
than 35, which 1 need scarcely say is impossible, and more than double § 


Jib. iii. c. 21. | talsiticatioii, by doubling the reigns of tlie 

f Africanns, Syncellus, Eusebius, Vel- j kings, should have taken place about the 

leius Paterculus, ^Euiilius Sura, same time. See Introduction to “ lllus- 

J As extracted by Alexander Polyhistor, trations of Indian Architecture,” by the 

in Eusebius’ “ Ar. Chron.”p. 39, .Author. 

§ It is singular that in India a similar 
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the average number of years attained by any equally extended series of 
effeminate kings in any part of Asia. And we have abundant proof 
that the rulers of Mesopotamia were not remarkable for longevity in that 
age, as we have authentic lists of their successors from Nabonasar (a.c. 
747) to Alexander the Great, enumerating thirty-one or thirty-four kings 
(luring 424 years, thus giving an average of little more than 12 years 
to each reign, even though this series contains the vigorous and healthy 
dynasty of the Persians ; so that, even if we allow the forty-one names of 
Syncellus’ list, they seem to be all required to make up the more mo- 
derate calculation of Herodotus, 

There is, however, another point, far more important tlian any critical 
examination of these somewhat apocryphal lists, which is the fact — now 
perfectly ascertained from the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
singular history that study has revealed to us — -that during the whole of 
the eighteenth dynasty, at all events from the reign of 'J'hothmes III. 
to the death of the first king (Sesostris) of the nineteenth dynasty, or 
during a period of about live centuries, the Naharaina, or M(;sopotamia, 
was a conquered province of the Egyptian Pharaohs; and it must be 
observed that there is no break in any of the lists subsequent to Ninns, 
and no vestige of a tradition of even an incursion from the banks of 
the Nile after the establishment of his kingdom, but, on the contrary, 
the history of Nineveh commences with the raid of Semiramis into Egypt, 
wdiich, though it reipiires confirmation, points the other way, as it could 
not have taken place after the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, nor 
until that race had sunk into decrepitude during the last kings of the 
nineteenth and the subsequent dynasties. 

Prom all this the conclusion seems to me inevitable that Ninev(4i 
was founded after the retirement of the Egyptians, and the probability is 
that Ninus was only a bold adventurer from Pactria, or the mountain 
regions on the north, who, during the confusion consequent on the 
retirement of the conquerors, was enabled to establish his sway over tlu! 
recently freed provinces, and who chose the situation of Nineveh as nearer 
his native hills and the hardier tribes, in preference to the more distant 
ancient capital of Babylon, which, however, was restored by his warlike 
widow to its former splendour, if not to its former rank as capital of 
Western Asia. 

If these views of the age of Ninus are correct, and I do not know 
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one single objeetion to them, there can be no difficulty in reconciling 
Jigyptian with Assyrian chronology, nor the events of the history of the 
latter country with themselves ; but does this answer our questions re- 
garding the age of these recently exhumed sculptures ? Are we certain 
that there was no capital city in the neighbourhood before the building 
of Nineveh — Resen, for instance, or Calah? and that these sculptures 
(or some of them, at least) may not belong to a race who held the 
country before the Egyptian invasion ? If we had the chronicles of 
Berosus in even as complete a state as we have those of Manetho, we 
might attempt to answer these question# from written history ; but it is 
in vain to attempt to do so from the few fragments of written history 
that remain, and if ever they arc answered it must be from an inspection 
of the mouununits themselves, or by deciphering the inscriptions with 
which they arc covered. The former mode will soon, it is hoped, be 
available to the European scholar, and the latter cannot long resist the 
persevering industry and talent which is being applied to its solution. 
One of the three or four sets of characters which arc found on the 
monuments of tlnit country has already been read, and both the alphabet 
and the language it is used to express are perfectly understood. It is 
true, however, that it turns out to be the most modern of all — that 
the language is an Indo-Gennanic tongue, closely allied to others with 
which we are perfectly familiar ; and unless I am very much mistaken, the. 
people that used it were, like their cognate races, perfectly familiar with 
the use of the Sanscrit alphabet long before they invented this one, which 
I look on as merely a selection from among the complicated characters 
used by their predecessors, made by the Persians to represent their 
alphabet* in terms coinpreliensiblc by their new subjects, and which, 
at the same time, should form a monumental mode of writing externally, 
like the Median and Babylonian inscriptions, in conjunction with which it 
was generally used. 

'I’his discovery does not, therefore, necessarily ensure our being able to 
read inscriptions which may be couched in a language of which, like the 


* Is not this what Herodotus tneaiit when apparently as if the language of both was 

he relates iv. c. 87) that Darius re- the saTue, and only the characters different 

corded his coiu|uests in two inscriptions — in which it was written? 
one in Assyrian, the other in Gi*eek letters, 
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Etruscan, we know nothing, nor that wc shall ever ascertain the value 
of characters which certainly are not alphabetic in the sense in which we 
understand the term : for as there are, at least, one hundred and fifty, or, 
perhaps, twice that number of distinct signs, they must be, to a certain 
extent, cither symbolical hieroglyphics, like the Chinese, or, at all events, 
to a certain extent syllabic ; and in cither case the dillieulty is immensely 
increased, and might be altogether liopelcss, were it not for the fortunate 
circumstance that most of the inscriptions of the Persian period ar(i 
trilingual addresses to the three races who inhabited that kingdom, or 
aggregation of kingdoms (the Babylonian, the Median, and the Per- 
sian). This may afford us a key, and till it does all speculation on the 
treasures now so mysteriously locked up in its unconimunicative com- 
plexity must be worse than useless ; and till wc arc either able to read 
the language of these inscriptions, or to ascertain the dat(^ of the scul[)- 
tures and ascribe them to their rightful owners, it is little use our 
speculating on the race or allinities of the people ; when either is done, 
the problem is solved without further trouble. With a complete scries of 
the sculptures before me, I would not hesitate to undertake the task from 
them alone, even tliough the alphabet should remain as mysteriously 
illegible as it now is. 
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M()Numb:nts. 

In examining the monuments themselves, the first thing that strikes 
the inquirer is the absolute difference that exists between’ these sculptures 
and those of Egypt, though they must be so near in age to some, at least, 
of those we now find on the banks of the Nile ; and though we know, that 
the communication between the two countries at the time they were 
executed — or, at least, immediately antecedent to it — was frequent and 
intimate, still there is not a trace of Egypt or her arts in any of the 
monuments of Assyria, f To me it is self-evident that this points to a 
distinct and generic difference of race, though it is premature to speculate 
in what that difference consisted, as it must form the intrinsic foundation 
of so marked a characteristic ; but, even without ascertaining what it 
was, there is an obvious and extrinsic one, which is quite sufficient to 

- From Mr. Laytirtl’s sculptures in the by the eighteenth dynasty, they may have 
British Museum, belonged to, or been imported by them. 

f I am, of course, aware that Egyptian But it has been suggested by Mr. Birch of 
cartouches, and carvings, and scarabaei, and the British Museum, that the twenty-second 
such-liko things, have been discovered bu- Egyptian dynasty were Assyrians, which 
ried in the mounds of Nimroud and else- I think by no means improbable ; this 
where, hut they are always quite distinct would at once account for the existence of 
from the true Assyrian sculpture, and no- these foreign fragments, without disturbing 
where are integral. If the older monuments the theory of the whole being subsequent 
are found to he antecedent to the invasion to Ninus 
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account for it — as far as, at least, at present rcqiiisitc — and consists in 
the use by the Assyrians of alphabetic writing, separate and distinct from 
the imitative sculpture. Thus we no longer find in these Asiatic 
monuments the half verbal, half representative pictures, which make up 
the art in Egypt ; here every piece of sculpture is accoin|)anied by an 
expletive written text, in a different compartment, and as separate I'roni 
the actual representation as it afterwards became among the Greeks. 
This was an immense point gained, for it at once set the artist free to 
copy nature, and to reproduce the best possible imitation he could of 
the objects or incidents it was wished to represent ; and lie was no 
longer obliged to tell every thing by painting, nor trammelled by tin* 
necessity of making his picture do the duty both of words and signs, as 
was the case with the Egyptian artist. 

Another accidental circumstance which, no doubt, had considerable 
influence in the form of Assyrian sculpture, was the material in which 
the artists wrought, which was gypsum or alabaster (sulphate of lime, 
as contradistinguished from the carbonate, or marble), which was so soft 
and easily wrought that the artist .could work with almost as much 
Crccdom as he could in clay ; and, in conseqiumce, there is a freedom of 
handling and boldness of accentuation in their works, totally dissimilar 
to the hard painstaking outline of the granite-carving Egyptians. 

It is, no doubt, attributable to the fatal facility arising from this 
last peculiarity that we find so much attention paid to tlu; jewels and 
ornaments of the dress of the principal personages, to the trappings of the 
horses, and generally to all the still life or inanimate objects, which in 
tliis class of art assume a prominence more characteristic of the old 
German, or Dutch styles, than any of its higher forms, and certainly 
detract from its merit as a high, pure style of art. 

Besides these there is the all-important characteristic of Religion. The 
Assyrians were not monotheistic, but certainly not so polytheistic as the 
Egyptians, who indulged in an African Eetichism such as no Asiatic race 
ever sank into ;* and there was in consequence no necessity for all that 
strange complexity of symbolism that is so repulsive in Egyptian art. 
There are hawk-headed deities here, it is true, and strange (^omliinatious 
of bulls with men’s faces, and of lions with bulls’, and such-like ; but it 


Unless it be the modern Hindus. 
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is insignificant in extent compared with what we find in Egypt, and not 
greater than we find and admire in Greece, so that it would be hyper- 
critical to be offlmdod with it here. 

Notwithstanding those steps in advance, and elements of purer art, 
that of the Assyrians was far from being free from many of the defects of 
the Egyptian style. They had no more conception of linear or aerial 
perspective than the Egyptians, though, owing to their use of writing, 
they had not the necessity for the use of whnt might be called social 
])erspectivc, in which art the latter people so much excelled. Still we 
find here, in a siege, for instance, tliat the defenders of the city are 
generally larger than the towers they stand upon, and the besiegers are 
scaling with ladders, walls so relatively insignificant, that they could 
much more conveniently step over them ; in another instance, a party is 
employed setting fire to the city gates, though when these are burnt the 
besiegers will scarcely be able to insert their hands, certainly not their 
heads, through so small an opening as the fire will have opened for them 
when the gates arc entirely consumed. These and many others, however, 
are the chara(;teristics of all rude art ; the aim was to tell the story, not to 
produce an optical deception : when they succeeded to their satisfaction 
in the first requisite, they thought they hud attained the great end of all 
art. Even in this point of view, however, if we look at the picture alone, 
it must, I think, be admitted that, phonetically, Assyrian art is inferior 
to l^gyptian ; but when we can read them, it probably will be found 
that the Assyrian pictures, taken together with their inscriptions, contain 
a better and more circumstantial account of a given event than the best 
Egyptian picture, with its hieroglyphic; expletive, did or ever could do. 

I am, perhaps, expressing an opinion without having had sufficient 
means of judging, but I cannot help thinking that, notwithstanding its 
superior mode of phonetic utterance, the Assyrian sculpture marks a 
lower grade of civilisation and of mind than the Egyptian : there is a 
taint of vulgarity and childishness whieh seems to run through the whole, 
from which the other is quite free. To me Assyria seems like an 
unformed child, but in a right path of art; Egypt like a full-grown and 
fully-developed man, but in a wrong path. The one died shortly after- 
wards, and left no inheritance ; while out of the other grew the arts of 
Greece. 

One very remarkable fact has been brought to light by Mr. Layard’s 
discoveries, which is, that the more modern specimens of art are the 
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least perfect, and that as they ascend upwards in the scale of antiquity 
they become more and more perfect, aud we lose the thread of the 
sequence just as we have arrived at the period of greatest perfection.* 
The proofs of this will, no doubt, soon be published ; but from the 
relative position of the dilFercnt slabs, and the circumstance that some 
of the best have their faces turned towards the wall, and inferior sculp- 
tures engraved on their backs, there is very little room to doubt so 
singular a fact. If, therefore, we assume the monument at Khorsabad to 
be one of the most modern of those hitherto discovered — as its sculptures 
are certainly as bad as any — and place it as contemporary with the de- 
struction of Nineveh by the Medcs, or as belonging to their dynasty, 
which I am inclined to think it more prol)ably is — and arrange the re- 
mainder of the series according to their perfection during the five or 
si.x centuries that preceded that time up to the age ot Ninus, we are. 
then only on the threshold of an art which may have reached its culmi- 
nating point before his day, or, at all events, must have passed through 
long centuries of gradual elaboration before it could have reached the point 
at which the present discoveries leave it ; and this not an art that was 
either a part of or similar to that of the Egyptians, but a totally distinct 
and separate form, born and elaborated on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and antagonistic in almost every respect to that which was indigenous on 
those of the Nile : so that these discoveries, even supposing them perfect, 
will reveal to us the history of the decline and fall only of Assyrian 
art, aud we must look elsewhere for the history of its rise, and the repre- 
sentation of its hour of greatest glory. The new light already takes us 
beyond the limit of all we formerly dreamed of, and where are we, therefore, 
to look for the rest of the series ? 

I need scarcely add that all these Assyrian Imn relievi were originally 
painted, though it is only in a few of them that any traces of painting can 
now be found. But colour is far too useful an adjunct in enabling the 
artist to give clearness to his composition, and far too beautiful a thing 
in itself to be neglected by any people who are using their intellect, and 


- I'he two woodcuts given in this chuji- ject its not to lonn any means ot I'oni 

tor, the Idon Hunt and Garuda, belong to parison. Indeed, I have not the means, 

these two periods of art ; the first to the even if 1 had tho limits iioeessary, to at 
earlier and more perfect, the latter to the tempt to e-vemplify it. 
loss so : hut they are so dissimilar in sub- 
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merely trying how they can best express themselves, and at the same 
time produce the most beautiful work of art : so that, even if no trace of 
it now remained, I should not hesitate to assert that it must have been so. 
In the plates, however, published by M. Botta in the “Journal de la 
Societc Asiatifjue,” there are several which arc coloured, and many more 
which are stated to be so, though the colours are not given ; and on the 
whole we .should be more surprised that, after having been buried for 
more than 2000 years, so much remains, than that we do not now find 
colour on all of them.* 


No. ‘20. 



Gariitia.) 


In ilir vMiions works of 

Soniinuiiis at Hahykm, Diodorus, (juotiii}^ 
from (Jtosias (lil». ii. 10). snvs ; — “ 'I’hoy 
mouldod ii^nii’os of animals on tin* bricks 
svhilo tlK^y wrr<‘ still soft, and fuiintal tlioni 
to imitate the \Miious forms of nature. : 

On th(‘ walls and towers all kinds of ani- 
mals W('r<* <*arve<i and pninti’fl, admirable 
foi' their eorreet imitation of nature; the 
whole represent iiiLj a j^n’and hunt of various 
animals, whose height exeeeded four eiihit.s. 


Among them was setm Semiraniis, on horse 
back, striking a panthei’ with a spear; and 
near her, her husband, Niims, translixing a 
lion with a javelin. ' Such scenes an? fre 
quent ill Messrs. Layard's and l^otUis eol 
b'ction, and seem to have bt'en the favourite 
subjects for the Mt'sopoLamian sculptors 
from that day to tin' tinu? of the later 
Sassanidos. 

I From M. Hotta’s great work in eoursr* 
of publication. 
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ARCHITECTUKE. 

/ 

Till the plans and details of the buildings are published, it is in 
vain — or, at least, premature — to speculate either on their forms or pur- 
poses. Enough, however, has been already made public to make it certain 
that they differ from all other buildings hitherto known to us ; and so 
far as I can judge from what I have seen, they seem to consist of a series of 
rectangular apartments ; some of these arc so large that it is difficult to 
understand how they could have been roofed, and wo may therciore assume 
them to have been open courts, and some are so small that they must 
have had roofs — indeed traces of such have, I believe, been found. These 
courts, or rooms, seem to have been separated from one anotluir by thick 
walls of sun-burnt bricks, against which these slabs of indicated gyp- 
sum were placed, a little above the level of the floor; and above tlumi 
the walls were covered with plaster, and painted with various arabesque 
and architectural ornaments up to the roof. The roofs, apparently, 
were formed by wooden beams, supported, where necessary, by wooden 
pillars, and as these have decayed they have fallen in : probably they 
were covered with earth, and the sun-burnt bricks, from exposure to the 
atmosphere, have returned to their original mud, and filled up the apart- 
ments ; and after this process, either from the natives using the mound 
thus formed as a foundation for their mud dwellings, or from the drifting 
of the sand, they have become heaped up to their j)rescnt height : unless, 
indeed, they were originally sepulchral tumuli, and their ajmrtmcnts 
structural hypogea, meant only to be seen by artificial light. 

If we knew to which of the great families which have successively 
occupied Asia the language of the inscriptions belongs, there would bo no 
great difficulty in ascertaining whether these buildings were dedicated to 
the living or to the dead ; or if, on the contrary, we, knew wluit really was 
the purpose of the edifices, we might with equal certainty predicate to 
which class the language belonged. But as neither of these postulates 
has yet been ascertained, no correct opnuon can be arrived at as to 
whether they were temples, or palaces, or tombs : my own impression is 
that they combined all the three purposes in one edifice. In Egypt we 
are familiar with the combination of the first two into one, which was, 
indeed, the universal practice of the age immediately preceding this one. 
In that country, however, the abode of the dead was always distinct from 
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that of the living ; at least it has always been found so in every instance 
we know of, without one single exception. Yet how are we to account 
for the fact that Manetho and the Greeks describe the palace-laby- 
rinth as the tomb of Mceris, or Lambares, and that Diodorus describes 
the tomb of Osymandyas* as a palace-temple so like the Rhamession 
that it is generally supposed to be the identical building to which 
he refers? Could we believe that Osymandyas was one of the kings 
of Egjrpt of Assyrian descent, or that Diodorus was confounding an 
Assyrian with an Egyptian monument, the circumstances might have 
been intelligible, but of this we have no' proof. Still on the whole, were 
I to look for one name which would characterise these buildings, I do not 
know any one that would be more appropriate than Labyrinth, which 
seems to me to come nearer their true description than any other. 
May they not have been the king’s palaces during his life, and his 
sepulchre and monument after his death? Semiramis, we know from 
Diodorus, buried her husband Ninus in the j)alace, and raised so enormous 
a mound over his grave as must have inhumed the whole ccbfice besides, 
if we may believe his apocryphal friend Ctcsias,t on whose testimony the 
ffict rests. To the present day the tomb of a Mogul is his garden-palace 
during his lifetime, after his death it becomes his sepulchre. But I must 
be warned from theories till I have more facts at my command. 

It is usually asserted that no architectural details have been found in 
the excavations in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, and if we persist in 
believing that nothing deserves that name that is not carved and raised, 
the assertion, I believe, is correct. The fact, however, is, that the archi- 
tecture of the Assyrians, so far as is yet known, was Euchromatic, and not 
humorphic. They grasped the easiest and rtiost beautiful mode, but, unfor- 
tunately, not the most durable. The upper part, however, of the walls of 
all the apartments discovered by Mr. Layard is covered with painted 
ai’chitectural details of great beauty and elegance, and when published, 
will shew that it was from this country that the Greeks got the Ionic form 
of their art, though it was from Egypt that they borrowed the Doric. I 
believe, however, that when they arc published it will be found that there 
is scarcely an idea or a detail in Grecian art that may not be traced to one 


i Is it possible that Mendes, Mandouf- 
Lep, and Osymandyas, may be different forms 
:)f one Assyrian name, and the great Pyni- 


niid of Saecara after all a copy of the 
Tower of Babel ? 
f Diodorus, ii. 7. 
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of these sources, but more, perhaps, to this than to the otlier, at least so far 
as detail is concerned ; but the want of pillars in these edifices, and, indeed, 
of columnar or accentuated external architecture of any sort, will prevent 
the similarity from being perceived by those who arc not familiar with the 
details and half-obliterated paintings of the Grecian styles. When, how- 
ever, it is understood that ornamental architecture may be colour as well 
as carving, and was, in ancient days, more fre(iucntly executed with the 
brush than with the chisel, and on the contrary, in the times we arc now 
speaking of, that painting was far more frequently executed with the. chisel 
than with the brush, we shall get over these narrow views of the matter, and 
be able to trace affinities and similarities where all is now dissonanc(; and 
mystery. 

When the specimens on their way home are once accessible to the 
public, and the complete drawings made by Mr. Flandin of the Khorsabad 
monument, and those of Mr. Layard, arc published, I feel convinced that 
they will throw a stronger and clearer light, not only on the ancient history 
of Greece and Italy, but also on that pf India, than any other discovery that 
has yet been made ; and even if we should not be able to decipher the 
inscriptions, the details of the art will suffice to point out the affiliation of 
almost all the primitive nations of Asia and Europe : so much so, indeed, . 
that I feel considerable reluctance in publishing this work without a more 
intimate knowledge than is now available of such a storehouse of fact, and 
if I thought there was any chance of their appearing in a reasonable time, 
would stop the publication for them ; but, from my experience of the delays 
that occur in such publications, I prefer pursuing my own course, and pub- 
lishing the work as it is, with all the necessary imperfeetions inherent on 
this want of knowledge, which will be supplied more perfectly by others, 
and may be available to me if the work is deemed of sufficient interest t(j 
reach a second edition. 


HAHYLON. 

If the date of the thirteenth century b. c. above given to the reign of 
Ninus be correct, or even if it be only admitted that he founded Nineveh, 
as a new city, where none of importance existed before, it is self-evident 
that there must have been some great capital city in the valley of the 
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Euphrates before his time ; and the assertion of the Bible, conjoined with 
the concurrent testimony of all antiquity, points to Babylon as the original 
seat of the Chaldaean race, and the first great capital city established on the 
banks of the Euphrates. 

If we may trust the abstract of the lists of Berossus, quoted from 
Polyhistor by Eusebius,* there were before Semiramis, counting backwards 
from her reign, seventy -seven kings, who reigned for 975 years up to the 
period of the Median invasion ; and before that, eighty-six native kings, 
who may have reigned for a thousand years more, up to the Deluge, or the 
founding of the city ; this would make tfee latter event synchronise almost 
exactly with the foundation of Memphis by the Pyramid-builders, and the 
Median invasion with that of the Shepherds ; both which events I am 
inclincid to identify the one with the other. 

Even, however, if both history and tradition were silent as regards the 
existence of long races of kings before the time of Ninus, there is one fact 
stated above which would in itself be sufficient to prove their existence. 
For if it can be substantiated — whiidi I see no reason to doubt — that the 
arts of the Assyrians, so far as the Nineveh sculptures are concerned, be- 
come more and more perfect as they become more ancient, it is clear that 
men must have been congregated in large cities in the valley of the 
Euphrates long before the earliest of those sculptures were executed ; and 
there is no tradition of any city where this could have been effected but 
this one of Babylon ; at all events there must have been an older city than 
Nineveh, and if not this, which one was it, and where ? Unfortunately, 
the ruins of Babylon itself present no relics which tend either to confirm or 
invalidate any argument of the sort, as they consist only of shapeless 
mounds of brickwork ; and neither a painting, nor a piece of sculpture, nor 
an architectural detail, either painted or carved, has yet been found in such 
a position as to be clearly integral, or so perfect as to admit of its compa- 
rison with any other style. 

However interesting, therefore, the mounds of Babylon may be to the 
historical student, and more especially to those occupied with biblical anti- 
quities, it is scarcely (Uititlcd to occupy much space in a history of art ; and 
the woodcut on the following page will point out as much as is rcijuisitc for 
my present piu-pose of the results of my inquiries into the subject. 

If any relic of old Ante-Egyptian Babylon remain, it must be the base 


* •* Annen. Chrou.” :U). 
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of the Birs Nemroud, which is built of hard kiln-burnt bricks, carefully 
mado and as carefully cemented, and bearing most evident marks of hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire at some very remote period. From tlie inscrip- 
tions on '^he sun- 
burnt bricks, both in 
and around it, it 
must have been re- 
stored or rebuilt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and 
may have been after- 
wards destroyed by 
the Persians. From 
its position I conceive 
it never was, or could 
have been, within the 
walls of the city, but 
at some distance from 
the river, on the plain 
of Shinaar. 

When Serairamis 
rebuilt or restored 
the old Chaldman capital after the death of her husband, she built a temple 
to Baal, or Belus, in a position— —as far as can be understood from the 
accounts of Herodotus and the Greeks — exactly answering to that of the 
Mujelibe, which it docs not appear to me to admit of a doubt is what 
remains of her temple ; and I cannot see any reason eitlier for supposing 
that her temple was identical with the tower of Babel, or that there 
may not have been two or more temples to this their great god in such 
a city as Babylon; indeed it is so evident, that if Semiramis built it, 
it was not the tower of Babel ; and that, on the contrary, if it was the 
tower, that queen could have had nothing to do with it, that I cannot 
understand how antiquaries have managed to confound the two, and 
puzzle themselves by trying to reconcile what was from the beginning 
so essentially different. It is true that, if this view is correct, the Greek 
historians do not mention the Birs Nemroud, or original tower; but if 
we were to trust to them, we might with equal projiriety argue that 
there never were more than three pyramids in Egypt ; in both cases it 
will be found safer to ti’ust our own eyes. 



o o 
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The two mounds called by the Arabs the Kasr and the Araran arc 
generally allowed to be the remains of the palace and the celebrated 
hanging gardens ; and I think there can be little doubt but that this is the 
correct view of the case. The mounds at A1 Hymar I take to be the 
necropolis of the city, and as such necessarily without the walls : if one of 
them were opened it probably would do more to throw light on the history 
and antiquities of the place than any excavation in the city itself or in the 
proximity of the river, could do ; and I feci convinced, that if there is any 
hope of finding such a series of antiquities here ns have been discovered at 
Nineveh, it is among them that we mustJook for them. 

The w'onder of Babylon, however, was its wall, which, if we might trust 
Herodotus and Ctesias, was certainly the most extraordinary work of forti- 
fication in the ancient world. Its height and breadth, however, as related 
by them, are so very apocryphal, that in the absence of all indications on 
the spot which could either confirm or invalidate their testimony, I shall 
say nothing about it. For its extent I have, with Volney,* adopted 
length of stadium which gives a common measure to the lengths quoted by 
Herodotus and his opponents ; but even this makes their extent somewhat 
more than thirty milcs,f an immense but by no means an impossible 
extent for a mud wall to be built on a flat plain : the real city, however, 
appears to have been the inner inclosure, now nearly filled up with mounds 
and ruins. 

In restoring the plan of the city, it is usual to represent the river as 
entering it at right angles to the northern wall, which is warranted neither 
by the probabilities of the case nor the testimony of the ancients, and still 
less so by the remains on tins spot, for the walls of the inner inclosure, 
which there is every reason to suppose w'ero parallel with those of the outer, 
shew that the river ran along its diagonal, and there are no remains that 
would lead us to suppose that any of the walls ran at right angles to the 
river ; which would be, besides, at variance with the experience of all other 
cities of the world : for whenever they arc built on the banks of a navi- 
gal>lo river they spread themselves along its margin as far as they can, and 
only bulge out in tht; centre, where overcrowding naturally takes place. 
In the absence of better authority, that of Ctesias is nearly definitive on 

Nouvellcs Kcclierchcs sur THistoire and, if wc add oue-fifth for the returns, ^ives 
.Vncioiine : “ Raiiylouiciis," c. vii. tu ciity-five linear miles of wall, exclusive ot 

f I’he em eintc ronthnw of Paris nieasiircs the forts and outworks, 
twenty-ono miles along its inner boundary, 
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the point ; he makes the circumference of the city 360 or 306 stadia, and 
the length of the quay, 160. Had the river cut the city at right angles, it 
would have been only 90, or nearly so ; and even along the diagonal, only 
128 or 130: but there is nothing to shew that all the sides were equal. 
1 suspect that the w^ord “ square,” as used by the Creeks, must be 
understood with considerable latitude, and it is more than probable that 
though such might have been its general form, none of its sides were of 
exactly the same length, and none of its angles right angles. But be this 
as it may, it is certain the course of the river was not straight, for the 
simple reason that this would be«impossible in a river of such magnitude ; 
and as the quay certainly followed its windings, they may have made up, 
or nearly so, the 30 stadia that remain to be accounted for. 

There is very little doubt but that we shall very soon now be able to 
read the inscriptions on the bricks, so far, at least, as proper names are 
concerned ; and that done, we shall be able to ascribe, on far more certain 
grounds than the testimony of the Greeks, to Semiramis, or Nitocris,* or 
Nebuchadnezzar, the buildings which each of them erected for the adorn- 
ment of the city. But ns 1 said before, I despair of anything being found of 
the old city, unless it be under the mound of the Birs Neiuroud ; and, in- 
deed, of anything being found anywhere of interest to the history of art, 
unless it be in the mounds of Al Ilymar. 


I’ERHErOLlS 

If these recent discoveries throw so little new light on the architecture 
of these ages (using that term in the sense in which we usually understand 
it), we can only turn with even increased interest to the group of build- 
ings in and about Persepolis, which arc invaluable to us, not ordy on 
account of their own intrinsic beauty and historical importance, but because 
they arc the only remaining buildings of their age and style, and almost 


* Tt is leather singular that this should 
be the identical name quoted by Manetho 
and Fi rates tlienes, as reigning in Kgypt in 
the sixth dynasty, during the period of the 
Pyramid-builders. Herodotus (ii. 100) 
seems to liavc suspected that they were 


the same person, and there is something 
singnhirly Mesopotamian in his stoiy of 
her revenge : the subterranean apartmenl 
and hidden canal are Assyrian, not Egypt- 
ian features. 
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the only architectural examples of those ages now existing between tH^.- 
Jordan and the Indus. 

The principal group of these buildings is situated on a lofty rock- 
terrace, at the foot of a mountain ; the length of the platform, north and 
south, is about 1400 feet, and east and west, 1000 : on the cast it is 
bounded by the mountain, on the west the terrace-wall stands on and 
overlooks what must have been at one time a richly-cultivated and well- 
watered plain. On the edge of the terrace, about half-way between its 
northern and southern extremities, stands the principal building, now called 
the Cheliil Minar, or Forty Pillars, though the original number was seventy- 
two, and only fifteen arc now standing.* The other buildings arc dispersed 
about the platform as convenience dictated ; and one of the most pleasing 
features in the whole is the taste with which the architects have availed 
themselves of the irregularities of the surface to group their buildings on 
difierent levels, taking especial care that no two should be alike or 
symmetrical — nor placed on the same axis: so that every building or 
apartment is a separate design and tells its own tale, while the whole 
taken together group themselves into one pleasing and {jicturesque whole. 
This, however, is not peculiar to Persepolis, but to all true styles of art, 
and was as essentially a characteristic of the Grecian and Gothic as of 
Persian architecture. 

The Chehil Minar, or Great Hall, extends about 250 feet north and 
south, and 350 east and west, and consists of a centre phalanx of 0 x G, or 
3G columns, and three porticoes of 12, each of a different order. (Sec plan, 
Plate III.) There are some remains between the northern portico and the 
centre building which would seem to intimate that the roof was there con- 
tinued across, but as nothing of the kind is found between the centre and 
side porticoes, and the distance between them (60 feet) is too great to be 
roofed without some central support, we must assume that, if connected, it 
was only by curtains ; but as the whole height of the central building is 
almost exactly the distance between the two, it is evident that the curtains 
that hanging down would enclose or wall the centre would, when drawn 
across, roof the division ; and this mode of managing matters is so common 
in the East, and so consentaneous with the other peculiarities of the style, 
that to me it appears almost self-evident that this was the case, and that 
this was the principal use of the side porticoes. 


* Ker Porter, i. 6.!J0. 
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Without more drawings than it is worth while making, or some /ami- 
liarity with the customs of the East, it may not be easy to understand either 
the convenience or the beanty of such an arrangement ; but those wlio have 
seen the royal halls of Agra and Delhi, or of the native princes of Hin- 
dostan, will appreciate its elegance as used here, and understand at once 
the manner in which the curtains could be applied so as to convert the hall 
into the most beautiful tent that can well be conceived. Indeed those who 
wish to trace architectural forms out of tents had better not go to China, 
where the analogy does not exist ; nor will they find a trace of it to the 
westward of the JJuphrates ; but If there is a petrified encampment in the 
ancient world, it is at Perscpolis : however even there the affinity is so remote, 
and the style arising from tents so far removed from its prototype, that, 
though the theory may amuse, it can hardly instruct. 

With regard to the order, it is more than usually interesting, architec- 
turally, as being the only instance we have of an order at its culminating 
point of perfection retaining its wooden epistylia. It is true that in other 
styles, especially the Doric, 
we can trace a wooden ori- 
ginal, but, long before 
we became acquainted 
with it, they*^vcre trans- 
lated into stone ; an essen- 
tially stone pier was sub- 
stituted for the wooden 
one, if such ever existed, — 
which I do not believe, — 
and an abacus interposed 
between the pillar and 
architrave, and the whole 
order made constructively 
a stone order, with only a 
reminiscence of its wooden 
prototype ; and in the Ro- 
man and Gothic styles, as 
well as the Egyptian, the pillars were always connected by stone beams or 

* I have taken the pillar and capital in the tomb, an architectural elevation of it 
this cut from Te.vier’s plate, and restored not' having been given by either, 
the entablature from Ker Porter’s view of 


No. 21. ng. 2. 



Ordera at Perscpolis.* 
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stone arches. Here, however, the roof was of wood, and the forms of the 
capitals shew that they were designed for wooden cpistylia only. For wher- 
ever a wooden superstructure is put on a stone pillar, either the wood 
must be let into the stone or the stone into the wood, to ensure stability. 

No- 22- At Persepolis both modes were adopted, the 



outer ranges being surmounted by Y-shaped capi- 
tals, formed of two demi-bulls, facing different ways ; 
and in the hollow of their backs the beam was placed 
as we see it in the rock-cut facade at Nakshi Rous- 
tam, where the whole order is distinctly shewn. 

Unfortunately, we have no rock-cut example to 
shew us how the epistylia were arranged in the other 
or inner order, and the representations of different 
travellers differ so immensely, that one scarcely 
knows what to choose or what to believe. Fig. 2 
represents the order of the propyla, in which both 
Ker Porter, Texier,* and Flandint agree so exactly 
as to give considerable confidence in the correctness 
of all three. The Baron Texier, however, represents 
the order of the great hall as an exact counterpart, 
on a larger scale, of this one, while Porter represents 
it as in the annexed woodcut (No. 22), which is 
copied exactly from his plate, and he distinctly 
asserts, in the text, that it had only two volutes on 
each face instead of four; that some of them were 
squared off, and unfinished ; and that, from appear- 
ances, something must have been inserted between 
the two lower divisions of the capital. J The only 
way that occurs to me for reconciling these discre- 
pancies is by supposing that Texier has represented 


Capital of Order at Persepobs, 0116 of the sixteen internal columns of the hall. 


by Kcr Porter. 


which, from their position, could not have had any 


members resembling the architrave and frieze as I have rendered it, and 
Porter one of the external ones ; but even then it is more than probable 


* Ker Porter, p. 45 ; Texier, pp. 105-7. lutes; Mr. Flandin affecting the former, 
f In the great work of Messrs. Flandin Mr, Coste the latt-er inimher. 
and .Coste, the same pillar is represented I Ker Porter,, vol. i. p. 630. 
almost alternately with two and four vo- 
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that the angle columns must have differed from the intermediate ones. 
But putting together the representations on the tombs and on different 
parts of the sculptures of the palace, which seem to represent something 
of the sort, I believe the annexed woodcut (No. 23) to have been, as nearly 
as can be made out, the correct form of the order in its integrity. 


No. 2:1. 



R','3h,oratic)u of Order ut l’cr.;epoi)S. 

Another discrepancy occurs in speaking of the pillars of the propyla, 
Kcr Porter asserting that their summits are “ perfectly smooth, without 
the least vestige of any loose fragments,”* while Texierf represents them 
with the same rough tenon on the top ns is seen on those of the hall, 
and evidently meant to be inserted into a wooden beam. Had there been 
only two, 1 should have felt inclined to believe that they were obelisks like 
Jachin and Boaz that Solomon set up in front of his temple ; but as there 
are four, I think it more probable that they supported a roof : indeed the 
whole disposition of the propylon seems to render this necessary, for 
without a roof the building is unintelligible and unmeaning. 

Ethnographically, this order is singularly interesting to us, as being 
as certainly the proto-ionic as certain pillars of the Egyptians were proto- 
Dorics : for it only required the capital to be placed on its side on the top 


V Kor Porter, vol. i. p. 590. 
t Texier, “ Arnienie et la Perse,” p. 10‘2 his. 
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of the pillar, so as to suit it to bear a stone architrave instead of a wooden 
one, to make it into an Ionic capital ; and the base and shafts of these 
columns, both in proportion and detail, arc exactly the order as wc find 
it in Ionia, and even in Athens, some centuries later. Of course I do 
not mean to assert that the lonians copied literally this individual building ; 
but it was not the only example : there must, at that age, have been 
thousands, more or less like it, existing between Persepolis and the shores 
of Ionia ; and, probably, some more like the more modern Ionic than even 
this. Unfortunately, however, we have not one specimen of that order left as 
it existed before the Persian war ; and but for this one example of it in its 
native form and country, we should be left in utter ignorance of whence the 
Greeks derived a form so different from their usual modes of building.* 

Scarcely less beautiful than the Great Hall itself is the quadruple 
flight of steps that leads to it ; not only are they noble in dimension 
and design, but the sculpture and ornaments with w'hich they are covered 
elevate what is usually a mere common-place piece of utilitarian art into 
an object of fine art of the greatest beauty, f — another proof, if such were 
wanting, that architecture does not reside in columns or temples, but that 
every object may display its beauties where the artist is in earnest and 
knows what he is doing ; and I need scarcely add, that, without artistic 
feeling and taste, no size or no exuberance of ornament will ever make 
any building a work of art, or a thing to be admired, though it may be 
wondered at. 

In all the sculptures that adorn these stairs, or the pilasters of the 
Hall of Thrones, as it is ealled, as, indeed, in all the hmsi relievi or orna- 
ments that adorn this palace, there is not a single attempt at historical 
art ; they all represent processions bringing offerings or gifts, or the -king 


- 'Hie details in jM. Layards diseoverius 
liave elcanul up this point, but 
searcely su distiiietly and so evidently as 
a eoluiniiar urdt'p would do; at least, U> 
tliose who look on architecture as a tiling 
made u]) of stone posts. 

f The lower (light of steps that leads 
from the plain to the lower level of the 
terrace on wliich tin* propylon stands, is 
also designed on the same grandiose scale of 
magnificfmee as the uppiT (light; and the 
steps themselves are composed of stones of 


colossal dimensions, one stone often taking 
in three or four steps. There are, however, 
no figured sculptures ; on t.liif coiitraiy, the 
front wall is coin2>osed of rude, polygonal 
masonry, like the walls of Mycene and Tyrin- 
thus. Till the subject is hettor under- 
stood, it would he straining the analogy too 
far to say they did this because they spoke 
Sanscrit ; hut the coincidence is curicais : 
it could not be from ignorance, for the 
ma.soniy immediately above is as perfect lus 
('oiild be desired. 
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sitting or moving in state with his attendants, — peaceful scenes, in short, 
from the still life (if I may so call it) of tlie Persian monarch ; bat no- 
where war, nor battle, nor conquest ; and even the mythological subjects 
bear but a small proportion to the others. Pefore the discovery of the 
Nineveh sculptures, the natural conclusion was tliat the Persian artists 
were unequal to portraying the stirring scenes of active strife, though they 
could represent with great truth and delicacy of finish the figures or 
portraits of persons in repose. ]\lore than half, however, of the ligures at 
Nineveh are engaged either in fighting, or tlui ehasci, or some such active 
pursuit, and as they were, undoubtedly, anterior to these in date, we must 
look for an explanation of the peculiarity, cither in the dillerent des- 
tination of the buildings, or some other motive than that of inability. If 
we knew what the buildings discovered by Messrs. Potta and bayard 
really were, perhaps the answer would lie easy : this one we know, at all 
events, was neither a temple nor a monument ; and if that were the cause, 
1 would applaud the taste that banished from the liouse of the king any 
image but that of the obedience and love of his snbjc'cts, and the repre- 
sentation of that state which Pastern monarchs have alwfiys so much 
valued, and deemed of such paramount importance to tluar veay existence. 
If the other were a monument, it is then; that tlu; history of the reign 
and its active exertions would and should be portrayed. Or was it that 
the more perfect alphabet of the Persians, — for 1 believe they used the 
writt(;n Sanscrit alphabet, as well as the monumental transcrijit of it in 
arrowhead characters, — enabled them to dispense with the repre- 
sentation, and trust to their wrilti;n accounts for tlie record of their 
prowess, and its results? Except in the only instance of Miltiades,^ tlie 
Greeks seem to have done so ; but were the Persians so far advanced in 
civilisation and the use of the alphabet ? Or arc we to look for the ex- 
planation in the fact alluded to above, of the gi’adual decay of art in this 
part of the world from the time; it lirst dawns on us till w(; lose it under 
the Greeks ? and, consequently, that the artists had, undi;r the Persians, 
lost the power of representing the higher and more difficult subjects 
with which their brethren grappled in earlier times, and that they wcr(‘ 
obliged to content themselves with more easy and mechanical forms of art. 
The truth, probably, is, that all these causes were combined, some in a 
greater some in a less degree, in producing that form of art which is 


* In the Pinacotbek at Athens. 
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found at Pcrsepolis, and those differences which exist between it and the 
earlier and more perfect art of the Ninevites. 

Tlie little pyramidal tomb of Cyrus at Pasargndm, and the rock-cut 
tombs at Persepolis and in its neighbourhood, shew a tendency towards 
this mode of architectural display scarcely to be expected from a people 
of so purely Arian race as the Persians. Perhaps, however, we ought 
rather to wonder that in a country which was then, or recently, so 
purely Semitic and Pelasgic, and which then held Egypt as a conquered 
province, the kings should have given way so little to the prejudices of the 
time and locality as they did, and did not erect pyramids or mausolca to 
cover their bodies and perpetuate theii' memories. Be this as it may, 
these tombs, though interesting to the antiquary, are of little value to the 
artist, being generally small and insignificant, and displaying no new 
feature of tomb architecture from which anything can be learnt or imitated. 

Of temples, properly so called, the Persians have left us less than 
even of their tombs ; nor are there any passages in ancient writers that 
would lead us to su[)pose they ever possessed any that were remarkable 
for either their size or their magnificence. Indeed, the more I examine 
the question, the more do I feel convinced that the temple is not an 
original form of purely tndo-Germanic worship, but an invention of the 
Egyptians, or some other non-Indo-Germanic race, who first thought of 
erecting a house for their god ; and it was only adopted by people who 
either were boiTOwing wholesale from them, or who, from pro.ximity of 
locality, were more immediately under their influence. It, however, 
became a most essential element in the religion of the Greeks and Romans ; 
and the idea has been so thoroughly ingrained in ns by our Gothic fore- 
fathers, that we can scarcely understand any nation wanting it. But I fear 
it must be allowed, that of all forms of worship that men have hitherto 
adopted, the architectural form is the lowest and most material ; and, of all 
the various paraphrases of the “ Te Deum,” the one an intellectual people 
professing a spiritual religion ought least to care for or practise. So, at 
least, thotight the ancient Persians, — with them God was everywhere, fire 
was llis symbol, the firmament II is throne; the sun and the stars repre- 
sented Him to man, the elements were His ministers; and the most 
acceptable worship, a pure and holy life. They thought this better than 
building even the largest and handsomest house for Him. As artists, we 
cannot but regret this, as it deprives us of a form of art that could not but 
be interesting and instructive : but were they, or are we, right ? 
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SYUIA. 

TEMPI, E OP SOEOMON. 

It does not appear from anything that (iitlicr history or tradition Ims 
handed down to us, that the .inhabitants of Syria ever were lcin|)le 
builders, or that they possessed before the Roman penaod any buildings of 
that class ivlnch were remarkable cither for their size or the licauty of their 
architecture. Still there is no country where it would be more int(‘resting 
to find some remains, however small, of their ancient style ; for, owing to 
the adventitious celebrity which Solomon’s temple has ol)tained over the 
whole modern world, from the far east to the distant west, anything that 
could throw light on the style or form of that edifi(!e would be of more 
interest than almost any other, antiquity whicli could be disco^’ered. 
Unfortunately, however, not one vestige of any contemporary building 
has yet been brought to light by all the industry and learning that has 
been applied to the subject, and nothing even approximating to it ■ so 
nearly, either in age or locality, as to aiford a starting-point in our 
researches, and we arc left, therefore, entirely to the verbal descriptions 
in the Jliblc for all our knowledge regarding it ; any one may satisfy 
himself how imperfectly they, or indeed any form of words so employed, 
can represent n material thing, by glancing at any of the thousand and one 
restorations of this building which adorn our older Bibles or moihu n reli- 
gious publications, no two of which resemble one another to even such an 
extent as would enable one to say they represent the same building, — a 
fact, the knowledge of which is only acquired by the superscription on the 
plate. Latterly, it must be confessed, more sober ideas have begun to 
prevail regarding this temple, and .so far from being the largest and most 
splendid the world ever saw, it is now generally admitted to have lieeu at 
least one of the smallest temples of antiquity ; and whatever siihmdour 
it possessed was owing to the quantity of the precious metals used in its 
decoration, or the art with which they were applied, though of this we 
have not, nor can we now obtain, any means of judging. 

Recently the tendency has been to explain its peculiarities by a refer- 
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once to Egyptian architecture, on the assumption that the Jews having 
been so long captive in that country, and settled so near its borders, would, 
most probably, have borrowed their artistic ideas from them. This, how- 
ever, I am convinced will be found to be u mistake, for there is no feature 
in the whole history of the Jews, ancient or modern, so remarkable as 
their persistence in their own singular nationality uninfluenced by those 
they resided amongst ; and it is scarcely probable that they would be 
much changed by a residence of a couple of centuries as a distinct com- 
munity in a foreign land, who, for the last eighteen centmies, have 
preserved their nationality unimpaired, •though scattered over the whole 
globe, and without either a country or any political institutions round 
which to rally. 

It is, however, useless reasoning on probabilities when we have facts, 
for tliongli it is true that immediately after leaving Egypt they did set up 
a golden calf- -probably Apis — in the desert, this is the only recollection 
of tlic land of bondage ; and from that period, whatever backslidings they 
were re{)roached with, are their tendencies to worshij) the local divinities 
of Canaan and Samaria, and not those of Egypt. Nothing, indeed, can 
be nioi'(! strikingly distinct than the difference between the Jewish and 
l!lgy|)lian institutions : the former never used a hieroglyphic, either as a 
letter or as the re[)rescntation of a thing ; and so distinct was their 
abhorrence of this mode of cx|)rcssion, that the second of their great com- 
mandments was directed against it. On the contrary, from the very first 
we find them an alphabetic people, despising symbolism in all its forms ; 
and their religion, so far from being |)olytheistic or admitting of animal 
worship like that of the Egyiitians, was the simple and sublime monotheism 
of the puH! Semitic rac(;s, from the earliest time to the present day. Indeed, 
of all the nations of antiquity none appear to me so free from Egyptianism 
and so little influenced by that people as the Jews ; while, on the con- 
trary, there arc few things in this temple, and few symbolical expressions 
in the Bible, more (“specially in the figurative language of the Prophecies, 
which may not be explained by a reference to the sculptures of Nineveh or 
l^crscpolis, or the general modes of art or expression current on the banks 
of the Euphrates. Indeed, so distinct docs this appear, that I am con- 
vinced that as soon as Messrs. Botta and Layard’s discoveries are pub- 
lished, all future illustration of the arts of the Jews will be borrowed from 
them, and the idea of their having taken anything from so dissimilar a 
race as the Egyptians entirely abandoned. 
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Even, liowever, if the Jews had felt inclined to borrow from their 
eccentric neighbours on the banks of the Nile, their peculiar situation in 
Canaan and the time that elapsed between the Exodc and the building of 
the temple would have been more than sulRcicnt reasons for their not 
being able to do it ; for, whether that period was tlirec centuries, as I 
believe it to be, or nearly five as is generally assumed, it is not to be sup- 
posed that they could transmit from father to son, through ten or twenty 
generations, the memory of an art they never practised in Egypt, except 
as brickmakers, and had no opportunity of either learning or ))ractising 
(luring that long period, one half of which was passed in cajjtivity, the 
other half in struggles with the natives of tlu', land, without their ever 
being settled in towns or in communities of suilicicnt importance to 
rc(|uiro the erection of temples or pennauent pid)lie buildings. That they 
were utterly ignorant how to set about building the temple is further 
proved by David’s inability to accomplish this much-desired object, and 
his being consequently obliged to delegate it to his son Solomon ; who, in 
all probability, would have been as unequal to the task as his father, had 
it not boon for his fortunate alliance -with Hiram of Tyre, who did for the 
Jews what they were incapable of doing for themselves. And as the Jews 
had no previous temple, and imhaid no previous notions of architecture, of 
coui'sc they could give no instruction, nor coidd tlujy have any prcscrificd- 
or hallowed form of temple which they ('ould uish either repeated or 
imitated ; so that this one of Jerusalem, whatever it was, can only be 
looked upon as a Tyriau templ(!, built after the fashion of those (Existing 
among the PlKcnicians, and if we had a remnant of their architecture we 
might safely apply it to the illustration of this one : but even this collateral 
assistance is denied us. 

VVe arc thus left almost entirely to the descriptions of the building 
contained in the Bible ; fortunately they arc so detailed that no dis- 
crepancy can exist regarding the plan. It consisted of an inner sanctuary 
twenty cubits or twenty-five feet * in width, height, and breadth, and an 
apartment in front of this of the same width, but twice as long, and five 
cubits higher, so as to admit of its being lighted by windows immediately 
under the roof. Around these, certainly on three sides — I believe on all 


* I liave used throughout for the old 
temple the original Jewish cubit of five 
hand-breadths, and of a cubit and a hand- 
breadth, or six hand- breadths, for the new, 


for reasons which 1 have stated al length 
in the “ Topography of Ancient Jcrusulcui, ' 
p. 18 H seq., and need not therefore repeat 
here. 
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four — were what our translation calls three stories of chambers. The 
word in the Septuagint, Pletira, cannot, by any ingenuity, be so trans- 
lated ; but it may mean galleries, which I believe they were, for anything 
more useless than a series of little rooms six or seven feet square, opening 
into one another, cannot well be conceived, or anything more unlike what 
we know of in other temples : but as a three-storied peristyle it might be made 
quite as ornamental as those with only a single range 
of pillars of the Greeks, and might serve the same 
pur|)osc whatever that was. If they were chambers, 
they wore in fact only closed galleries. I have repre- 
sentcul them as open ones, and this is not so great a 
ditfonmcc as to be im[)ortant, in plan at least, and so 
far there are no di1Iiculti(?s that may not easily be 
(explained. When we conu?, however, to the porch or 
eastern fa<;adc, the difficulties are so great that I ques- 
tion if tlu^y will ev(!r be quite explained. The width 
of the porch was the same as that of the house, or 
twenty enbits, its depth ten ; the height is not given 
in the Hook of Kings, but in Chronicles it is called 
one hundred and tw'cnty cubits, which we may safely 
assume to be double what it really was, because the same book makes 
the height of the two pillars of the porch thirty-five enbits, while the Book 
of Kings says they were only eighteen, shewing, that the one authority 
used the whole linear dimensions of the two objects instead of giving the 
height of each, which may also help us to the fact that there were two 
towers of sixty cubits each, la its greatest breadth the temple could never, 
including the chambers, have been more than forty enbits, and to suppose 
this masked by a wall sixty or a hundred and twenty cubits high, by ten 
wide, is something so utterly unlike anything we ever knew or heard of, 
that I think it must be rejected.- J'lvcn the two towers are somewhat ano- 
malous ; and, except among the Etruscans, I do not know where to look 
for similar erections. There are, however, lofty towers at Palmyra* — 
Roman and sepulchral, it is true — and they are at all events an intelli- 
gible feature, which the lofty facade is not. T think there can be little doubt, 
both from the passage in the Biblcf and the corresponding one in Josephus, f 


Fig.L Plan. 


U I 


Tomple at Jeru.salom. 


* Denham and Wood’s “Palmyra,” p. 56. Las Cases, 
t 2 Kings, vi. 8. J “ Wars of the' Jews,” v. 5. 
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descriptive of the third temple, that it was in the towers that the stairs 
were that led up to the galleries. 

A stiU more puzzling matter, however, is tlie brazen screen that 
formed the principal ornament of the facade between these two towers, 
supi)orted by the celebrated pillars, Jachin and Boaz. Tliey certainly 
were very unlike Egyptian obelisks, both in material, form, and destina- 
tion, and may bo considered as a purely Tyrian fcMiture. Sanclioniathon 
tells us, Usous consecrated two pillars to fire and wind;* and Herodotus 
mentions two pillars in the temple of nerculcs,t at n .. '5. 

Tyre, one of which was of gold (gilt?), the other of 
emeralds. Perhaps, however, the best authorities are 
the coins of the Roman emperors, representing the 
Tyrian temple at Paphos in Cyprus,! which, instead 
of portraying an edifice of the usual form, have merely 
a screen of metal or wood, similar to what we may 
conceive this to be; and the Persepolitan examples comofsiiL'min.H'.:vcni5. 
explain to us how easily a pillar eighteen cubits high may have a chapiter 
of, at least, five, for their capitals are. in height nearly half the shaft. 

From these data it would not be dillicult to restore the j)orch with 
tolerable correctness ; but T must be warned, by the very slight interest 
evinced for my former attempts to elucidate .lewish antirpiities, from- 
riding*a favourite liobby to death. 1 w'ill, therefore, only state here, 
that the pillars were four cubits in diameter and four cubits apart, ^ 
making up tw'cnty cubits, or the width of the porch ; their height was 
eighteen cubits, and with the epithema, or capitals, twenty-three cubits, 
and on this w'as a beam joining them to the porch, which, if two cubits, 
or two feet six inches in thickness, would make the height of the screen 
equal to that of the temple. To make room for the nct-wmrk and the 
four hundred bells (another Etruscan or Pelasgic feature) that adorned 
them, wc must expand the capitals till they become almost tees, for I 



* Fiusobius, “ PiTpp. Evan.” i. 10. 
t Herodotus, ii. 41. 

I This coin is even more interesting to 
the history of art, as representing, with 
almost minute exactness, the gateway of 
the Tope at Sanchi, in (Central India. 
(See “Picturesque Illustrations of Indian 
Architecture,” by the Author.) When I 


com(‘, in the second part of this work, to 
speak of Indian architecture, 1 hope to 
be able to make the atlinitics between this 
and the Indian styles clearer than it has 
hitherto been suspected of being, in contra- 
distinction to the Egyptian theory which 
has hitherto been so prevalent. 

§ 2 Kings, vii. 19. 
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cannot otherwise understand what they were ; and I conceive that between 
the pillars curtains were hung, to support which was probably the prin- 
cipal use of the screen.* 

With all this we have only got a building fifty feet in extreme width 
and one hundred feet in length, forty feet high to the ridge of the roof, 
and with two towers seventy-five feet in height, — perhaps the smallest 
national temple ever dedicated to the Ucity. Many will, no doubt, be 
scandalised to find it so small. If scandalised at all, I should be more 
so to find it so largo and made so important, for I cannot but look on 
the Mosaic dispensation as meaning ^and intending something higher 
and purer than more stone-and-mortar worsliip ; and I look on the 
building of the temple as a distinct falling oft‘ from the purity of the faith 
towards the worsliip of the (icntilos, and that the “ lions, oxen, and 
cherubim,” with which it was adormal, were a positive infraction of the 
second commandment. It is true tlu;y did not fall down and worship 
these graven images, but the law^ is jiositivc as to their fabrication, and 
is so understood, even to this day, by most Mahometans and by many 
sects of Christians. 


PIKEMCIA. 

If, therefore, the temple of Solomon was really a Tyrian building, it 
becomes of the utmost importance to inijuire who the Phamicians that 
inhabited Tyre really were, and, if possible, what their stylo of building 
consequently must have been ; but for this ua; have even less data than 
for judging directly from the descriptions of the Jewish temple what 
the parent style was from which it was derived. 

Who were the Phcenicians ? To this question the philologist at once 
replies, — They were a Semitic race, closely allied to the Jews ; and I admit 
that in Syria they did speak a language which, if that test were final, 
would force on us this conclusion. Herodotus f says they came from 
the borders of the Erythnean sea, but I cannot help thinking that the 


* I may obsone, that in tlie above I 
have followed the Seyituagiiit much more 
than the Vulgate, as 1 conceive the Greek 
architectural terms to be more easily 


and more correctly translatable than the 
Hebrew. 

f Herodotus, i. 1. 
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»;ontcxt proves this to be u mistake for the Kuxiiic, for otherwise it 
seems impossible to explain why the Greeks should have carried olf 
Medea of Colchos in retaliation for the rape of lo by the Pluenicians. 
I think, beside, we can trace these people into liychv and Asia Minor, but 
not to any place on the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. 

What little we know of their history — or rather 1 should perhaps call 
it cosmogony — as preserved in the extracts tiiade l)y Ensel)ins* from 
their national historian, Sanchoniathon, shews them to lx; a peo[)le of 
purely Pclnsgic origin without a trace of atfinity with the Semitic races, 
ft begins with the Grecian chaos, and, after the deified elemcints, goes on 
through Misor and Taautns of Egypt, and through his brother Syndic to 
the Dioscuri or Samothraces, and thence on from Onranos and G(! to 
Chronos and Athena;; and through names scarce one of which is found 
either in the Bible or the book of Jferosus : in short, such a history as 
would seem to stnt Athens as well, if not better, than d'yre. They had 
no tradition even of the deluge, which forms so important an epoch in the 
Semitic cosmogony, nor of the Garden of Eden, nor the antediluvian 
patriarchs that intervened between these two events, from their ear]i(;st 
ages they seem to have worshipped deified elements, and deified men, 
and demigods, and to have had no notion of the one; great (.lod of the 
Semitic races. 

At Tyre the priests told Ilerodotiis that the foundation of the teni])l(; 
of Hercules there had been laid at the time the city was founded, :2.'}00 
years before his tiiue;t and llci'cules seems always to have been the 
favourite god, or hero, of tlie Tyrians, while his name is not known to 
any Semitic race : but wherever the I’elasgi existed, there we find 
Hercules and his labours in almost every tradition, and re[)cated in 
every conceivable form of art and utterance. 

Had we one single authentic building of the ancient Eluenicians, 
tlio questimi would be easily settled, for th(;n wa; should at once see 
whence they came and who their kindred were ; but none such, so lai’ 
as T am aware, exist, nor do I think it likely they will now be found in 
the neighbourhood of Tyre or Sidon, or, indeed, in Palestine : that country 
has be(;n too thoroughly explored to admit of the hope of much l)eiug left 
there undiscovered, but the reward is so great that a further search might 
be worth while. There is more hope, however, from Carthage ; and now 

' Kust'lmis, “ rnrjb Kvnii.' i. in. t I h H, 
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that a civilised people are settled in Africa, and have access to Tunis and 
its neighbourhood, we may hope for some new light being thrown on the 
subject : not perhaps from the ruins of Carthage itself, its neighbourhood 
has been too long iiihabitcd by barbarous races, since its destruction, for 
us to hope that much, if any thing, can be left ; but I shall be much sur- 
prised, as well as disappointed, if tumuli, similar to those of Etruria, are 
not discovered in the interior — pisrhaps also rock-cut tombs. Temples, I 
fear, they never had of sufficient size or importance to have resisted so 
long the decay of ages, — no Pelasgic race had ; but their tombs must 
remain, and, if found, they arc too pecjiliar in every respect not to settle 
the question at once. 

Though not strictly belonging to this part of the subject, chronolo- 
gically at least, 1 cannot resist the temptation of introducing here the 

representation of a monu- 
ment found at Dugga, in 
the beylic of 'I’unis,* which 
carries as much ethnography 
in its style as almost any 
building I know. The 
jnincipal order is the Ionic 
of the Pelasgic races, but 
used as that order could 
only be used in Africa, for 
the entablature is purely 
(Egyptian ; and above it is 
— or rather was — a gradu- 
ated pyramid, of which no- 
thing remains but “the head- 
stones of the corners,” — an 
expression this building ex- 
plains better than any other 
I know. The one point 1 
can scarcely explain is the 
upright jambs to the doors ; as a Pelasgic or Ionic building, they ought 
to have sloped inwards, but the builders may have borrowed this pccu- 


■1' From a drawing by Mr. ( 'alln'rwood, |Hiblishod in tlio " 'I’lnnsaolions of (bo 
.Xincriciin I'illiiiological So<'i('ty, " \ol. i. 





linrity, with the eiitiihlatiin*, from Kftyp) In gtinryl form, and in 
the disposition of its twelve cohnniis, it is very similar to a tomb at 
Mylassa, in Asia Minor (quoted further on, woodcut :t5), to two in the 
Valley of Johoshaphat at Jerusalem, and to a great number of Moslem 
tombs in India ; but, at the same time, it would be difficult to find 
a building that more clearly expressed my idea of the Pli(enicians, viz. 
I’elasgic overlaid with Semiticism, but without a trace of Indo-Germanic 
race or feeling, and, as the monument plainly shews in this instance, 
existing in Africa. 

The date, unfortunately, is *not known, and cannot be gucss(al at 
with anything like certainty without more detaihal drawings than have 
yet been published ; the inscription, which is bilingual, in Plarnician 
and Libyan, only mentions that it is the tomb of Ataban, the son of 
Jophmathal, the son of Paloo. It cannot, however, be far from the year 
400 n.o., but it is, probably, more modern rather than more ancient. 

It is not, however, from structural monuments of this class tliat the 
ethnography of this race can be finally determined : they arc from their 
nature too modern for this purpose,’ and it will only be when some tumuli 
arc discovered, or something more authentically ancient, that the (piestion 
can be answered. But the Pluenicians wore so eminently a commercial 
and utilitarian people, and had so little that was monumental in their 
nature and aspirations, that I fear there are few chapters in the history of 
art that present such scanty materials for its elaboration as this one docs, 
though there arc, at the same time, few that would be more interesting if 
they could be properly and fully written out. Not, of course, merely 
for the sake of discovering the foi’in of Solomon’s temple, nor, indeed, 
any thing regarding the external forms of art, — that, wo can discover from 
other sources with quite sufficient distinctness to enable us to dispense 
with this collateral aid, — but because they were the people who first 
introduced into Europe two of the most important inventions of that or 
any other age, viz. the ai’t of navigation and the alphabet. The former of 
which, after the primary processes of agriculture, has certainly been, of all 
the useful arts, the one most instrumental in advancing civilisation, and 
extending the advantage of it most among mankind; while the latter 
revolutionised the arts of Greece, and gave them that form which ilis- 
tinguished them so completely from those of Egypt, and even enabled 
them to advance so far beyond any thing that had been done, or could be 
attempted with the less perfect alphabetic system of the Assyrians. There 
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arc thus few subjects connected with tlie history of art which become 
more important or more interesting than the inquiry as to who these 
Phoenicians really were, and where tliey learned that alphabet which 
they introduced into Greece; assuming, as is generally done, that they 
did introduce it into that country, though to my mind this is by no 
means so clear. Be this, however, as it may, it is quite certain that 
neither they nor the Greeks got it from the banks of the Nile, where 
hieroglyphics, or contracted forms of them, were the only letters employed 
for a very long time after the short alphabet was currently used in Syria ; 
nor could it have come from the bankl of the Euphrates, whose clumsy, 
arrow-headed alphabet, extending to two or three hundred characters, at 
least, and possibly, therefore, to some extent syllabic like the Chinese, or 
symbolical like the klgyptian, was used almost down to the time of the 
Persians ; Avhereas avc know that the PlKcnicians and Jews, and probably 
the Etruscans, used the short aljihabct as early as the fifteenth century 
before Christ, and that so currently that none of these nations cither lay 
claim to, or have even a tradition regarding, its invention. As far as I can 
form an ojiinion on this most mysterious subject, it appears that the 
short alphabet which we now know as the Hebrew was the invention of 
that race 1 call Pelasgie, and is found wherever they are found, and was 
hift as' an inhcritan(!e liy them wluirever they had ceased to exist. If 
the Phoenicians were originally of this race, they may have brought it 
into Syria, and the Jews found it there, and used it in preference to 
either the Egyptian or Chaldacan mode of writing, which, were we to 
follow the usual tradition of their race, we should be more inclined to 
believe they would adopt than this. 

On the other hand, the Indo-Germanie race scjcm at the same time 
to hav(! used a long alplmbet, differently arrangcid from this one, and 
so ludike the other — at least, externally — that it is diilicult to say 
whether they are two separate and distinct inventions, or merely modi- 
fications of the same one, altered to suit the peculiar character of the 
language it was used to express. 

The Greeks, till the return of the Heraclidfe, were essentially Pelasgie, 
and of course usfid the short alphabet, but whether derived from the 
Phoenician or some other Pelasgie source is by no means clear; when, 
however, they became Ilcllenised, various changes were introduced, the 
most characteristic being their reversing the order of their writing, which, 
with the jiure Pelasgie, was from right to left, while the Sanscrit was 
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generally written from left to right. At first they compi'omised the matter, 
by writing the lines alternately — in lioustrophedon — thus combining the 
two, but as the Indo-Germanic element prevailed, their mode of arranging 
the letters gradually superseded the other, which eventually went entirely 
out of fashion. The next was borrowing two long vowels, eta and 
omega* from the other alphabet, and, finding this sufficient, they seem 
to have let the matter rest there ; though it is much to be regretted tliat 
the Dorians were not sufficiently cultivated, as a nation, at the time they 
superseded the Pelasgi in Greece, to have introd»iced their long alpliabot 
with them, instead of merely improving the one they found there, as it 
would have been of the utmost use to us in expressing quantities and 
sounds, which now are left entirely to habit or vocal tradition. 

The subject will, however, reejuire infinitely more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon it, Ixifore we are able to arrive at any very 
positive conclusion regarding the affiliations of these alphabets; and 1 
(juestion much if ever we shall be able to mount .so high as to be cer- 
tain whether the two ever were originally only one, and altered and 
improved so as to suit the languages they were used to express : but, 
whether we can do this or not, the subject is one of extreme interest to 
the ethnologist, and, combined with language and art, wovdd serve to 
unravel many of the problems that now perplex us in trying to fathom 
the depths of these dark ages. 


* 'Die thfUi seGiiis also to have heon 
borrowed IVoni tlio lonjjj alpluibot, at least 
in the oldest form of it 'b i.s written C, 
th () when hard, and 0 oxiircsses the soft 


///, or theta, all whioli is intelligibh', and 
follows naturally: but the id(!a of making 
th by putting a dot into ibc vowtd o is so 
absunl as to bo almost impossibbv 
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Colossi at Branchid*-.* 


Of all the countries of the ancient world there is none of whose 
early history we know so little as Asia Minor, and none in which 
that little is so inextricably, and apparently hopelessly perplexed ; nor can 
I see where there exists any clue which may serve to guide us through 
the labyrinth. Of all countries it seems almost the only one which never 
had a distinct nationality, or an individual physiognomy which would 
enable us to recognise its features, and separate its people and its arts 
from those of surrounding nations. Yet no country in the world appears 
more fitted for the residence of a great and distinct race than this ; 
bounded on three sides by three seas, and on the fourth abutting on 
the most fertile, and at an early period the most populous, part of Asia ; 
possessing on its coasts a range of the best natural harbours in the 
world, and its interior occupied by fertile and well-watered valleys, inter- 


- From ilio Ionian untiquitii‘s of the Dilettanti Society, vol. i. 
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sccted by well-wooded hills, and enjoying one of the best climates in the 
world. No country appears, physically or geographically, better suited to 
become thfe seat of a great nation, and the centre of the world, than this 
peninsula ; yet we look in vain among the traditions of the ancient 
world for any symptom of this having been the case. At the time we 
know it best, or about the age of the Persian invasion, and for some 
centuries afterwards, we find, it is true, its shores covered by populous 
cities, unrivalled for wealth and splendour by any others of that day, 
and the whole country populous and well cultivated. But who were 
its inhabitants ? On the north-east, in Colchos, a colony of Egyptians ; 
next to them, in Pteriuvn, a colony of Scythians ; in the centre, in 
Phrygia, a race from Macedonia, or Thessaly ; the western shores inhabited 
by Ionian or Dorian Greeks ; in Lycia first a Cretan, then an Athenian 
colony, superimposed on a Pluenician race ; and, lastly, a Persian race of 
conquerors superseding alt those. In Eydia, it is true, we liave something 
like an aboriginal race, but governed by a family descended from Agron, 
the son of Ninus, king of Nineveh. Here, instead of one great race, 
which the form and position of the country would lead us to expect, 
wo have, at least, eight or ten different people, speaking different lan- 
guages and practising different arts, and, what is more singular still, 
all acknowledging themselves to be foreigners, and none pretending to 
anything like the anti<iuity we find claimed by all surrounding nations. 
If we turn to the banks of the Nile, the Euphnites, or the Ganges, and 
even in the neighbouring countiaes of Syria and Greece, we are be- 
wildered by long lists of kings, that pass like shadows before our eyes, 
till, magnified by the mists of distance, they fade into giants and demi- 
gods, and vanish at last, leaving us puzzled to know whether we should 
not reject the whole as a fable, or whether these may not be reflections, at 
least, of substantial forms. Nothing, however, of that sort occurs in 
this country; the Egyptian conquest cuts across our vision like a wall 
beyond which nothing is visible, and beyond which we in vain attempt to 
penetrate. Put even this is not our great difficulty; for much, very 
much, remains still to be done before we can construct an ethnographical 
map of this country, even as it was in the time of Herodotus, and 
distinguish exactly between the races that then occupied it, and the 
boundaries to which each race or language extended. A good deal 
has been done lately by the discoveries of Sir Charles Ecllows and his 
followers, and more still l>y the explorations of the Baron I’l'Nicr, which 
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have thrown new light on the subject, and altered entirely the hitherto 
received views of the case. A few years of well-directed industry would 
now, probably, settle the most important (juestions connected with it ; for 
the materials do, I believe, exist. There is still a sufficient number of 
monuments remaining in the country to explain its history, and it is to 
these alone that we can look when both history and philology have proved 
insufficient. When the problem is solved, it will throw more light on 
the ethnography of the ancient world than any thing that has yet been 
done. 

Till this is done it will be impossible to form correct or positive views 
on so complicated a subject ; but it may assist in making intelligible what 
follows on the ethnography of art if I state here, as succinctly as possible, 
what are the clearest views I can form from the means at ray command 
on this subject. My belief is that Asia Minor was, in very ancient times, 
the seat of that race which we know in Greece as the Pclasgi, in Italy as 
the Etruscans, of whom the Pliamicians probably were a branch, and who, 
either under that name or tluur own, possessed colonics in Prance, in Spain, 
and proliably even in Britain. 

As early as the eighteenth century licforc Christ they were conquered 
by the Egyptian kings of the eighteenth dynasty, and continued under 
their dominion for nearly four centuries, — a length of foreign domination 
that so completely broke up their in.stitutions and destroyed their nation- 
ality, that when, under the weak kings of the nineteenth dynasty (about 
1400 years b.c.), the Egyptians were forced to abandon their foreign 
conquests, they were unable to reorganise themselves in their native land ; 
and that tide of emigration, which had in former days flowed from their 
shores, ebbed back on them to fill up the vacuum left by the retirement 
of the Egyptians, bringing with it all those various nations and races 
enumerated above. Even after this event, however, the unfortunate 
aborigines, who, throughout this work, I have called Pclasgi, pressed 
by the Indo-Germanic races on the one hand, and the Assyrians on 
the other, were still forced to seek a home in the countries they had 
formerly colonised of their own free will ; and it was under these circum- 
stances that the Pclopidae sought Greece, the Tyrrhenians Italy, and lastly, 
when Troy was destroyed by the Greeks, the unfortunate Trojans, under 
Eneas, sought among their countrymen in Italy the refuge their own 
shores refused to that doomed race. 

Whether they inhabited the whole jiciiinsula, or merely the western and 
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central parts, are (questions that con only be answered by further investi- 
gations. In the present state of the inrjiiiry it is scarcely important to 
know which. 

The fact of the Egyptian conquest we know from Tacitus, and various 
passages in the Roman and Greek authorities, but more certainly I'rom the 
irrefragable testimony of the monuments of Egypt, where we find por- 
trayed, certainly as early at hiast as the third Thothmes, Asiatic races the 

Kufa, Roteno, and Fount,* — bringing, not presents, but substantial tri- 
bute, to the Egyptian conqueror. It will require further investigation before 
the exact names and localities of the conquered people are definitely 
settled ; but I see no reason to dissent from Cluuripollion and Wilkinson 
in assigning Asia Minor as certainly the seat of the tribes above named. 
The first, probably inhabiting Lycia and the southern shores ; the second, 
more to the north ; the third, Annenia and the eastern part. Champollion 
identifies the Roteno with the Lydians, in which perhaps he is right, 
though there are scarcely sufficient grounds yet for great exactness in this 
matter. Of these races the Kufa seems to have been the richest and most 
civilised. The tribute they bring consists almost entirely of gold and 
silver vases, almost identical in form and appearance (except in the 
absence of human figur<!s on them) with those now found in Greece and 
Etruria ; the materials, however, of which the vases were made, instead of 
being clay, to wbicli in those poorer countries the artist was obliged to 
resort, the wealth of the richer inhabitants of the banks of the golden 
Factolus enabled them to supply by the precious metals. 

The Roteno bi'ing also vases exactly similar to those of the Kufa, 
but not to the same extent as their southern neighbours, and they make 
up their quota of tribute with horses, chariots, and the produce of the 
chase. Of course the Egyptian monuments give us no further information 
as to their history, or regarding their local arts, such as agriculture or archi- 
tecture, but they shew quite sufficient to prove that seventeen centuries 
before Christ they were a highly civilised people, working the precious 
metals with a degree of perfection, both as to skill and taste, which was 
not surpassed by Greece or Etruria in their best days, and that they knew 
how to weave cloths of fine texture and beautiful colours. 

The painting on the tomb at Quor- antiquities. The figures were first cojiied 
nah, which represents the three nations by Beizoni ; it wa.s again publislied by Hos- 
bringing tribute to Thothmes IIJ., is to bo kins; it is in Wilkinson's work, and in those 
found in almost every w’ork on Egyptian of Champollion nnd Kosellini, of course. 
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I'he facts gleaned from this source are meagre it must be confessed, 
and likely to remain so, but still they arc sufficient to prove the existence 
of n highly-civilised race in Asia Minor at the time we arc speaking of, for 
it is quite evident that no race could have acquired the art of textile 
manufacture, and of working the precious metals with the degree of per- 
fection and to the extent to which they did, without being long settled in 
cities under regular governments and institutions. Indeed, their whole 
appearance on the monuments is such, that one is inclined to believe that, 
even without the foolish experiment of Psammeticus,* the Egyptians might 
well have doubted whether they or tho Phrygians were the oldest people. 
The result of my own researches would lead me to the belief that the race 
which I have called Pelasgi were the oldest of whom we have any trace, 
and that their original country was this one of Asia Minor. Had the 
Egyptians left a single monument, or rather, periiaps 1 should say, had 
their successors allowed one of their monuments to remain in the con- 
((ucred provinces, it would have done more than anything else to clear up 
these difficulties, but 1 do not know of anything Egyptian to the north of 
the Nalir el Kalb. At llranchidac there is, however, a range of colossi in 
the Via Sacra, three of which are given in the woodcut at the head of 
the section (No. 27), which, though dating, if we may trust their in- 
scriptions, from the eightieth Olympiad, and, consequently, Grecian 
in form, yet they are so essentially Egyptian in spirit, that to me 
they tell most distinctly of an Egyptian occupation even at that dis- 
tance of time, and shew how rooted her arts had become in the country, 
that her feelings should come to the surface again after so long a time of 
abeyance. To me they seem to tell the tah; more clearly than a purely 
Egyptian colossus itself would do : that might be imported, these must 
have been made there. 

It will re(|uire further research before it can be proved whether or 
not these views of the ancient history of this country are correct or not ; 
but of one thing I feel assured, that no one can have looked into the 
history of art in those early times without feeling everywhere the presence 
of a people whose language he did not know, and whose arts he coidd not 
trace to their source ; everywhere they are present, but hitherto they have 
eluded the vision of the keenest inquirers. If they were not what I have 
represented them to be, my knowledge and my science are at fault ; but 
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the more I think on the subject, and the more I inquire, tlie more do I 
feel convinced, that what I have above stated is at least substantially 
correct, and contains the solution of this antiquarian riddle. 


’I’UMUJJ. 

The great Ionic temples and theatres of the (Jreciau cities of Asia 
Minor belong, strictly speaking, to, the history of Grecian art, and cannot 
be treated of separately from those of Greece itself, any more than the 
ruins of Baalbcc or Palmyra can be considered as Syrian and not as 
Roman edifices, or at least as Roman translations of Syrian edifices, 
which in fact they arc. Of original monuments wc have only sepulchres, 
and these of only three or four distinct classes, — the tumuli of the banks 
of the Ilcrmus, the monuments of the Midian kings at Doganlu, the 
fiycian rock-cut sepulchres, to which, perhaps, should be added, the Scy- 
thian sculptures at Pterium. Of tlM^se, the first are historically the most 
interesting, as being most clearly (;ognatc monuments with the so-called 
Treasuries at Myceiue, and the innumerable tumuli found all over Etruria ; 
of them the most famous was that of Alyattes, the father of Cnesus, 
which is thus described by Herodotus.* He says, “Lydia boasts, how- 
ever, of one monument of art second to none but those of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians,” (thus confining his comparison to monuments of the 
same class). “ The groundwork is composed of immense stones, the rest of 
the structure is a huge mound of earth .... On the summit of this monu- 
ment there remained within my memory five termini .... The circumfe- 
rence of the tomb, of (i stadia 2 plethra (or 38 picthra), the diameter 13 
plethra, or 1300 feet.” The remains of this immense mound still exist 
near Sardis, and if it has not already been rifled, I know of no monument 
of antiquity that promises so rich a harvest of treasure or of historical 
information as this. It is larger than any of those in Europe ; but its 
five termini or steles point at once to the tomb called that of Aruns at 
Toscanella, or the Cocuinella at Vulci, or the more famous tomb of Por- 
senna at Clusium; perhaps, also, to the Nurhags of Sardinia: of all which 
further on. I cannot, besides, help thinking that it may throw light on 
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the recent discoveries of Messrs. Botta and Layard* in the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh, for if the monuments they have discovered were not sepulchral 
tumuli, it is not easy to say what they were. Besides this great one, 
there are many other smaller ones in its neighbourhood, which are 
hitherto not only unexplored, but almost undescribed. 

Another group of these tumuli has recently been brought to the 
knowledge of the European public, as existing near the mouth of the 
Hermus, under Mount Syphilus, on the north side of the Gulf of Smyrna. 
The annexed elevation of one, and section of its chamber, vaulted by a 
pointed horizontal arch, would be as* appropriate in the necropolis of 
Tarquinia as in the neighbourhood of Smyrna ; and proves as clearly as 
anything can prove, that the same people who erected the one also erected 
the other.f They are further interesting as found here, as this is the very 
spot from which the famished Lydians are said to have embarked on their 
expedition to colonise Etruria, and to cover it with their tombs. 

No. ‘ 2 ^. 



TuiiiU 1 us ol' Tau lulus . 


Judging from the map in Baron l\;xier’s work, there are many others in 
the same neighbourhood, and, indeed, the country must be full of them : but 
those that were of earth are easily crumbled down, and their bases hid^so that 
they are scarcely discernible ; and those of stone, like this one, are too tempt- 
ing (piarries for the villagers in the neighbourhood to escape destruction. 


'■'f- Does not M. Botta’s Plate XXIX. 
ill the “Journal Asiatique,” represent a 
tumulus with its five steles ? It would 
require a more detailed drawing, or an 
inspection of the slab, to make tliis quite 
clear ; but it looks at least very like it, and 
if the drawing is to be depended upon, f 
have no doubt it is so. 


I In Baron Texier’s work it is called 
Tomb of TanUxlus, or the Necropolis of 
Tantalus : with what correctness the text 
will shew when published. I think there 
is little doubt about its being of that age, 
and of that people, but 1 fear it will be im- 
possible to fix exactly the date and author 
of the monument. 
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The masonry of this specimen is singular, and, so far as I know, 
unique ; at first sight it looks Cyclopean, but the stones are too small for 
it to merit that appellation, and it is intermixed with mouldings of regular 
masonry, which never occur in their rude works ; the peculiarity of its 
construction, apparently, being only economy, arising from mat(!rials for this 
sort -of rubble-work existing in the immediate nc'ighbouvhood. 


IXXiANI.r. 

• 

The next class of monuments is of a far more puzzling nature, nor 
can I offer even a plausible conjecture as to the purpose tor which tlu^y 
were executed. They exist in the vale of Doganln, near Nieoleia, and the 
ancient capital of the Phrygian kings ; tlie principal one is represented in 
the annexed woodcut.* On the rock near it, but not on the monument 
itself, are two inscriptions in archaic (Ireek characters, which seem to say 
that it was dedicated to, or by, King Midas. 


No. 



Frontispiece at Doganlu. 

Another one at no great distance from this is similar, but smaller; 
the centre is quite plain, and there is no niche at the bottom as in this 


■ Kirst <lis(*<)Vf‘r(*(l und pnldishcd by 
C'ol. ill bis “Asia Minor, p. 


'Flir woodnil is lakoii from Ibiion I’rxiors 
work. 
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larger one. On it is an inscription in the same characters, but w'ritten in 
tlie Boustrophedon manner, and even less intelligible Greek than the 
last, though the import seems to be the same ; the third is very like the 
last, plain in the centre, and with no inscription. There may be more in 
this neighbourhood, but they have either escaped observation, or at all 
events have not been published. 

Usually these monuments, or frontispieces, arc called tombs, but, 1 
think, without sufticient reason ; it is true there is a niche at the base of 
the one here represented, but it is wide and shallow, and more suited for 
the reception of an altar than of a body and in the other two there is no 
trace of any excavation being made or intended, and in a rock it is impos- 
sible to cojiccal an opening once made. 

Were they tombs, the presumption is that the inscriptions would 
form an integral and principal part of the design ; they, however, are not 
on them, but on the rock close by. Another reason is that, if wc may trust 
Herodotus or the language of the inscriptions, they are the work of an 
Indo-Gennanic race from Thessaly, and as sucli, it is very improbable they 
would execute such works as tombs, unless such was the usual and 
established custom of the country around them ; bnt there arc no older 
monuments in the neighbourhood to countenance such an idea. What, 
then, were they ? In the smaller ones the plain centre seems to have been 
prepared for painting, but of what nature it is difficult to guess ; indeed, in 
the whole range of art, I know of no monuments that stand so utterly alone, 
and are so unique as these, and consequently so difficult of explanation, and 
we must wait for further discoveries or elucidations before attempting it. In 
the meantime, they are interesting as shewing a new form of art, and in one 
respect may be useful, inasmuch as on the chariots and armour of the war- 
riors represented as fighting on the sculptures of the monument discovered 
by M. Botta at Nineveh, we find the same fret as is represented on this 
facade, and it is the only other instance, so far as I know, in which it is 
found : it would bo stretching the point too far to assume identity from 
this, but such hints often point out the direction in which to proceed. 

Another peculiarity of these frontispieces deserves, perhaps, to be 
pointed out, which is, the pediments that crown them being the earliest 
specimens of that form of roof or termination with which we are acquainted ; 
and if they date l)etween 1000 and 700 years before Christ (for W'c must 
take that wide range), they may possibly be the earliest existing. It 
became aftca-wards a typical form in Greece, but is not found cither in 
Kgypt or in Asia before the time of the Greeks. 
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LYCIA. 

It is only within the last few years that the class of tnonuments 
peculiar to the province of Lycia has become at all known to the 
European public. Sir Charles Fellows first fairly attracted attention 
to them ; but before he visited that country they had been more care- 
fully examined and drawn by the Earon Texier ; we still wait, however, 
for the complete publication of his work Ixd’ore entirely satisfactory con- 
clusions can be drawn from it. • 

As specimens of a high class of art, or as models for imitation, these 
discoveries have added but little, if anything, to our previous stove; but 
no new form of art can be brought before tlic intelligent inquirer without 
adding something to 
his knowledge of the 
subject, and teaching 
him some useful lesson 
by which he may pro- 
fit ; and, more than this, 
no new link can be 
added to the detached 
fragments of the history 
of art without opening 
a hope that we may one 
day complete the whole 
chain in all its inte- 
grity, and understand 
the history of all, and 
of those people and na- 
tions whose voice and 
ordy utterance it was. 

The only monuments 
hitherto discovered in 
this province, which are 
peculiar to it, are tombs, 
sometimes structural 
but more generally cut in the rock, and these generally of four forms. 
The first, that of an oblong chest, or house, surmounted by a curvilinear 
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hog-backed roof, with u ridge upon it, at each end presenting a gable 
of something like a pointed arch form. This form is more generally found 
structural than cut in the rock, and two specimens of the former class are 
now in the British Museum, from the most perfect of which the woodcut on 
the preceding page (No. 30) is taken, and, judging from the representations 
that have been published, it is not only in its form but in its details as 

perfect a specimen as any that 
arc now found in that country. 
No. 31* is a rock-cut specimen 
•of the same class of tombs, one 
of the few that exist, as this is 
by far the rarest form of a tomb 
in the rock in that country: but 
it is singularly interesting to the 
antiquary, from its striking simi- 
larity with a certain class of caves 
of India, which it resembles so 
much at first sight, that one 
would be inclined to jump to the 
conclusion that they were similar 
edifices and excavated for similar 
purposes. This, however, is a tomb, 
and there are no rock-cut tombs 
to the eastward of the Indus, and 
the caves which this most re- 
sembles are all ceremonial temples, 
of which there is no trace of any 

Rock- cut Tomb, in lijcia. ^ ^ ^ 

rock-cut specimen existing, either 
in Lycia, or indeed in any country along the shores of the Mediterranean : 
but of this further on. 

Another class of these rock-cut tombs, called by Sir Charles Fellows 
Elizabethan, are very similar in design to these ones, so far as the 
sarcophagus, or rectangular part of the tomb, is concerned ; but either 
because they were generally cut in the rock, or because the flat roof was 
commoner than the curvilinear one, they are generally finished with a 



From Messrs. Spriitt ami Forbes’ Travels in Lveia.” 
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roof which is almost an exact copy of tliose common in the country 
to this day (No. 32*), con- 
sisting of rafters of round 
poles, arranged side by side as 
close as they can be laid, and 
on them a terrace-roof of mud 
or concrete of some sort ; du- 
ring the (jreek period, they 
added to this their favourite 
pediment, frequently without al- 
tering the Lycian form of the 
substructure, which retains its 
carpentry construction (No. 33t) 
though the j^ediment placed 
over them suggests at once the 
idea of a masonry structure, 
which the tomb evidently was 
becoming ; and had at that 
time probably been so often 
repeated in stone, or rather in 
the rock, that the incongruity 


even 




did not immediately strike' 
those who designed it. 

The next step, however, 
cut the dilHculty, by substi- 
tuting the masonry forms of 
the Cjlrceks at once for the 
carpentry forms of the Ly- 
cians, and the favade of the 
tomb became at once the 
portico of a small Tonic tem- 
ple (as shewn in No. 34J), 
which is altogether a far more 
elegant and appropriate piece 
of architecture than any of 




* From Sir Charles Fellows’ “ Lycia.” 
f From Baron Texior’s work on Asia 
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the older and purely original forms of these tombs, though in the forms 

of its columns and the size of its 
mutules it still retains a sort of re- 
miniscence of its wooden prototypes, 
at least to a greater extent than is 
found in any of the structural tem- 
ples of the Greeks of that age. 

No one looking at these singular 
structures can for one moment hesi- 
tate in perceiving that they are copies 
of a peculiar form of hut, or store- 
house, still found in that country, 
an analogy which has been well 
pointed out by Sir Charles Fellows 
and others ; and in this respect, if 
in no other, they are curious and 
interesting : for they are not, like the 
Doric or Ionic entablatures, modified and adapted constructions, but 
literal petrifactions of their wooden prototypes, retaining all the forms 
and joints of wooden buildings, not even omitting the trenails and 
mortices with which the wood was fastened. 

From this one would, at first sight, be inclined to believe that they 
were very old, and executed when art was in its infancy, before stone 
architecture had aeepured a consistence and form of its own ; but, so far as 
the inscriptions and other historical evidence go, we are startled by the 
fact that they are all subsequent to the Persian conquest of the province 
by Ilarpagus, the general of Cyrus ; and so complete is the evidence on 
which this assumption rests, that, till some new facts are brought to light, 
we must be content to assume that at least all the finest and best monu- 
ments of this class extend from the Persian conquest to the Roman era, 
and that down to even the last period the purely wooden forms were in 
some instances retained, though often the Greek influence caused them to 
be somewhat modified.* 

The result of the investigations into these inscriptions has led some to 
jump rather too hastily to the conclusion that this form of architecture 

V On this subject see Appendix B in of the language is given by M. D. Sharpe. 
Sir Charles Fellows' “ Second Journey into See also S[u*att and Forbes’ “Travels in 
Lycia,” where the fullest and best account Lycia,” vol. ii. j). 37 et seq. 
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was introduced into the province by the Persians, — a conclusion which, 
I am convinced, further investigations will induce them to modify : for, 
in the first place, the Persians could not import what they did not possess, 
and as they did not use this form of architecture in tluar own country, 
they could not bring it into this ; and though rock-cut sepulchres arc found 
in Peraia, it would be far more logical to assume that the half-dozen 
monuments of this sort found in that country were copies from this, than 
that the ten thousand specimens of the class that exist all along the 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, from Petra to Lycia, were copied 
from them. Indeed, the fashion, of rock-cut sepulchres seems to have 
been indigenous in tliesc countries, from at least the time when Abraham 
so used the cave of Machpelah down to the Christian era, and is only 
found as a generally prevalent form of sepulture in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and their colony Ptruria. It may have been derived from J'lgypt, where 
it was practised long before this period, Imt of this there is no proof 
cither historically or in the forms or style of the tombs themselves. 

To me the most unaccountable fact with regard to these structures is, 
that in none of them do we find a trace of a native indigenous style of 
stone architecture. In Petra, for iifstance, all the tombs are of Roman 
date — Roman in style; yet no one will assert that the Romans introduced 
what they never practised at home, and which was a thing quite foreign 
to their forms and institutions. Here we find the Lycians, immediately 
after the Persian conquest, copying wooden forms, as if no stone or 
rock-cut building had ever existed in their country before, and as if the 
Persians had for the first time put it into their heads that stone could be 
used for this purpose. Perhaps the solution of the riddle will be found 
in the fact, that those who have hitherto examined that country have 
been attracted only by the most s|)lcndid and best-preserved specimens, 
and those whose inscriptions promised some useful information as to 
their dates or history ; and that any one who should now go there, 
having thoroughly mastered all the gradations of style from the Roman 
period to the Persian conquest, might carry the scries beyond that date, 
among the plainer sepulchres without inscriptions, which the older ones 
must have been. Or, perhaps, it may have arisen from some peculiarity 
in the Lycian mode of sepulture ; that they were in the habit of placing 
their dead in wooden sarcophagi similar to those we now find imitated 
in the rock, and that these were placed on the ground in these necropoleis, 
or exposed on the rocks round their cities, and that the only change that 
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took place when they came in contact with nations more accustomed 
to cut and quarry stone, was to repent their accustomed form in n different 
material. We, of course, could not now look for any trace of their 
wooden erections, and we have no travels in these countries before the 
Persian period; and as, indeed, we have none after that time which 
mention the rock-cut sepulchres, we should not be surprised that no one 
mentions the wooden ones. 

One thing, at all events, a{)pcars to me tolerably evident, which is, 
that had the Romans introduced the fashion of rock-cut tombs into Petra, 
they surely would also have introduced ‘them elsewhere. In like manner 
had the Persians introduced them into Lycia, they would have done so 
also in Lydia or Phrygia, and we should have found specimens of some sort 
nearer home — in Armenia, or at Ecbatana and Behistun : nothing, how<!Vcr, 
of the kind exists ; I think, therefore, we must admit that the practice, as 
well ns the form of these singular sc{)ulchres, is purely Lycian. 

As works of art I cannot see much beauty in them, and as stone 
edifices they are decidedly incongruous ; they have not that exquisite 
finish and elegance of detail that redeems any form in Greek architecture, 
but, nevertheless, they possess a certain local character, and consequent 
appropriateness, which always pleases ; and there is an honesty of purpose 
and well -understood intention about them which at once satisfies the 
mind, both as to their meaning and the intention of the architect. It 
is still an unsolved problem to ascertain how any man can cut either 
stone or wood into any form which shall be unpleasing, when he honestly 
sets about doing the best ho can with the best materials at his command, 
and with a well-defined aim,- as unsolved as the other problem, at wdiich 
all Europe has been working for the last century or two, and which 
consists in the attempt to produce something that is pleasing by the 
opposite course, which, notwithstanding the ability bestow'ed upon it, 
has not yet been accomplished, nor do I believe ever will. 

To my mind, one of the j)rincipal points of interest connected with 
these Lycian buildings is their similarity, as hinted above, to some of the 
forms of Indian art, and the opportunities they thus, perhaps, afford us of 
tracing a connexion betw een the arts of the far east and those of the western 
nations. Much, of course, yet remains to be done before anything like a 
satisfactory argument can be elaborated out of the materials ; but if this 
fail us here, I do not know where to look for any connecting link. As I 
said above, if there is any connexion between the arts of Egypt and India, 
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it must be between tlie Tamul races of the south of that peninsula and the 
Nubian, or at least the inhabitants of the upper part of tlie valley of the 
Nile, and I feel perfectly certain that there is not a trace of any connexion 
between the Egyptian arts and those of any of the ancient races inhabiting 
the northern parts of India. 

Here, however, in so far at least as the hog-backed tombs are con- 
cerned, such, for instance, as those represented in woodcuts 30 and 31, 
there does exist a similarity that is too peculiar and too strongly marked 
to be accidental. 

In the first place, the curvilinear form of roof that covers them has not 
been traced to any similar form among the cottages or wooden buildings of 
the country, and there is nothing to shew that it is in any respect an indi- 
genous form. At the same time, few perhaps are aware how rare a curved 
form of roof is in architecture ; it does not exist in Egyptian art, nor in 
Grecian, nor in Gothic, and in Roman it is only found in circular buildings, 
and even there is rarer than is generally supposed, for many buildings 
whose ruins now shew externally that form w(;re originally covered with 
wooden or stone straight-lined roofs. Resides this, these hog-backed tombs 
are rarely ent in the rock, generally they are built and stand alone ; and 
this, coupled by their not being traced to any indigenous form, makes it, 
at all events prirnd facie, probable, that if any thing was imported from 
Persia it was this. 

On the other hand, it is not a little singular that all the older Buddhist 
Ghaitya caves in India have curvilinear roofs, copied from wooden buildings, 
exactly as these tombs have. It is true, that from these being all caves, we in 
no instance can tell exactly what their external forms were, nor by what kind 
of ridge they were surmounted ; but if any one will compare the woodcut 
p. 13, and Plates VI., X., XI. of my work on the rock-cut temples of 
India, he must, I think, perceive, that it must have been something veiy 
similar to this ; and if he compare the two oblong buildings in Plate 
XVIII. of that work, and the building, Plate IV. of the “Illustrations of 
Indian Architecture,” he will see external roofs, at least somewhat similar, 
but they are both unfortunately very modern examples, and considerable 
deviations had taken place in the meantime.* 


Unfoi tunately while in India I was, of 
loiirse, quite ignorant of the existence of 
these Lyciun monuments, and consequent!}^ 
tlid not look out for synonymes ; hut I can 


recollect many — parliciilarly one in (ho fort 
of (iwalior — which would ho hotter il lustra 
tions of (he fact than those 1 hjivc hroiight 
forward. 
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One circumstance is at all events curious, which is, that those Indian 
rock-cut buildings — the oldest, at least — are, as nearly as possible, con- 
temporary with these Lycian tombs, and that they are copies of wooden 
buildings, just as far removed from their originals as these are, for 
they retain all the original wooden forms in a manner not to be mistaken. 
The later caves, of course, adopted forms more appropriate to stone or 
cave architecture, but their age may almost certainly be predicated from 
their greater or less resemblance to petrified carpentry. Besides this, in 
instituting a comparison of this sort, it must always be borne in mind, 
that the only Lycian monuments we know in this form are tombs ; in 
India they are all cither temples or churches, and we must in consequence 
make great allowance for the difference of size and destination. 

There is one circumstance connected with these Lyiaan monuments 
which, if proved, would render it more than probable that this similarity is 
not accidental, but, on the contrary, such ns we should be led by sound 
architectural criticism to expect, even ei priori ; which is, that the inscrip- 
tions on them seem to be, so far as can be made out, in languages 
extremely similar. Those in I./ycia, in a dialect of old PiTsian or Zend ; 
those in India, in Pali or Magadhi, the one being a western, the other an 
eastern dialect of Sanscrit, differing of course from each other, but standing 
in nearly the same relation to the parent tongue, quite sufficiently so to 
shew that two or three centuries before Christ the same race extended 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the Bay of Bengal ; and when 
we have sufficiently explored the intermediate country from which the two 
branches flowed, we may understand what has hitherto been so perplexed 
and dark. 

The alphabet in which the Lycian inscriptions are written is not, it is 
tnie, the same as that used in India ; but the difference is not difficult to 
account for. Por it appears that the Persians must have been a singularly 
illiterate people, and as I suggested above, when they conquered Meso- 
potamia they seem to have formed an alphabet for themselves out of the 
Chaldean arrow-heads, — in which all their inscriptions are written, — 
though there can be little or no doubt but that the Sanscrit alphabet did 
exist in India, where their Vedas and other sacred books were written with 
it long before that period. Its form was probably very much the same as 
is found on Asokas laths 250 years n.c. Here they adopted at once the 
short Pelasgic alphabet as they found it, merely adding such long and short 
vowels as were absolutely indispensable to express their tongue. 
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Another circumstance, which, though not quite so direct a proof, adds 
something to the probability of this view of the case, is, that in tlic neigh- 
bouring Caria — at Mylassa — there is a tomb, fully illustrated in the volume 
of Ionian 'Antiquities published by the Dilettanti Society (woodcut 35*), 
which is so Indian in form, that if its details, which are principally Roman, 
were either omitted or 
so worn as to be indis- 
tinguishable, and if the 
building were re-erect- 
ed in Rajpootana, it 
would not excite the at- 
tention of the most 
keen-sighted antiquary 
from any peculiarity of 
form or construction; it 
is so like fifty other 
buildings of the class in 
that country. It pos- 
sesses, besides (in its 
lower story), the only 
example I know of, of 
a bracket capital rising 
from a square pier. In 
India that form is uni- 
versal, but it never was 
used in Europe, nor in 
any other instance so 
far west as this ; but its existence here adds to the Indian feeling which 
the form of the monument suggests. 

I have before [)ointed out its similarity to the monument at Dugga 
(No. 26), which, considering the difference of age and locality, I cannot 
but think is most striking. In Asia Minor it stands alone, without a 
single edifice of the same plan, so far as I know, existing to the westward 
of the Indus.f 

These appear to me very strong grounds for assuming that we have 

" •• Antiquities of Ionia,” vol. ii., plates. 

I “ Tllnstrations of linlian Aivliiteeture," by the iiuthor, ji. IS. 


No. 
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here the two extreme ends of a great chain of facts, the intermediate links 
of which must exist somewhere, and will no doubt reward the industry of 
well-directed research, when once fairly applied to the subject ; when 
done it will throw more light on the ancient history, not only of India, 
but of all Asia, than anything that has hitherto been attempted. Lycia 
and India, however, can never be anything but outlying links of the great 
chain of Indo-Germanic races ; and though they may point to the centre, 
till we reach that we can never hope perfectly to understand the ethno- 
grajihy of this race. 'I'hat centre will probably be found somewhere 
between Nineveh and Balkh ; and I am not without strong hopes that the 
recent discoveries on the banks of the Tigris may throw a strong and. 
unexpected light on the subject, but till they are available for investi- 
gation it is needless speculating on the subject. It is something even 
now to be able to sec that it can be done, and in what direction the long- 
looked-for land must lie ; but some time must elapse before the question 
can be satisfactorily solved. 


MAUSOr.EUM AT HALTCAllNASSUS. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I must say a few words re- 
garding a building which has engaged more speculation, and been the 
subject of more restorations, than almost any building of anticpiity, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the temple at Jerusalem and the tomb of Porsennn. 
Out of some hundreds of designs for this building, no two resemble one 
another in hardly any particular, and no one cither agrees with or recon- 
ciles the exigencies of the text. The knowledge, however, of the Indian 
connexion, pointed out above, coupled with the details of the monument 
at Mylassa, may help us to a solution of the riddle. 

The mausoleum, as is well known, was erected by Artemisia in honour 
of her husband, who died 353 a.c., and stood in the middle of the city of 
Halicarnassus. The only authority for its form is a passage in Pliny, quoted 
below,* which certainly is but a meagre foundation on which to restore 


* “ Opus ill ut csset inter septem mirocula 
. . . . patx*t ah auHtro et septentrione sexajije- 
nos ternos pedes ; brevius a froiitilms, toto 
circuitii pedes quadringeiitos undeciin ; at- 
tollitur in altitudiiiem vigiuti quintpie enbi- 
tis: cingitur colurnnis triginta hvx 


supra pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorcin 
lequavit viginti quatuor gradibus in meta? 
caciirnen se coiitrahens. I n summo eat quati- 
riga marmorea, quam fecit Pythis. Umc 
adjecta centum qimdraginta petliim altitu- 
dine totum opus incbidit.” 
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a building which was so exceptional as to be considered, in spite of 
its inconsiderable dimensions, one of the wonders of the world. 

First, then, with regard to its height : the tomb is said to have been 
25 cubits or 37^ feet high, and no. 36 . 

the pyramid on the top to have 
been of the same height, making 
together, 75 feet ; and if to this 
we add 13 or 15 feet for the 
chariot and the figure in it, 
there will remain 50 or 52 feet • 
for the order. There is nothing 
in the text to justify the idea 
that the height of the {)yramid 
was equal to all that was below 
it, as is usually assumed ; on 
the contraiy, a literal transla- 
tion would lead us to suppose 
that there was a lower pyramid 
equal in height to the upper 
one. If the building was a 
square, this is the only possible 
way that occurs to me of recon- 
ciling the dimensions of 63 feet 
for one side with 411 feet for 
the total circumference j but, 

Mousoleum at HaUcarnaasus, 

besides, it is so artistically usual scale, 

impossible, that such an arrangement may be easily rejected. 

The other dimension given is 63 feet for the north and south fronts, 
with the remark that the others were shorter, while the whole circum- 
ference was 411 feet. From this it is evident to me that the building was 
a polygon — most probably an octagon ; and if this was so, we may either 
assume that the other four sides were about 40 feet each, or, as I have 

restored it, that the fronts facing the cardinal points were extended by 

steps to 73 feet, and the remaining four to 30 feet each : either theory 

is infinitely preferable to a square, which never could have made up the 

dimensions quoted. Besides that a building 63 feet wide in its greatest 
dimensions, and 140 feet high, is so awkward and ugly, and so unlike any- 
thing the ancients ever did, that I should have no hesitation in rejecting it 
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on that account alone, if the context did not afford another and more 
feasable mode of accounting for it. 

The only remaining difficulty is the disposition of the column, and in 
the monument at Mylassa I believe we have the key to this also. In my 
work on the “ Topography of Jerusalem,” page 123, and more especially 
in my “ Ticturesque Illustrations of Indian Architecture,” page 18, I have 
sufficiently explained the mode in which the octagonal domes of the By- 
zantines and Indians are supported on twelve pillars, precisely as in this 
one at Mylassa, and how the number is extended by adding two, four, or six 
columns to each face, the latter number being the most usual in India, 
and making up the exact number of thirty-six mentioned by Pliny ; and I 
have therefore so arranged them in the restoration. We have thus a central 
dome, constructed horizontally of course, 50 feet in diameter, supported 
by thirty-six columns, through which the light was admitted to the 
apartment in the base where the tomb itself was. 

According to my restoration, the inter-columniation would be externally 
about 17 feet, and it would require architrave stones 21 feet in length, 
which certainly is greater than any other ancient building I am acquainted 
with ; but unless there was something extraordinary about it, w'hy was it 
one of the wonders of the world? It was not large, for it would have 
stood on the floor and under the dome of the Pantheon at Rome; and 
there was scarcely a temple of Asia Minor, nor one of the great ones of 
Greece, that did not excel it in size, splendour, and decoration, — in all, in 
short, except some exceptional merit of design or construction. It could 
be built, and I would undertake to execute it to-morrow, as I have restored 
it; and if carried out with purity and beauty in its details, I believe it 
would be a more beautiful mausoleum than has been erected in modern 
times or left us from antiquity, while there is not one of the restorations 
hitherto produced which would not be not only inartistic in itself but most 
unlike any tomb or mausoleum in any part of the world. 

In the restoration I have adopted a Corinthian order, as the one that 
lends itself most easily to such a complicated arrangement of the pillars. 
Doric it could not be, as nothing could be more foreign to every feeling 
and form of the Dorians than a mausoleum, and I cannot fancy anything 
more discordant than its employment for such a purpose. The Ionic 
order, on the contrary, is the one I would naturally have adopted, ns espe- 
cially the order of the tomb-building races, but its employment here would 
be so difficult that I can hardly think it was the one used ; on the 
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contrary, from the character of extraordinary richness which distinguished 
this, building, I think it more than likely that a foliagod capital of some 
sort was used. If it is objected that the order was not invented at that 
date, it is only necessary to call to mind its existence in Egypt at least a 
thousand years earlier, and the two pillars at the entrance of the sepulchre 
of the Atridsc at Mycenm.* The point, however, is not of much im- 
portance. The Ionic — such an order, for instance, as that at Phigalia, 

might be used in the restoration if required, and could bo adapted 
even to an octagonal building, but not so gracefully as the Corinthian. 
The true capital for such a one is the bracket-capital of the Indians ; but 
for this we have no authority in this neighbourhood, except as hinted 
above in the tomb at Mylassji, and that is so much later in date that it is 
scarcely an authority for using it here. 

I do not, of course, mean to assert that this restoration is an absolute 
likeness of the building in question, but I feel convinced that it is one 
that reproduces in ever)' respect the text of Pliny, and at the same time 
satisfies the ethnographical as well as the artistic exigencies of the (|ucstion, 
neither of which requisites arc found in any of the preceding ones which 
I am acquainted with, and the only criticism I shall accept will be the 
production of a better. 


‘ Autiquitics of ALhous,” v. Plato V . of Mr. DonulJson’s ossay on tliat buililin^. 
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It may, at first sight, appear to he almost a work of supererogation, 
and certainly about as hopeless a task as could well be undertaken, to 
attempt to write anything new on the subject of Grecian art, after its 
having employed so many able pens and industrious explorers for the last 
two centuries. Yet, if I am not mistaken, a true essay on Greek art is 
still a desideratum for the literature of the fine arts ; but, whether it is or 
not, the subject must find a place in this work, whether in its old form or 
in a new one, if only as a means of comparison with the other styles 
which must be treated of. 

Some years ago it would have been considered rank heresy to dare 
to doubt not only that the Grecian was the most perfect form of art that 
ever had appeared, bnt so perfect, that it was hopeless and absurd to 
attempt to rival or surpass it. Within this century, however, a contro- 
versy has arisen between the Classicists and Romanticists, which has 
shaken the old faith to its foundation ; and, so far ns the living world is 
concerned, it seems to have been almost decided against the former : 
in our universities and public schools it is still Greek and Latin only. 
Rut though we are now erecting, or have erected within the last few 
years, some hundreds of churches, not one of them is now being built in 
any classical style ; all are correct Gothic, where twenty or thirty years 
ago at least three-fourths would have been Greek or Roman, and in 
th(! last century all would have been erected in these styles. The classical 
styles still, it is true, retain a hold on museums, and picture-galleries, and 
shop-fronts ; but even our municipal buildings and clubs, which twenty 
years ago affected the pure Greek, have now got down to the bastard 
Italian, with a strong tendency towards Tudor-Gothic, which I have 
little doubt they will reach before the next twenty years pass over. 
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In itself I cannot say I think this change of fashion an improvement ; 
for it seems only deserting a pure and intellectual style to copy a 
rude and barbarous one, whose only recommendation is its being more 
suited to our climate : but I think we should have sooner attained some- 
thing better by adapting the one than by copying the other. But be 
this as it may, if we are never to advance beyond the stage of slavish 
copyists, it is little matter what fashion we follow or what we copy : 
each may have his predilection where all must be wrong. But 1 rejoice 
in any chance which may rescue us from the dull monotony of pseudo- 
classicism, and emancipate the public mind from their long-cherishcd 
heathen idolatry. This service the Gothic revivers have certainly ellbctcd, 
and they have also taught the public to admire a style produced in 
our hitherto proscribed climate by our Saxon race ; and as, besides, I do 
not believe that so absurd a fashion can last long, I can only wisli 
them God speed, that they may amve as soon as possible at the acme of 
absurdity, and that people may see that what they now believe to be art 
is mere caricature. 

In the meantime, however, it has jeft Grecian art free, so as to enable 
us to form a calmer judgment of its merits or defects than we ever 
could do before. We may now praise it for those tpialities which brought 
it tow'ards perfection, without the indiscriminate adulation which has 
sometimes been lavished upon it, and with the feeling of advocacy which 
one unconsciously falls into who is pleading for a style he wishes his 
contemporaries to adopt ; and at the same time the knowledge of another 
style, and a partial faith in it, will enable us by comparison to detect 
where the Greeks failed, as well as where they were more than usually 
successful; and give us some standard by wliich we may guide our cri- 
ticisms on the style, without falling either into undue admiration or 
unjust blame. 

In one point of view the study of Grecian art must always be of 
the highest interest to the philosophical inquirer, and the most indis- 
pensable requisite for understanding the history of art, inasmuch as our 
knowledge of the past history of our race is so extremely limited, that we 
know of only one eomplete cycle in which we can trace the rise, j)rogress, 
and fall, not only of a nation, but of a complete civilisation, and thus 
extend our views from the consideration of individual species to a whole 
genus. For that which was born and slowly nurtured on the banks 
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of the Nile and the Euphrates, suddenly expanded and reached its man- 
hood of intellectual power in Greece, and perished in decrepitude and 
crime in Rome. 

We cannot study it with advantage or instruction during its infancy, 
nor can we comprehend its capabilities, as we find it only in senility 
in Rome ; but in its manhood we can at once appreciate the greatness it 
attained, and, with our knowledge of its causes and eficcts, judge fairly 
whether it failed in reaching the highest point it was capable of attaining, 
or whether it was so fortunately circiunstanccd that it did reach a higher 
point tlian it is probable can again bfi attained by any other people or 
group of nations. 

Of those states which, before the Christian era, were grouped around 
the shores of the MedittJrranean Sea, Greece certainly was the intellectual 
mistress ; she inherited, both by her situation and by her race, all that 
had before been accumulated in A.sia and Africa, and was so fortunately 
circumstanced as to elaborate this into a whole so perfect that she was 
enabled to give back to the [)arent countries more than she had received; 
and long before the Romans had amalgamated them into one empire 
of brute force, Greece had gained the intellectual command over them, and 
was looked on, both in Asia and in Africa, as the centre of the civilised 
world, and pre-eminent in all that was intellectually great. Were it 
possible to understand her arts without looking back to that from which 
they sprung, or seeing into what they tended, it might be sufficient 
to study tliem alone, without ever looking to their precedents or results, 
if we wished to understand what that form of civilisation was capable of : 
but I need scarcely add, this is impossible, and, unless we can trace it 
from its birth to its death, we cannot comprehend perfectly the manhood 
of the art wc are.spcaking of ; but even then it is the period of its bloom 
which must still be the type, the most interesting, and the only complete 
phasis for our study. 

It is not here, but in a subsequent chapter of this work, that the 
application of the; knowledge derived from the study of this complete 
cycle of the arts should be attempted to be applied to the present time, 
and our position in that cycle, which commenced subsequently to the 
fall of Rome. It is in vain to attempt to apply lessons derived from 
single facts or isolated communities to anything that is now passing 
around us, but when we come to such generalities as cycles we may, 
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probably, find similarities that would startle us, and may serve to guide 
us in our onward career, instead of allowing ourselves to be drifted 
hither and thither as chance may direct ; and if we applied with discrimi- 
nation to the present the lessons derived from an extended and philo- 
sophical study of the past, we might find some general rules for the 
guidance of our wave-tossed bark, which might serve to guide it to 
some securer haven than has hitherto presented itself to our most 
sanguine hopes. 
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PELASGIC GREECE, 

CHRONOLOGY. 

In approaching the history of Greece the student has not, fortunately, 
to encounter any of those chronological difficulties which beset his path in 
attempting that of Kgypt or Mesopotamia ; and though the chronology 
is still far from perfect, and were I writing specially on the subject I 
should feel inclined to question many of the dates, still they are all 
sufficiently near the truth for my present purpose : the succession of 
events is jjerfcctly ascertained, and their distance from one another 
sufficiently nearly so to prevent any confusion or misconception in 
an essay on art, though in a treatise on history the case might be 
different. This being the case, I shall adopt at once the chronology as 
set forth in the “ Fasti Hellenici” of Clinton, or Blair, or any received 
chronology ; except, of course, that of Newton and his followers. 

Though, therefore, this difficulty is easily got over, the ethnological 
question is by no means so easily disposed of, for no distinct or settled 
opinion seems to be entertained on the subject ; nor do any means appear 
to me available for the purpose, except the architecture, and as that 
has not hitherto been used for such a purpose, the question still remains 
in abeyance. ' Had wc any traces of the language of the earlier settlers, 
and understood them, the question might long have been set at rest : 
but as we can scarce tell now whether the Pelasgi spoke Greek, or a 
peculiar dialect of their own, philology will not assist us in the present 
instance ; and the Greek historians were too loose inquirers, and too 
ready to jump to conelusions on any tradition that came uppermost, or 
most suited their own peculiar views, for us to place anything like 
implicit reliance on what they say on the subject. 

Chronologically, the principal points to be borne in mind are that 
Inachus and the earlier immigrants are said to have come from Egypt 
immediately after the accession of the eighteenth dynasty, or at the time 
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when the Shepherds were expelled from that country. Danaus, in like man- 
ner, left at the accession of the nineteenth ; Cadmus arrived at the time of 
the Exode of the Jews; and Pelops and the principal body of immigrants 
arrived at the time of the establishment of the Assyrian empire under 
Ninus, and at the same time that the Etruscans, under Tarchon, landed 
in Italy. 

These points, however, though curious and instructive, are not so 
much so for our present purpose as the knoAvledgc of tlm fact that 
there existed in Greece two distinct and separate civilisations, one of 
which succeeded, and to a great extent superseded, the other. The 
first, which I have ventured to call Pclasgic, commenced with the found- 
ation of Argos, about b.c. 1800, and continued down to the return of the 
Ileraclida?, eighty years after the fall of Troy, or about n.e. 1100. 

After a long night of four centuries, the second begins to dawn 
on us with the Olympiads, and continued to progress towards j)crfee- 
tion for nearly four centuries, till the age of Alexander, and after 
languishing for about two centtiries longer, at last sunk under the 
baneful star of Roman influence. For this latter civilisation I have 
used the name of TTcsllcnic, as one well understood, and generally applied 
to Grecian art as a whole, so that no difficulty can arise from its employ- 
ment ; the former term, however, is not so well defined, as no one seems 
quite to have made up his mind who these Pelasgi were, or whence 
they came. 

For myself, I have no hesitation in repeating the assertion hazarded 
above, that the Pelasgi were a race closely allied to the Etruscans, speak- 
ing a similar language and practising the same arts ; and, consequently, 
that they were a people who came like them from Asia Minor, and spoke 
a language having no affinity with the Indo-Germanic tongue we now 
know as Greek. 

The principal difficulty to be got over in admitting this view of the 
case arises, I believe, from people not distinguishing sufficiently between 
a colonisation and a conquest, or, at least, the subjection of a^ruder 
people by a few of a more civilised race. When, as for instance in the 
early centixries of Christianity, whole hordes moved slowly into unin- 
habited or thinly-peopled countries, bringing with them their wives and 
families, they brought also their language and customs, and, gradually, 
as the more numerous and more powerful body, obliterated those of the 
previous inhabitants ; but when the immigrants are only a few adventurers, 
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or a band of soldiers, they adopt wives from among the conquered races, 
and their children learn to speak literally their mother-tongue, and soon 
lose their own. One of the most striking instances of this that we know 
of is that of the Normans, who, when settled for less than two centuries 
in France, not only learnt to use the Latin tongue of that people, but 
forgot entirely the use and even the memory of their own Teutonic speech ; 
and in like manner, in this country, learned, though far more unwillingly, 
to retm*n to a language much more similar to that of their forefathers. So, 
in Greece, I conceive that the country was inhabited before the time of 
the InacliidcC by a race of Indo-Gcrmanic savages, the forefathers of the 
Hellens, who were civilised, and made to live in cities, and taught the 
arts of peace, by a few Pelasgic immigrants who had long practised these 
arts in Asia and Egypt, and who were, in consequence, so far in advance of 
their subjects as to remain the dominant tribe for centuries, though too 
few in number to introduce their language, but, on the coutraiy, they 
were themselves forced to speak that of the subject races : this was not 
the case in Italy, where the Etruscans were sufficiently numerous to form 
separate communities of their own, apart from the Oscans and Sabellians, 
and retained, in consequence, their own form of speech. 

We know, nevertheless, from Herodotus and other Greek writers,* that 
the Pelasgi, when living by themselves, did speak a barbarous language, 
totally distinct from Greek, and continued to do so in his time ; though, 
at the same time, the absence of such a language in Greece proper is 
puzzling, unless accomited for as I have attempted to do. Did we 
understand Etruscan, we might perhaps be able to trace many Pelasgic 
words in Greek, but of course modified by Greek forms and moulded into 
their own mode of expression. 

1 have little doubt but that the Inachidae, who came from Egypt, 
were Pelasgi ; and, in consequence, we may cither assume that the 
Hyksos, who held Egypt so long in subjection, were of the same race as 
the Pelasgi, or that the latter were a tribe who had emigrated to Egypt 
like the children of Israel, and were, like them, expelled by the stranger- 
hating Egyptians. The former, however, appears to me the more probable 
view of the case ; for, as I hinted above, there can, I think, be very little 
doubt but that their language was a Scythian or Tartar dialect, and as 
such the Hyksos are as likely to have been a cognate race as any other : 


* Herodotus, i. 57. 
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some such affinity is the only moans that occurs to me as accounting 
for the name of “ Hellenic Shepherd,” given by Manetho to his sixteenth 
dynasty.* It is in this race that the name of Pelasgus occurs five 
times, so that if any tribe were entitled to it it is this one ; and we 
also find in it Larissa, f which is and always was so essentially a Pelasgic 
title. , 

Besides these, hdwever, we have in early Greece a purely Egyptian 
element; as in Cecrops, who ‘was undoubtedly a native of Siiis in the 
Delta, but whether a pure Copt 'or a descendant of the strangers does 
not appear. He migrated about the year 1556 b.c., and the influence 
of his superior knowledge was apparently most striking in Attica, lie 
seems, however, to have come alone, or nearly so, and to have married 
a daughter of the country; so that, though ho may have given a new 
form to the arts and polity of the land, he could not, probably, have 
introduced one word of his language, whether it was Egyptian or Pelasgic : 
nor could Danaus and his family, though he, as the brother of the king 
Sesostris, was no doubt of pure Egyptian race. Still no nation was ever 
less inclined to colonise than Egypt, and no native ever willingly left his 
own beloved Nile and his own strange exclusive institutions ; yet many, 
like Danaus, must have l)cen forced, by circumstances, to expatriate them- 
selves, and while Asia was under the power of their kings, where could 
they fly to but Greece? I question much, however, if any sucli immi- 
gration had half the effect on the subsequent Egyptian developcment of 
the Hellenes as their constant intercourse with that country long after their 
supercession of the Pelasgi. 

A fourth element must also be accounted for in the Phoenician immi- 
gration of Cadmus, and the constant intercourse that people kept up 
with Greece as traders : it is a most important one, if it is to them 
that the merit belongs of introducing their alphabet, and, consequently, 
sowing on that soil, not the dragons’ teeth that bore armed men, but that 
seed which bore more fruit, and fruit more useful to them and to us 
than was ever produced by any seed that man ever left to fructify in the 
hands of succeeding generations. 

Crete was another country whence Greece borrowed much in these 
early times; but whether it had any distinct civilisation of its own in 
those days, or not, is another question. Myself, I am inclined to look 


* Vide supra, p. 184. 


f Query, from Lars ? 
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on that island as merely a stepping-stone on the road, the first place 
where the Egyptian, Pelasgic, and Phoenician • civilisation met, as they 
did afterwards on the mainland, and that it was therefore merely a part 
of ancient Greece ; but what we miss there is the Hellenic element, which 
afterwards became all in all in Greece, so as to obliterate almost alto- 
gether the preceding form, but which, unfortunately for her subsequent 
celebrity, never appeared in this island at all ; and though, therefore, 
her mythic fame with ancient Greece was great, and the intercourse 
between the two countries, when both were inhabited by similar races, 
was intimate and frequent, she never could compete with the energy of 
a pure Indo-Germanic race, and sunk into obscurity almost immediately 
after her appearance in history. 

If this view of the matter be the correct one (it appears to me 
to have at least the merit of accounting for all the facts of the case), 
we can have no dilTiculty in understanding why the arts of early Greece 
and of Etruria should be so similar as they really are, nor why the 
intercourse should have been so frequent between Greece and Asia Minor 
as it really was in those days ; why the Argonauts should have traded 
as far as Colchis ; and why half the male population of Greece should 
have spent ten years besieging the city of Troy, merely to avenge 
an insult which could not have been passed on them by strangers but 
could not be tolerated in near relations, who spoke the same language, 
worshipped the same gods, and were, in short, the same people. It will 
account also for the return of the Pclasgi with their families and depen- 
dants to the land whence their forefathers emigrated, when the Hellenic 
or Dorian races obtained the upper hand in Greece; and for the conse- 
quent foundation of the Ionian colonies, whose influence was felt in Greece 
to the latest times of her existence as a nation, besides many other minor 
points, some of which will appear in the sequel, but all which appear 
to be involved in the most inextricable mystery unless we adopt some 
such clue as that above proposed to guide us tlirough the passages of the 
labyrinth. 
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Architeciturally, I think I can trace most distinctly the existence of 
these two races, both in Greece and Italy, for I look upon it as nearly cer- 
tain that all the polygonal masonry and walls we find in these two coun- 
tries were the work of the Indo-Genuanic aborigines, whether Hellenes or 
Dorians, as they are ealled in Greece ; or Oscans, Sabcllians, or U luhrians, 
as they arc named in Italy. While, on the other hand, the work of the 
Pelasgi, Tyrrhenians, or Etruscans, always exhibits masonry in horizontal 
courses, more or less perfect. 

A priori, this view of the matter is, at all events, the most probable 
one, for it is almost impossible that a people coming either from Kgypt or 
Asia could have ever used so barbarous a style, as they must have known 
something of the exquisite masonry which we know was certainly practised 
in the former country, and most probably in the latter, ibr at least a thou- 
sand years before the earliest existing buildings in Europe could have been 
erected; while, on the other hand, it is just sucli a mode as we should 
expect from aboriginal, uncultivated tribes, ignorant of any improved art of 
masonry, or what in this instance was more important, of the art of quar- 
rying; and who, consequently, used the blocks ami boulders they found lying 
about, and used them so as to diminish their bulk as little as possible, as 
on this last quality the strength of their walls almost entirely dc[)euded. 

The great proof, however, of tlio matter is, that we find these polygonal 
remains principally in those countries where the native tribes remained 
least influenced by the Asiatic immigration. This is not so cleiir, at first 
sight, in Greece as in Italy ; but in the latter country they are found prin- 
cipally in Latium, and generally in the countries between Etruria on the 
one hand, and Magna Graccia on the other — the country out of which 
Rome rose, with its Indo-Gcrmanic language and forms. But of this more 
hereafter. But a third point appears to me inexplicable on any other view, 
which is, that we find the Dorian races in Greece using this polygonal 
masonry long after the return of the Ileraclidae, and mixed with the more 
perfect forms which, from their position, must have been used synchro- 
nously, as in the temple of Themis at Rhamnus (woodcut. No. 48) ; or in 
the bridge at Xero Campo, discovered by M. More;* or in Italy, in the 


* “ Institute di Correspoudenza Archeologica, 1838,” PI. LVII. 
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walls of Cosa and Pompeii ; and in Sicily, in the house at Cefalu ;* or as 
in the annexed specimen of a wall in the Peloponnesus, copied from 
No. 37. Blouet’s great work,t all which must be 

much more modem than the buildings 
of regtilar masonry, both in Etruria and 
Greece. And I cannot understand why 
men should use an imperfect mode of 
building when they were familiar with 
a more perfect one, except from that 
strange persistence in the characteristics 
of race, which all nations display more or less ; and which, in spite of 
civilisation or education, does peep out at times, and often when least 
expected. 

Adopting, for the present, this view of the matter, it is evidently neces- 
sary to distinguish carefully between these two styles, and for this purpose 
I would apply to the former exclusively the name of Cyclopean, meaning 
thereby all masonry of polygonal blocks shewing more than four joints 
on the face of the wall, and without any horizontal lines mnning through 
it ; and Pclasgic to the second style, 
where the blocks display only four 
joints, and the beds arc horizontal, 
or nearly so. The annexed woodcuts 
shew a specimen of each of these 
styles. No. 38, taken from the clas- 
sical walls of Tyrinthus, shews the 
rudest stylo, where the interstices be- 
tween the blocks are filled up with smaller 
stones. At Mycenae the blocks are made to 
fit exactly on one another, however various 
their angles may be, as in the upper part 
of No. 37. No. 39, from the walls of 
Eleutherac, is chosen to display one of the 
marking characteristics of the Pelasgic style, 
inasmuch as most of the vertical joints are 


No. 39. 



Wall of Filcuthernp. 


No. 3S. 



Wall of 1>nnthU3. 



* “ fnstituto di Correspondenza Archeologica, 1888,” PI. XXIX; and Woods 
“ Letters of an Architect,” vol. ii. p. f356. 
t “ Expedition Scientiftque de la Moree.” 
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sloped at aa angle to the horizon, which is a very frequent characteristic 
of this style, and often carried to a much greater extent than in this speci- 
men. This, however, did not arise, I believe, from any imitation of the 
Cyclopean style, but from what really forms the distinguishing peculiarity 
of their mode of building, which was that of making all the jambs of the 
doorways sloping, and using everywhere liorizontal arches, and also occa- 
sionally walls, with a distinct talus like the Egyptian one ; so that, though 
their masonry is as perfect in principle as it could be, they seldom or never 
could use blocks which were cubes or rectangular parallelopipcdons. 

In many of the typical specimens of this age in Greece, such as the 
walls of Tyrinthus and Mycenae, we find both these styles mixed up toge- 
ther in almost equal proportions, which may be accounted for either by 
supposing that the Pelasgi employed tlu; natives to build these walls in 
their own rude style, or, what is far more probable, that these were for- 
tified cities of the Ilelleni before Danaus or Pelops came to Greece ; and 
that they or their successors only repaired those ancient fortifications, and 
inserted into them the gateways and galleries, and other pieces of Pelasgic 
work, which have always the appearance of an insertion, or after-thought, 
and generally fit badly into the ruder work. Still, when we know that two 
people are living and working togetlier, it is almost impossible to distin- 
guish accurately how far the superior race may have conceded to the preju- 
dices of the ruder one ; or, on the other hand, how much instruction they 
may have imparted to them in their own superior processes. 

To the antiquary these Cyclopean remains are of the utmost interest, 
and also to the philosophical historian of art, who tries to trace the origin 
or affiliation of styles ; but to the architect or artist they can have none, as 
they really have no feature except that of rude massiveness, which squared 
masonry would give as well, if not better ; and what architectural features 
are found interspersed with these polygonal blocks belong to the style 1 
have denominated Pelasgic, and, as I said before, probably were inserted 
afterwards by that people. But be this as it may, it is only to the latter 
style that we can turn in hopes of finding anything artistic ; and I fear not 
much even then, though there are two features found among these remains 
whose historical importance to the art of architecture it would be impos- 
sible to overrate — the invention of the horizontal arch and of the circular 
dome. I call them inventions, because there is no trace of them in Egypt, 
at least, certainly not of the latter, which is the more important one ; nor in 
any Eastern country anterior to their being found in Greece. 
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The simplest form of the horizontal arch is shewn in figure 40, taken 
from a singular building near Missolongi, where the outline is straight and 

pyramidal from the base to the summit. A 
modification, and certainly an improvement, 
on this form is found at Mycenae and Orcho- 
raenos, where the opening is divided by a 
large, bold lintel, and the slope of the jambs 
below it made less than that above (see wood- 
cuts 44 and 40) ; still the principle is the 
same, and difiers from any form adopted any 
where else. In Egypt, it is true, something 
like it is found in the Pyramids — in the great 
gallery, for instance, of the great one at (lizeh, 
and the central chamber of one of those at 
Saccara ; but in these instances, as in most others, the faces of the stones 
are left perpendicular, so that they look like inverted stairs, which is rarely 
the case in the style I am now speaking of, where they arc generally cut 
away to a smooth, and sometimes to a curved, surface. 

As a mechanical contrivance it eertainly is an ingenioiis way of getting 
over a difficulty without the use of larger stones (an advantage, however, 
thrown away at Mycena:) ; and though it is not capable of covering such 
spaces as can be done with the true arch, the absence of all lateral tlmist 
is an advantage we are too apt to undervalue, and its stability is proved by 
so many of them existing now after standing three thousand years, and 
being at this day as perfect as when erected. f As an artistic feature, I 
fear a triangular opening can never be made a graceful one, but when dis- 


No. -lO. 



Gates of Misflolonp.i.* 


Tliere are three forms of arches whidi 
it is necessary to dist inguish here ; first, the 
Eg}'plian, consisting of two stones resting 
against one another at a given angle ; it is 
universal almost in the Pyramids, and one 
example of it is found at Delos (woodcut, 
No. 4d); the second is the Pelasgic form, 
consisting of stones project ing one beyond 
another, witlj, their fuees smoothed into a 
straight lino, fLH in the above illustration. 
No. 40; or^.trtth the sides curved, as in 
Not* 41, third, tho true or 

Roman arcA, where tho extrados are wider 
than the intrados of the arching -stones. 


If other names than arches could be found 
for the former two, it perhaps would be 
better ; hut they are scarcely of sufheiont 
imjmrtance to demand such a distinction. 

t Modem architects, with their usual 
felicity, have always assumed these sloping 
jambs to be an Egyptian feature : because, 
forsooth, the Egyptians sloped tho outside 
of their walls so as to give them strength — 
to make them half pyramids, in sliort — the 
architects assume that they must have 
adopted this weak form for their jambs. 
Had an Egyptian sloped them at all, 
it would have ' been the reverse way ; 
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guised, as at Myceua^, with a cross lintel, and the upper triangle filled with 
sculpture, it is not so objectionable : but still a sloping jamb must always 
be weak in appearance, and the same courses of masonry being continued 
to the opening, give it more or less the appearance of an after-thought,* as 
if the masons had afterwards cut the door out of the wall, having forgotten 
it in the first instance. A little preparation for so im])ortant a feature is 
always desirable, and its decorations should always, if possible, be cut off 
from the usual decoration of the walls, so as to make a separate feature 
of it. 

This form was almost, as a matter of course, eontinued in tlie Pclasgic 
or Ionic order of the later Greeks, but was never adopted in the Hellenic or 
Doric order; and though it is, no doubt, interesting as an ethnographic 
fact, to find it subsisting through such changes for so long a time, artisti- 
cally, I fear, it never can be anything but a weakness and a blot on an 
otherwise beautiful style. 

An improvement on this form of opening was very early adopted, and 
is found in all the countries where the Pelasgi existed ; it consists in 
curving the sides of the opening so as to form r . 

a regular pointed arch — a form borrowed, 
perhaps, from that of the domes which that 
people so frequently erected : it is found in 
all the Etruscan cities of Italy, and in even 
more perfection than in Greece, as will be 
shewn hereafter. In the meantime, however, 
the annexed illustration from a gateway at 



l>ut ill every instance 1 know of tiiey an' 
perpeutlicular,^ and I do not l)e]iev(‘ a 
sloping jamb exists in the valloy of tlie Nile. 
I'lvery modern Egyptian building possesses 
this eharaeteristie to the full extent, and 
when antiquaries hiid it in tlreeiaii archi- 
tecture, they immediately refei* to Egypt 
for its origin, and talk of it as a purely 
bjgyptian feature ; whereas it is purely 
Pelasgie, and found only in the huildings 
of this Asiatic people, or in those huildings 

' In woodcut No. S, something like this 
occurs, hut I believe it to be a mistake. I 
have no view of my own, and have, there- 
fore, copied literally the only one available ; 


built by their lim‘al (h'seendants, wliich 
most resemble th(‘m in style, sneh as the 
I'androsioii at Athens, and the circular 
temple at Tivoli. 

> It may have lieeii that the doorways 
were- tinished with hron/.e or wocaleii jaml> 
linings — most probably the former, if any, 
as the Pela.sgi seem txi have been singularly 
expert tis workt'rs in metal, and to have; 
preferred it as an arihiteetural material to 
either stoiu' or wood. 

it answers the purpose for which 1 used it 
above, though incorrect, as nine-tenths ot 
the publislied Egyf)tian views aro on this 
point. 


\ X 
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Thoricus, in Attica,* will explain its general form : but the most perfect 
specimen I am acquainted with is one of the gateways at Assos, in Asia 
Minorf (No. 42), where it is 
used in conjunction with the 
more perfect masonry of the 
best age of Grecian art ; and 
what, perhaps, is more sin- 
gular, combined with a per- 
fectly formed circular arch 
(shewn by the dotted line) 
on the other side of the 
wall, but both used without 
the smallest evidence of the 
architects being aware of the 

^ Gateway at Asso.?. 

principl(!S of the true arch. 

llesides these, the older Greeks sometimes used the true Egyptian arch, 
if I may be allowed to apply the term to two stones meeting one another 
in the centre, as is found so frequently in the Pyramids, but in Greece 
only, so far as I am aware, in the instance illustrated in the annexed 

woodcut (No. 43) of one found 
in the Isle of Delos ; but then 
its age is unknown, and 1 
am not quite sure if such a 
form should not rather be as- 
cribed to the Hellens than to 
the Pelasgi. 

In the woodcut given above, 
(No. 39), though the masonry 
is purely Pelasgic, and the door- 
way possesses the sloping jambs 
of that style, the mode in which 
the stones are disposed over 
the lintel shew a knowledge of the principles of the arch, which, though 
disguised as distasteful, is rather ingeniously used to discharge the 
pressure from the weakest part of the opening ; and it may have been to 


Nn. Kl. 



Arch at Pcloa. 


No, 42. 



* From Dodwolls “ Pelasgic HciiminH.’ 

I From Baron Texier s “ Asia Mineure. 
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prevent this being observed that they sloped the joints in some of the 
neighbouring courses. 

'fhough a part of the same system, the circular domes used by the 
Pelasgi are, both artistically and historically, far more important features 
than these sloping openings. 

'I'lie finest at present existing example is the so-called Treasury of Atreus, 
at Mycena;, of which a plan and section are here given ; and though its 



dimensions arc considerable (48 feet 6 inches in diameter), it was sur- 
passed by that of Minyas at Orchomenos, which must have been twenty 
or twenty-five feet wider, and probably as much higher than this one. It 
was, however, an effort beyond the skill of the architect, or, perhaps, of 
the style, for it is entirely ruined ; while its less ambitious rival has 
survived in perfection, though three thousand years have elapsed since it 
was completed. 

Though less than that at Orchomenos, the one at Mycenm is larger than 
any of those hitherto found in Mtrnria, or among the nmhags of Sardinia, or 
in the tumuli of Northern Europe ; and if more important ones arc to be 
looked for anywhere, it must, as I said before, be among the tumuli at 
Sardis, which promise, when opened, to throw more light on the history of 
these ages than any monunu^nts 1 know of. 

The name of “Treasury” was given to them by Pausanias* in speak- 
ing of that of Minyas, but there cannot be a doiibt but that they were 
tombs ; men do not erect treasuries outside the walls of citadels, and raise 
tumuli of earth over them to mark the spot, and into which any one could 
dig, while they cither put no doors on them, or, at least, provided no means 
of fastening them, as is the case here : besides, there is sufficient direct 


rJlUSMlllH^. ix. .Ms. 
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evidence to prove very nearly that the tomb of Agamemnon was situated 
where this one is found, and the similarity that exists between it and the 
tombs' of Etruria proves the matter beyond a doubt. Besides, it is easy to 
see how the mistake arose. Supposing, for instance, the famous Regulini 
Galeassi tomb at Cervetri hud been opened some centuries before, or at 
the time of Pausanias ; who would liavc conceived that a concealed room, 
tilled with armour of the most precious description, and furniture, and 
jewels, without one symptom of death or burial, was a tomb, and would 
not have mistaken it for a treasury, particularly if we recollect that 
this mode of burial had become obsolete in Greece for more than a thou- 
sand years when Pausanias wrote ; and, with the usual loose ethnology 
of the Greeks, he neither knew nor cared much to inquire whether or not 
the inhabitants of Greece were in his time the same as they had always 
been. 

Except these two,* J am not aware f)f any tombs of importance of 
this class that have been opened — or, at least, described — in Greece ; but 
some must have existed, though, probably, smaller. As it is, their 
sepulchres are almost the only means by which we can hope ever to 
elucidate the history or the arts of these Pclasgi : so, at least, they 
have proved to l)c in Etruria, for in neither of these comitries do this race 
appear as temple-builders ; tombs were their only form of monumental 
art, and without them we should be able only to trace their existence 
in the vague and contradictory traditions of their mythic poetry. 

It appears from Thucydides f that there were no temples in Mycenm, 
nor should we expect them ; for nowhere that I can trace did this people 
ever build a temple — at least, one of any importance, j: Oracles and 
augury w'crc their principal mode of holding communication with the 
deity and questioning futurity : the one could only exist in particular 
spots, as at Dodona and Delphi, the latter was performed in the open 
air; and an altar placed anywhere, but especially in the courts of the 


Olio of (he few buildings of Omro 
luciitionod by llonu'r is tho tomb of 
tus, ill Aivadiii, wliioh is (loscribcd by Pau- 
saiiias (lib. vii. Ibj its a mound of cartli 
suiToiind(*(l by a cirtMilar basoinont of stone*. 
JJad ho boon describing a tomb at 'I’ar- 
quinia, he would, probably, have used tho 
samo words. It still, 1 believe, exists. 

I Thucydides, book i. chap. 10. 

' If w<‘ inav liTisl llerotlulus, the Vv 


I lasgi were originally as monotheistic as the 
I Jews or any other Asiatic race ; so, at least, 
T traiislatt3 his expression (ii. 532), that “ tht'y 
had no names or surnames for tludr gods 
till they learned them from the Kgyjitiaiis, 
but called them merely gods, or disposers, 
because they disjiosed everything in order, 
and had in their hands the distribution ot 
all things.” 'The ])lural here used is, pro 
bably, merely a Hellenism. 
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houses of the great, seems to have sufficed for all the propitiatory worship 
of the people. Nor can we trace from Homer, or the earliest writers, the 
existence pf any other form, or any more important building appropriated 
to this purpose. 

On the other hand, a more important part of the religion of this 
early people seems to have been a hero-worship, or veneration paid to 
the manes of their ancestors, and oblations and ceremonies performed 
in honour of them, or with a desire of propitiating them to assist their 
pious descendants ; so that their tombs, in fact, may be considered as 
their principal temples. And thus the lleroum of Perseus, or this tomb of 
the Atridac, were, in fact, at Mycena;, the religious edifices of the Pelasgie 
races. If it were not following the subject too far now, it would not, 1 
believe, be difficult to shew that the 'I’opcs of India and Bactria arc 
the lineal descendants of the tombs of the Pelasgi, and how they became 
at last objects of worship in themselves, irrespective of their being 
burying-placcs. 

An important fact, however, with reference to Greece itself is, that this 
ancestral worship of these people gave the ju’incipal actiuil form to the 
subsequent religion — or, rather, mythology — of tlu; Hellenic Greeks, which 
really consists in nothing more or less than the worship of the ancestors 
of these Pelasgi ; not, indeed, as an ancestral worship, which I conceive- 
it originally to have been, but dignified l)y distance into an assumed 
worship of the divinity. 

It will be observed, however, that all the gods of the Hellenic Greeks, 
from Jupiter down to Hercules, were tlie ancestors of these Pelasgie 
tribes, existing either in Crete, or, more generally, Asia Minor, and the 
islands of the Archipelago, but seldom in Greece itself; and though the 
admixture of Egyptian Fetichism, on the one hand, and of the Indo- 
Germanic metaphysics on the other, altered the forms considerably, still 
the principal element in the mythology of the Greeks appears to be a 
hero-worship, descended directly from a people whose religion was little 
else than a form of ancestral adoration. 

Nothing can shew more distinctly how difterent the second civilisation 
of Greece was from the first, than the fact of the total neglect of these tonus 
by the Hellenes : for, during the great age of Grecian art, we have not 
a single specimen of a dome of any sort, and scarcely of a sloping jamb ; 
and not a trace of these in the Doric, but only in the semi-Pclasgic 
Ionic order. On the other hand, it shews how much more Home was 
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Etruscan than Greece Pelasgic, that it was left to that inartistic people 
to dig up — if I may use the expression — these domical buildings, and to 
carry them to the degree of perfection that they did in their circular 
pcristylar temples, and more especially in the Pantheon, where it was 
carried to a point of perfection that has not since been surpassed : though, 
at the same time, I do not think it admits of a doubt but that the 
domical is — internally, at least — the most pleasing form of roof yet 
invented, the one most susceptible of improvement from an improved 
means of construction ; and I look on the neglect of it in the middle 
{iges as one of the gniatest mistakes ever made by a national art. 

It is true, however, that there were ditficulties in the way of using 
these domes that may have deterred the Hellenic Greeks from attempting 
it. E’or, in the first place, they were interiors, and only pleasing as such ; 
they had no external decoration, and their outward form was certainly 
unpleasing ; there were, besides, difficulties in the way of lighting them 
which could not then be easily overcome : all which were objections to their 
being used with a style so essentially external and sunshiny as this Greek 
architecture was. It is true the Romans, by bending a peristyle round 
them, and using a true arch for the dome, half got over the difficulty ; 
but I question very much if the rectangular form, as an exterior, is not 
always a more pleasing and characteristic one than a circular form ever 
can be. The Greeks, at all events, certainly thought so ; and it was only 
when art had passed its zenith that they employed the circular form for 
such buildings as the choragic monument of Lysicrates, or the tower of 
the Winds at Athens, and then only in buildings which were playthings — 
mere ornaments, as these were. Besides this, tin; Greeks had no occasion 
for tombs or tomb-like buildings of any sort ; they did not worship thdr 
ancestors, and, like all Indo-Germanic races, they were very indifferent 
about their own sepulchres : a small memorial to mark the grave, or a 
simple; stele to tcU who was buried below, being all that any one of 
pime Sans(;rit race ever cared for having placed over the body from which 
the soul had parted, and which they in consequence always considered as 
the most worthless part of humanity. This was, certainly, an immense 
stride in advance of the body-preserving propensities of the Pelasgic or 
Egyptian races, and should be appreciated as a step towards elevating the 
intellectual spirit above the material body, which had no small influence 
on the subsequent art and utterance; of Greece ; it forms, at all events, a 
distinction in speaking of the two races that should never be lost sight of. 
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The only specimens of decorative architecture that have been spared to us 
from the Pelasgic age are a few fragments 
of the external decorations of this tomb 
of tlie Atrida; at Mycenae. The prin- 
cipal one is the fragment of a column, 
with its base (see woodcut, 45), which, 
besides its intrinsic elegance, is in- 
teresting as being so totally different, 
both in form and style of decoration, 
from anything afterwards found in 
Greece, or that we know of existing in 
Egypt, or, indeed, in any part of the 
world : if its counterpart be found any- 
where, it will probably be in Asia 
Minor, or further to the eastward. In 
the meantime we must accept it as 
the fossil remain of an extinct race, of 
which we can only dimly trace the 
affinities ; though, at the same time, 
we can have little difficulty in asserting that it does not belong to any 
existing species with which wc arc acfpiainted. 

The ornament on this, as well as on several fragments of the 
decoration in the British Museum, consists almost exclusively of spirals 
reversed alternately : as used here, they are badly drawn, and wor.se 
executed, but they shew the rudiment ol’ a styh; of decoration unknown in 
Egypt and in the Doric orders, but one of the principal forms of Roman 
decoration, and common at Persepolis and throughout the East, and 
which at a later ago gave rise in Asia to the Ionic order ; so that, like; 

No. Id. every fragment here, they are pregnant with his- 




tory, and as such cannot bo too much studied, 
though they arc too incomplete as specimens of 
art to afford any lessons much worth attending to. 

Of the painting of these ages wc have no 
traces, and, unfortunately, only one specimen of 
their sculpture, in the two lions that surmount 
one of the gates of Mycena; : like everything else 
here, they have no affinity whatever with Egyptian 


or Hellenic art, and it is only on the banks of the Euphrates or Tigris 
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that we can find anything at all similar ; but they do resemble very 
much in outline what is often seen in Babylonian cylinders, and in 
execution are still more like the strongly accidented dassi relievi of lions 
and monsters which are found at Bersepolis, or have lately been brought 
to light by excavations at Khorsabad and Nimroud. Nothing exactly 
similar has yet been discovered, but I think there can be little doubt 
about the style.* 

These fragments, it is true, are not much when we consider that 
they arc all that has yet come to light to enable us to reconstruct 
an extinct civilisation ; but well-directed industry will, probably, bring 
many more to light ; and in the meantime it is something to possess 
even so imuih of a people of whose language we know not one single 
word, and of whose position in the scale of intellect, and of whose 
affinities, we can never hope to know anything except through this 
ehamuil. Yet it is a j)eoplc who, in tlnur various ramifications, had almost 
as much influence on the civilisation of the ancient world as either the 
Egyptian or the Sanscrit races, and whose peculiar idiosyncracy formed a 
substratum underlying all the arts and institutions of Greece, which we 
occasionally detect appearing above the surface, but without — hitherto, 
at hiast, — being able to assign its true position in the system, or to 
account properly for its appearance there. 


Tlu' four bulls ntx)V(^ (he top of the douhtecl that they are tncrely purls of 

pillar that stamls botwoGii tin; two lions the ordor, and identical with the forms 

have given rise to some speculation among shewn in the J^ycian tombs ; as, for instance, 

the learned, but \ think it can scarcely be in woodcuts and 
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The irruption of the Thessalians sixty years after the Trojan war, and 
the return of the Hcraclidae — a second wave of the same tide — twenty 
years afterwards, arc events that divide tlie history of Cilreeee into two 
great divisions, and draw a line so sharply between them that it is almost 
impossible to confound the one with the other. 

To these events succeeded a long night of four centuries, which may 
truly be called the dark ages of Grecian history, and during that period 
we have not one trace of any art of any sort ; and when again, under Cyp- 
sclus of Corinth, we begin to feel that art is reviving, it is in so new a 
form, and so different from anything that existed before in Greece, that we 
are startled at the novelty of the apparition : but it was the commencement 
of a brilliant era — a new child was born — and there was hope, and that 
hope for once was not disappointed. 

During the first century after the retnrn of the Ileraclidae, the Dorians 
seem to have been exclusively occupied in quarrels among themselves, and 
in expelling the unfortunate Pclasgi, who during this period were gradu- 
ally expatriated, and sought shelter and a home in the more genial harbours 
of Ionia. 

Once they had fairly settled themselves in the eountry they had con- 
quered, Lycurgus sought to give a form and stability to the Dorian insti- 
tutions ; and a hard, savage, ungenial form it was. Lycurgan Sparta 
might boast of the massive bones and hard sinews of a well-trained ath- 
lete, but grace and elegance were for ever banished from her walls, within 
which art never did or could flourish ; and but for the softer glories of her 
rival, the scmi-Pelasgic Athens, we should not now know her name, or feel 
more sympathy for her than for any horde of savages in any (juartcr of tin; 
globe. 

An institution, however, that had far more influence on art than the 
laws of Lycurgus, arose about a century later, in the Olympic games. At 
first, it is true, they were established only for the encouragement of the 

Y Y 
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lovrest teclmic arts of running, wrestling, and chariot-racing ; but afterwards 
poets, dramatists, and historians, as well as painters, and sculptors, and 
artists of every sort, attended this great artistic congress of the united 
Grecian states, and strove for the prizes then distributed, or sought to 
make their works known by competition in this great assembly. In 
the absence of a public press, perhaps no institution could be more 
happily devised to give unity to the arts of a people, and to encourage 
them by emulation and by honours, than this truly national and original 
institution of the Circcks. It was not, however, in this age of darkness 
that its beneficial effects were felt, nor till long afterwards. The seed, 
however, was then sown ; it bore its first fruit about the time of the 
Persian invasion. 

There arc few facts connected with the history of Greece that appear 
to me more certain than that the Dorian invasion threw back the civilisa- 
tion of the country by at least the whole period that elapsed between that 
event and the age of Cypselus, and that at the latter period the Greeks 
were generally less advanced in all the arts of peace than they were in the 
age of Agamemnon. It is, perhaps, however, to this very circumstance that 
the arts of Greece owe their greatest perfection ; and certainly it is from 
it alone they derive their originality. Had they gone on perfecting the 
Asiatic arts of the Pelasgi they might have done what the Etniscans 
accomplished, but no more ; as it was, during these five centuries the very 
quarrels and wars, and consequent displacement of the different tribes, 
served to amalgamate the various races that inhabited Greece into one 
people, speaking one language, and having one nearly uniform set of insti- 
tutions. During this period also the country had time to become sufficiently 
populated, not only to prevent there being room for any further foreign 
immigrations, but, besides, the Greeks were then able to throw out colo- 
nics which afterwards became of the utmost importance to the mother- 
country. Those of the Dorians, [)roceeding from Laccdairaon and the 
other more purely Doric states of the Peloponnesus, occupied not only the 
whole of Sicily, but almost all the southern half of Italy, and the islands 
betAveen them ; and though Athens, Corinth, and the semi-Pelasgic states 
of Eastern Greece, did not so distinctly send their sons to found new states, 
they drew closer and closer the relations of commerce and bonds of amity 
that had always existed, more or less, between them and their countrymen 
who had emigrated to Ionia and the islands of the Archipelago shortly 
after the return of the Ileraclida?. Besides this, the warlike spirit of the 
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Dorians made her respected by all the neighbouring powers and states, so 
that when she again awoke from her long slumber, Greece found herself the 
centre of, a community extending east and west from Sicily to Ionia, speak- 
ing the same language, professing the same religion, and united by nearly 
similar institutions ; and this at a time when Egypt had sunk into senility 
and decay, when Assyria had become enervated by her luxury, and Lydia, 
for a like cause, was ready to become the prey of the first more hardy ad- 
venturers : while Etruria, in like manner, found herself no longer able to 
advance in a worn-out civilisation in a foreign land, and before llomc had 
emerged from obscurity. 

In these circumstances it was no wonder the Grecians believed them- 
selves to be the only civilised people of the world, and it was under these 
favourable auspices that she stepped forward in her career, fiUl of hope and 
high aspiration, too self-confident to attempt to follow in the wake of any 
preceding civilisation, and at the same time too incpiisitive to disdain to 
learn from any one all that it could teach. 

History scarcely affords an example of so fair a field being offered to the 
energies of a young and vigorous nation, nor, it may be added, of any 
people stepping forward into their destined path with more vigour and 
honesty of purpose than did these Hellenic Greeks. It was a noble promise, 
and the records of our race cannot point to one more nobly kept. 


INVENTION. 

The period of which we are now speaking has been called the Age of 
Invention by the Greeks themselves, with that national vanity w'hieh 
certainly was one of their most distinguishing characteristics. During 
these dark ages they lay claim to the invention of all the arts and all the 
processes connected with them ; anti, what is still more singular, modern 
writers have generally been inclined to admit this very absurd pretension. 
If, however, we turn to Egypt or Assyria, we find that not only all the arts 
practised in Greece were used there long before she existed as a cotintry, 
but that, so far as mechanical execution was concerned, Greece never sur- 
passed, and rarely equalled, the Egyptians ; and while we know also that 
many of them were used in considerable perfection in Greece herself jirior 
to the return of the Heraclidae, it is rather absurd to suppose she invented 
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what was used thousands of years before she existed, apd was currently in 
use witliin a few days’ sail of her coasts while she pretends to have been 
busy inventing it. Perhaps, however, the dispute is a mere quarrel about 
terms ; and if it is asserted that Cjreece copied anything from Egypt as we 
copy, it is easy to answer — She certainly did not ; indeed, no nation till 
oiu: time ever did so silly a thing : but she borrowed every idea and every 
process that could advance her, or which she could use in practising the 
arts. Had she not done this, neither five nor ten centuries would have 
enabled her to emerge from barbarism ; but thus appropriating as she 
did all the knowledge that preceding generations had accumulated, and 
melting it in her own crucible, so as to mould it to such forms as were 
wanted, is the one process by which any nation can either hope to surpass 
those who have preceded her, or to advance her own peculiar views. 

With regard to Egypt, — if a Grecian lawgiver, for instance, travelled 
to the banks of the Nile — which they all did with scarcely an exception — 
if he found a law or regulation which he admired, he did not insert a copy 
of the Coptic edict in his Grecian code, but such modified extract of its 
spirit as suited the circumstances and manners of his countrymen. If 
a sculptor went there and saw some improved mode of carving or casting 
statues, he did not, on his return, repeat the stiff Egyptian figure he had 
seen, but applied the process only to his next work ; he had learned, as far 
as design was concerned, the far more useful lesson of how to avoid the 
defects rather than how to imitate the merits of the work he had seen 
made. An architect did not in those days go to work as our modern 
travellers do, by drawing correct plans, sections, and elevations of Egyptian 
temples, with the strange idea of re-erecting the incongruous edifice on his 
own shores ; but he strove to make himself master of the mechanical and 
masonic processes by which it was erected, observed what was good in the 
mode of the lighting, how the effect was produced, and what mecha- 
nical effect he might dare to introduce : these he studied, not with the idea 
of copying a single detail of the builiing he was looking at, but to learn 
how he might improve his own native art, and how he might employ these 
means towards perfecting it, and it only. 

This diftercnce between borrowing and copying is one of the most 
essential importance for understanding not only Grecian art, but all art ; 
and were we to practise the former as the Greeks did, we could as easily 
surpass them as they did the Egyptians ; hitherto, however, we have been 
content to copy, as machines might do, without attempting the intellectual 
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process of adapting and our art, in consc([uencc, is a mere mockery. To 
say that we are to shut our eyes to what has been done, is an absurdity as 
great as tp worship the past with the slavish despondency wo now do. The 
first process must be to know all that has been done!, and then start from 
that highest point to surpass -it: this the Greeks did, and hence their 
success. 

Every thing that came to Greece from foreign parts was first elaborated 
in the mind of the observer — if I may use the expression — translated into 
Greek, and again communicated by him to people ignorant of or careless 
regarding the original, and who only looked on it as a suggestion to be 
adopted if good and fitting for their purpos(;s, or an improvement on their 
previous processes ; so that, before we find it in Greece, it had become us 
essentially Grecian as if it had been elaborated in the brain of some inven- 
tive Dorian, who had never left the walls of his own native city. 

Most of the arts of Greece, however, reached that country double dis- 
tilled, for the expelled Pelasgi retained at least that degree of perfection 
in art they had reached before forced to expatriate themselves. They 
remained during those dark ages in advance of the tribes who then occu- 
pied Greece, or were left in Europe, and maintained that advance by per- 
fecting these arts, and engrafting on them the improvements they found or 
could gather in Ionia, and the neighbouring highly-civilised states of Asia ; 
and it was from these colonists, through their commercial and family con- 
nexions with the mother-country, that Greece derived more knowledge of 
the processes of art, and more that influenced its forms, than she did from 
Egypt or any really foreign country. They might not — indeed, did not — 
influence the purely Dorian states of Sparta or Argos ; but Athens, Egina, 
and Corinth derived from them almost all they knew, and they were! not 
only the first to advance in the career, but almost the only ones who were 
suceessful in the race. 

The Greeks themselves seem almost univc'rsally to have acknowledged 
this priority of the lonians, and do «iot seem to have been ashamed to 
acknowledge having borrowed from a kindred race what they were too 
proud to allow they had been instructed in by strangers, whom at all 
periods of their history they affected to despise. 

Unfortunately, however, for this chapter in the history of the arts, all 
the early monuments of the civilisation of the Ionian colonies have perished ,- 
with few exceptions, their temples were destroyed in the times of Darius and 
Xerxes, and everything was done that a barbarian could do to humble their 
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pride and destroy all traces of their superiority to their conquerors. Some- 
thing, however, must have escaped even that tempest ; but the troubles and 
bad government which have cursed that country, nearly from that time to 
this, have succeeded at last in obliterating all, and we have not now one 
monument to which we can point with confidence as a remnant of that 
people before the reaction from Greece made her former masters her disci- 
ples and followers. Indeed we have now scarcely even the name of an 
artist prior to those who, like Rhoicus and Thcodorus, were contemporary 
with Cypselus of Corinth, unless it be Bularchos, for whoso pictures Can- 
daules paid so high a price ; but this, I conceive, must arise from our igno- 
rance, not that they did not exist or execute works worthy of being handed 
down to us at least by fame. 


HOMEll. 

Though all the material manifestations of art that existed in Ionia 
have perished, the greatest still remains to us in the great Homeric poems, 
and the one that had by far the great(;st influence on the arts and civilisa- 
tion of the Grecian states ; so that whatever may be said of these countries 
during this age, wilt always mainly hinge on what may be determined 
regarding the age and origin of these immortal works : for they were to 
the Greeks what the Pentateuch was to the Jews — that which gave them 
the form of their theology, and fixed the traditions of their race in a 
tangible and consistent form. When the arts of Greece were revived 
\indcr the Cypsclida? and Pisistratidm, time had sanctified them and half- 
deified their heroes, and the renascent arts found in them a mass of 
original and native poetry sufficient to render them independent of all 
foreign sources ; and what they undertook, and so successfully accom- 
plished, was little more than to translate that poetry into other forms, with 
such scholiae, or additions, as these other arts enabled them to add to the 
mere verbal utterance of the bard ; and while Lycurgus was publishing his 
hard cold laws to the Dorians in Sparta, Homer sung to the Pelasgi in 
Ionia what was to them not only law, but morals, and religion, and art, and 
what gave to their civilisation a form that no code of laws ever could 
have impressed on them. 

Without the possession of the Homeric poems, the arts of Greece would 
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be nearly unintelligible to us, or, at least, would want that meaning and 
unity we can now trace in all their various forms ; and, in like manner, if 
we studie(,l their arts more intently and philosophically than we have done, 
we should understand Homer far better than we now do. They arc not 
only the greatest poems the world has yet seen, but they are the true and 
only text-book of Grecian art, and, as such, I must say a few words 
regarding them here ; though this is not the place, even were I equal to 
the task, of entering into the thousand and one considerations which the 
disputed questions regarding them have given rise to. Enough, at least, is 
known to serve my purpose, and I am too well aware of the uncertainty 
that must rise from any argument based on any single passage in Homer 
to attempt to found any theory on it. For though I cannot but believe 
that the “ Iliad,” at least, though not perhaps in its present form, was the 
work of one man, and that man of the very highest class of genius, I am 
willing to admit that much may have been interpolated in it, and that the 
“ Odyssey” may only be a collection of detached fragments of that age, 
put together in imitation of the greater poem, and to form a companion to 
it. Still this would not disprove the fact that many parts of it were by 
the same bard as the “ Iliad,” and that he may have written a poetic 
narrative of the return of Ulysses, into which other and later poems were 
interpolated. 

Indeed, I am inclined to bcluwe that the original epic of the fall of 
Troy consisted of one consecutive narrative, from the rape of Helen to the 
return of the warriors, as would naturally be the form in an age when the 
bards were the only historians, and that the artificially compressed form in 
which we now find them was adopted by the European Grecians at 
the time when they were introduced into Greece, about the sixtieth 
Olympiad, and whcti the exigencies of Greek art recpiircd an attention 
to the unities of time and place, which eventually pervaded every branch 
of their art. 

Shortly after the Pisistratidoe, Polygnotus painted almost the whole 
“Iliad” and “Odyssey” in one or at most in two pictures in the Lcsche 
at Delphi, the figures being arranged in the Egyptian manner over one 
another, in two or three lines, but without separation or division ; and 
instead of any accompanying text, us would have been inserted in Assyria, 
the names only were written over each of the figures, to distinguish who the 
persons represented were, leaving the rest of the story to the poem ; so that, 
had the events thus portrayed been distant from one another in time, it is 
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evident what a strange unintelligible jumble such a picture would have 
been : but as they were all connected with one another, with scarcely any 
unemployed time intervening, the defect of the arrangement was not so 
apparent. 

The difficulties and imperfections of the early stage, as well as those 
inherent in painting and sculpture, led the Greeks to insist still more 
strongly on this unity of time and place, so that it became an established 
canon of art with them, even in the epics, where, however, they have 
done inconceivable harm by its introduction. Nothing but this could 
have induced a poet to compress the whole of a poem relating the war 
of Troy into eleven days for twenty-two books, allowing besides this 
only twenty-two days to the first, and twenty -four days to the last book ; 
and to make the “ Odyssey ” commence only forty-eight days before the 
return of the hero to his desired home. 

That this attention to the unities enabled the Greeks to represent these 
poems in various forms, which, without such an artificial structure, it would 
have been im[)Ossible to accomplish, and besides made it uniform with all 
their other arts, may, perhaps, be a sufficient excuse for their having done 
it ; but with modern poets, who have all followed it, it becomes clumsy and 
unmeaning to an extent that is perfectly ludicrous. 

1 have never seen any satisfactory suggestion which accounted for 
Homer, at the early age in which he lived, having adopted so arti- 
ficial a structure ; but when wc come to have an intimate knowledge 
of the arts of Greece about the time of the Persian invasion, it appears 
to me almost as difficult to conceive how any national work could escape 
being remoulded on those prinei{)lcs which, in the drama, in painting, 
and in sculpture, were absolute necessaries, and had become the acknow- 
ledged standard of excellence. 

That such a transposition of the poems would give rise to and require 
many alterations and interpolations, is but too evident ; and whether this 
mode of accounting for them be or be not correct, the fact of their existence 
remains undisputed. Notwithstanding this, however, there remain, in 
the “ Iliad ” especially, a strongly marked individuality of intellect that 
could not proceed but from one great mind, and many indications to prove 
that they could not have been composed very long after the date of the 
events narrated ; for wo find in them a perfect knowledge, not only of the 
ethnology but of the geography and history of the Greeks, at a period 
prior to the return of the Heraclidae, such as never could have been 
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exhibited by u Dorian at any period, nor by an Ionian in (ircoce long 
after that event, nor even in Ionia, among the expatriated Peloponnesians, 
after the traditions of their former home liad lost their freshness and 
become dimmed by distance. Still, notwithstanding tlus many indications 
of the proximity of the events to the time of the narrative, it is scarcely 
probable that even a poet conld introduce the supernatural so frequently 
in recounting the actions of men whom his immediate ancestors might 
have known, and the introduction of god-born men and women was 
scarcely possible before time had lent its obscurity to their real ])edigrecs. 

Half the diflicultics that exist regarding the poems of Homer have; 
arisen from the critics reasoning from the state of afl’airs in I'airopcan 
Greece, instead of turning tlu'ir attention lo Ionia, whence they came. 
With regard to the question, for instance, as to whether the poems wen' 
originally reduced to writing or not, it is easy to answer. That the Greeks 
have no authors previous to the era of Cyrus, and did not, and pcrhai)s 
could not, write at the titne of Honn^r; and on these premises it is un- 
doubted that those wen; merely preserved to us by the memories of the; 
rhapsodists. It is tolerably clear, how/wer, that men do not invent alphabets 
merely for amusement ; and when we find an Asiatic [)eople introducing 
into Greece, three or four centuries at least before the time of IlonuT, an 
alphabet so perfect that after three thousand years of (onstant use it has 
scarcely been improved, and when the evidence is recollected regarding 
the tables of the Mosaic law about this period, and the Book of Job,* 
besides the evidence from Babylon and India, nothing can be more 
probable than that writing was curnmtly practised in Asia long before 
Homer’s time, and probably even in Greece before the Dorian invasion, 
which restored barbarism to that country and oblitcjratcd ev('ry trace of 
the Asiatic civilisation which the Pelasgi had introduced. 

It is, moreover, almost impossible that thesi; poems, if merely trans- 
mitted by memory, coidd have retained that archaic simplicity and 
freshness they even now exhibit, that perleet portraiture of the times 
described, and that total absence of all allusion to subsequent events. 
If we only look how utterly unconscious all uneducated nations are of 


Those who dony Homor tho tist^ oi writ- 
ing materials, should of oourst* ho proiiarod 
to apply tile same roasoniug to tho Pt'ii- 
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the value of relies of antiquity— how Egyptian, Grecian, or Gothic archi- 
tects pulled down, and altered, and improved the works of their prede- 
cessors — and how incongruous their additions always were, we cannot 
but suppose that in that early period similar improvements must have 
been introduced into these works, which we could as little fail in detecting 
as we can the Gothic additions to a Norman cathedral. When, however, 
they were, to use a very modern expression, republished in Greece about 
the sixtieth Olympiad, they had become venerated for their antiquity, and 
their educated editors respected the words of the great poet, and merely 
presented them in a shape and arrangement more accordant with the 
forms of the time, though necessarily forced, by the nature of the task, 
to make those alterations both in the language and structure of the text 
which we now find in them. 

llcsides these great works, this age produced the poems of Hesiod, 
which, though written by a Cadmean, probably, at least a century after 
the tinie of Homer, might fairly, if we were allowed to judge from their 
inartificial strucbirc and rude simplicity of style, be ascribed to a period 
of two or three centuries earlier; and ns such they form, perhaps, the 
best means of comparing the adviyicetucnt of Greece and Ionia at the 
period of which wc are speaking. 

Hut neither of these was the earliest poet of the Greeks, and though 
we scarcely know their names, still less their works, the names of Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and others, indicate the existence of a mass of lyric or narrative 
poems at an early period, which, though now lost, were well known, and 
most of them reduced to writing, as well as the works of the two great 
poets, at the period when the Dorians began to emerge from barbarism 
and to turn their attention to something more ennobling than mere war 
and conquest. When they awoke from that long dark night, they awoke 
to find themselves surrounded by an enchanted land of poetry. The 
I whole early history, not indeed of their ancestors, but of those who in- 
habited before them the country they now possessed, had become a 
romance of heroic deeds clone by heroic men. Every spot around them 
'^lad been sanctified by the presence of a god, every city had its long line 
of heroes, every fountain its nymph, every wood its dryad, and even the 
sea was peopled by the bright imaginings of their poets; and thus not 
only a native system of theology and mythology had almost insensibly 
sprung up among them, but their whole history and country had become 
idealised. And these poems contain a mass of maxims and examples which 
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became to them a common law, as important as the written one; for 
Homer and Hesiod were as truly the lawgivers of their race, and the 
founders of Grecian polity, as- Moses or Mahomet were of those of their 
countrymen. 

I have insisted on these points longer than perhaps may at first sight 
appear necessary, but it woidd be difficult to say too much on what forms 
the groundwork of the whole Grecian system, and more especially of their 
arts, which, without exception, were nothing more than illustrations of 
their poetiy — attempts to embody and reproduce the imaginings of the 
poets in some other form which would bring them more distinctly and 
powerfully before the eyes of their countrymen. 

It is this that forms the leading distinction between Egyptian and 
Grecian art. In the former style the work, whetluT it be of architecture, 
painting, or sculpture, is all in all to itself. The paintings on the 
palace and the temple walls are not illustrative of the annals of the 
king’s life that founded it, but arc the history — the national record 
itself; the paintings in a private tomb are the biography of a man who 
left no other record; and every mythological subject, whether a statue 
or a [lainting, is meant to be complete in itself, and to tell its whole 
talc by a simple appeal to the senses. 

In Greece, on the contrary, it would be as difficult to point out a 
work of art that did not refer to the written book, as it would be to 
find one in Egyjit that seemed to recpiire such assistance. In Greece, 
no work of art can be understood or ajiprcciated unl(;ss we know the 
myth or the action it is designed to personate. What the poet expressed 
in Words, the artist represented in a more scnsuid and tangiliki form in 
marble or in colours ; and in this respect even the drama appears but a 
combination of the two methods, — using words as a poet, and at the 
same time presenting to the audience a representation of the scenes in 
the persons of his actors : but again, this spoken and acted picture is but 
an embodying of tjie tradition, or personation of the epic. 

When I said above that the Egyptians practisiid long before the 
Greeks every art they ever knew, the expression must be taken as 
usually applied to all those arts which are the result of mechanical 
processes ; for though the assertion may appear unfounded that they 
were ignorant of the divine art of poetry, at the same time I believe it 
would be impossible to prove that they ever knew or practised this art to 
any extent. Still, that a nation who wc know wore so fond of music. 
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and brought musical instruments to a perfection that the Greeks never 
surpassed, should not have possessed songs to sing to them may appear 
paradoxieal, if not impossible. Indeed I eannot doubt that they did ; 
but it must have been a mere lyrical expression of joy or sorrow, or a 
picture of domestic life, or a heroic or affecting incident. We never find 
in their works the representation of any national hero, or the repetition of 
any favourite myth, which makes up nine-tenths of the productions of 
Greek art ; all their representations are strictly confined to the present, 
to incidents of the reign of the king in which they were executed, and all 
told in the most matter-of-fact form : with them the present was every- 
thing ; the j)ast to them was j)ast and dead, and the future had no 
hopes. 

Though, therefore, they may have possessed poetry — and it is impossible 
to believe th(!y did not — still it was not with them, as with the Greeks, 
the great and prevailing art, but must have been very subordinate to 
the others. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to express the difference between 
Egyptian and Grecian art more clearly than by saying, that to the arts 
of the former the Greeks added that of alphabetic writing and poetry ; 
the former being, if not the parent of the latter, at least the instrument 
by which it is made permanent and becomes powerful. Without tlu! 
alphabet, Grecian art could never have been much more than an elabora- 
tion of the Egyptian art following in the same track, which is the only 
conceivable one for a hieroglyphic people ; but that at once freed their art 
from all the trammels that hampered the other, and, emancipating it from 
all the conventional syml)olism necessary in Egypt to express the idea, 
left it free to undertake the noble task of illustrating the poem, and 
imitating and embodying poetic nature. 

To these new elements which the Greeks added to the knowledge 
of the Egyptian, we have added the art of printing and the science of 
induction, neither of them less important than this acquisition of the 
Greeks, and producing as distinct and positive an influence on our arts as 
those did on theirs, and one, perhaps, more powerful, for all that is good 
or great, if we could appreciate its force, or would use it as we should 
and might do. lint of this hereafter. 
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These, circiinistances were, perhaps, sufficient to mark the form and 
trace the course which Grecian art must have followed. JUit besides 
these there were many other circumstances which contributed to make 
it what it was in the days of its splendour, some of wliieb, though most 
distinctly secondary in themselves, have by some authors been elevated 
into almost primary importance. Among these may bo emnnerated the 
climate, which, though not so perfect or luxurious as that of Mgypt, was 
far more exhilarating, and instead of tending to enervate, us tlu; lattc-r 
always must have done, was sufficiently rough and cold to invigorate and 
strengthen, while it was at the same time so genial as at times to steep 
every object of nature in harmony and beauty, and to awaken all the, softer 
emotions of the human heart. In harmony with this was the beauty of 
the scenery, which, so far as my ex|){!rienee extends, was unsurpassed by 
any in the world. For nowhere arc land and water mixed together in 
such just proportions; Islands and bays break the monotony of the one, 
and relievo and repeat the beauties of the other ; and nowhere rlo soft 
valleys fade more insensibly into sublime mountains : and when oiu; of 
these was crowned by forests, and the other richly cultivated and 
studded with gardens and habitations, it must have surpassed all other- 
lands, and almost docs so now. 

Another cause, and one of, perhaps, more importance than is generally 
supposed, was the happy mixttirc of a rude and hardy Dorian race with 
the softer nature of the Asiatic I’clasgi. For both in men and animals a 
mixture of races differing from one another, but not too distinct or far 
apart, is one of those circumstances which tend more to the improvement 
of species than any other, and in the history of the world all that is 
greatest and best has been done by the most mixed races of mankind : 
those who have hugged themselves in their own narrow and exclusive 
nationality, have invariably remained stationary or sunk into premature 
decay ; and nothing could have, apparently, been more fortunate than 
the mixture of races that existed in Greece, where the elegance of tla^ 
Asiatic was sustained by the vigour of the Dorian, and each lent to the 
other that (piality without which neither could have effected much. Add 
to these a long career of unchecked pros|)crity and steadily inen-asing 
power, that gave them confidence in themselves, and a feeling of selt- 
•lepcndcnec that rendered them sufficieni to themselves for all purposes. 
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without ever appealing to foreign aid, and that high hope in their future 
powers to aeeomplish everything, which can only arise from a past career 
of nearly uniform success. 

At first sight the turbulence of their democratic institutions, and the 
continued petty wars the little states waged one with another, might 
appear an element that should have checked their cultivation of art, or, 
at least, interfered with its coiu'se : but these, I believe, on the contrary, 
induced a feeling of individual responsibility and importance, which 
subjects of a more tranquil and established state scarcely ever arrive at ; and 
these wars, so far from destroying, seemed only to awaken their energies, 
and to prevent them sinking into a state of slothful indolence or luxury, 
which peace and security are only too apt to engender. When M'e add 
these causes to that mass of inherited poetry which was the daily food of 
their minds, and which every hill, and every stream, and almost every 
tree, seemed to repeat to them, it is easy to understand how the 
(Irccks came to excel in art, and how they could scarcely fail to do 
more than had been done by previous or contemporary nations. Still 
I believe that even all this would have pro\’ed insufficient to give it that 
higher aim, that half-latent spirit of divinity, that pervades its creations, 
were it not for the great awakening of the j)atriotic feelings of the Greeks, 
when they were aroused to defend their native land against the Persian 
invader ; for history affords no record of a nobler and more generous 
struggle between the few and the free fighting in a just cause, against 
banded nations seeking unjust conquest at the command of a despot. 
Well might Greece exult in the result — well might each separate state 
pride itself on the part it had borne in that struggle — and well might she 
tax every art and every voice to give expression to her exultation and her 
pride ! No nation ever conquered in a purer cause, and none ever found 
a more undying record than she did in that art in which she sought 
to express her glory and her pride, and which within a few short years 
after the defeat of the Persians reached the culminating point of its 
perfection. It was then the reflex of the fight, it is now its noblest 
monument. 

When we again sec heroism as great, and patriotism as pure and 
as successful, we shall, probably, also see a higher art than even that of 
Greece, for we could now choose a nobler and better way of expressing 
oim exultation than the Greeks could command. But do not let us. 
in the meantime, deceive ourselves, — money, and academics, and princely 
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patronage, will not produce such results as this -, they had no part in 
the production of Greek art, and like causes will ever produce like effects. 
Purity of -purpose, and nobleness of aim, only can produce what is pure 
and noble, and sordid or selfish aims must always result in mean or 
empty products. 

Such arts as Greece produced in her best days can only be the 
result of a virtue as daring and as pure as hers then was, and of an 
expression as unsophisticated and as heartfelt as that in which she gave 
utterance to the fulness of her joy and pride. 
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AIKUIITECTMUE. 

Ai.most the only rcinains ol' the nrchitectun; oi the Greeks that 
have come down to ns in sufficient preservation to enable us to reason 
on them with any degree of eertainty are the temples, with whieh, 
like the Kgyptiatis, they adorned every city in their native land. Several 
of the finest, however, have {)erishcd entirely. We have to lament the 
loss of the famous one at Delphi, of that, also, at Tegea; and of the 
great one at Olympus we can only trace the foundations with sufficient 
distinctness to know what it was. Still w'c possess in the Parthenon 
what all anti(juity allowed to have been the noblest work of art the 
Greeks ever produced ; and the Theseion,* the temples at Egina and 
Phigiilia, the ruins at Corinth, llhainnus, Elcusis, and Sunium, are suffi- 
cient to enable us to judge with considerable certainty of what the 
general character of these buildings was : for so far, at least, as archi- 
tecture, properly so called, was concerned, they were similar almost to 
monotony. In sculpture and painting they, no doubt, varied to a very 
considerable extent, as that was their principal mode of expression, and its 
display the object for which they were built. Put of these, particularly 
the latter, we have now hardly any means of judging, and must be content 


1 retain the usual name for that 
temple, though 1 have myself no doubt 
but that it was the temple of Mars ; and 
that the heroum of 'riu'scus was a square 
or circular building, corhiinly notan oblong 
one, for tliat was impos.sible in a tomb or 
heroum, or anytliing so Pelasgir. As I 


have not, however, used this temple as an 
illustration, I shall not enter into so knotty 
a point here ; but any one who has followed 
the reasoning in these eliaptc;rs will per- 
ceive the distinction between a horoum and 
a temple with suflicient clearness to see the 
difference without further insisting on it. 
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with the mere masonry: but even that is so perfect that we can now 
scarcely comprehend it, and have little hopes of equalling, far less of 
surpassing it. 

If to these Grecian temples we add the remains of twtjlve temples in 
Sicily, and three at Paestura — all of the Doric order, of coiirse, as they 
were the production of the Dorian colonists ; and of some six or seven in 
Ionia — in like manner all of the Ionic order,* as the production of the 
semi-Pelasgic Greeks, all of which still remain in sufficient perfection to 
enable us to restore their plans, and most of their masonic details, it 
must be allowed that, so far as architecture alone is concerned, we possess 
more than we have lost, and quite sufficient to enable us to arrive at 
definite conclusions regarding the general ordinance of the temples of 
Greece. 

The case, however, is widely different when we turn to other monu- 
ments. Of their domestic architecture wc know singularly little, no 
single monument having survived to our time ; and what few descriptions 
or incidental allusions can be gathered from the writings of their authors 
are so indistinct — or, at least to us, so unintelligible — that nothing certain 
can be predicated regarding them. Perhaps the best mode left to us is 
to frame a careful analysis of the domestic edifices of the semi-Grecian city 
of Pompeii, where, by carefully separating what is Roman from what is ' 
Greek, we may restore, to a certain extent, the buildings which the 
Grecians erected in their own country; but only inq)erfectly even then, 
and without that purity which, from what we know of their religious 
edifices, we feel must have pcrvailed everything they ever built. 

We are, perhaps, even more unfortunate regarding their municipal 
buildings, no remains of an Agora or Lcschc belonging to the great 
age having escaped destruction ; and of their theatres, which from their 
form and mode of construction are among the best -preserved buildings 
that remain, unfortunately we only possess the scats, or audience part, 
with the foundation of the scenium : so that, though they are of infinite 
value for illustrating the drama, the loss of the decorations of the stage — 
which, in fact, was the only artistic part of the composition — removes 
them at once from that class of buildings to which the student would 
refer who wishes to judge of an effect, or to see what success attended 


* There is, it is true, a Doric temple at 1 where, but they are iusignifieaut, and little 
Aasos, and some remains of the order else- | known. 
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the artist in his attempt to produce the beautiful. It is true that some 
of the great theatres in Asia Minor still retain enough of their scenium 
to enable us to restore it to its original form ; but in all instances 
wliere this is the case the decorations turn out to be of the Roman, 
or, at least, very late Grecian period; and though we may look upon 
it as a modified transcript of the production of the great age, it still 
will not, without much study at least, enable us to judge of what these 
buildings then were. 

For reasons stated above, it would, of course, be vain to look in 
Greece proper for any remains of tombs of much magnificence as archi- 
tectural objects. In the Dorian states they did not, I may almost say 
could not, exist. At Athens something of the kind probably did, and 
steles and sarcophagi, characterised with the elegance and grace which 
accompanied all they did, have been found, and more yet may be brought 
to light. In Asia Minor, however, to which country the Pelasgi emigrated, 
such things we know did, and, as shewn above, many still do exist, 
confirming the importance, which from history we should assume to 
have belonged to this mode of architectural display among the Pelasgic 
races. 

The Hclicns, however, were even less remarkable for their engineering, 
or works of public utility, than for their tombs. It is true we find in 
Greece some singular tunnels for draining lakes, and other hydraulic 
works of importance; and some roads cut with great skill and perse- 
verance through difficult jjlaccs : but all these were anterior to the Dorian 
invasion and were the works of the Pelasgi, and proofs of the sub- 
terranean propensities of that race, who both hero and in Italy were 
the engineers who executed all the ancient works of public utility we 
find in either country, and who taught the Indo-Germanic races what little 
they knew of these utilitarian arts. In the semi-Etruscan Romans they 
found apt scholars, who surpassed the works of their masters; but the 
Greeks were conteTit to wonder at what they saw, and invent fables to 
account for the existence of what they cared not to imitate. 

One Doric bridge remains at Xcro Campo, quoted above, and it is 
remarkable more on account of its singularity than its art. There may 
have been others, but they could not have been either numerous or 
splendid, or we should have heard more of them. 

Even in works of defence the Dorians must yield the palm to the 
races that preceded them; for though the walls of Messene and Athens 
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were works of considerable magnitude, they are far from remarkable, 
considering the age at which they were built, though in extent they 
certainly 'surpass those of Mycenm or Tyrinthus. The older works, 
which the Pelasgi erected, or which the Ilellens built under their super- 
intendence, are even now, in spite of their greater age, the more perfeet 
and more wonderful works of the two. ^ 

To the temples, therefore, wo must confine what remarks we have to 
make on this part of the subject, and, fortunately, it is one not sur- 
rounded by any insurmountable difficulties, and is, witliout a single 
exception, the most pleasing that architect or antiquary ever under- 
took to expatiate upon. For though surpassed in size, and in richness 
and variety of effect — perhaps, also, in power — by the temples of Egypt 
and the cathedrals of the middle ages, no combination of stone and 
mortar ever shewed that intellectual power over the material, and that 
perfect adaptation of the means to an end which they disi)lay, and that 
purity and perfection in every detail which characterise these beautiful 
relics of the past. 


AGE OF DOr.lC TEMt'l.ES, 


With two exceptions the dates of all the Doric temples of Greece 
are ascertained, with all the precision requisite for an inquiry of this 
sort, for they all belong to the great period that elapsed between the 
Persian invasion and the Peloponnesian war. The excxjptions, however, 
are singularly important to the history of art, and it is very unfortunate 
that we have not more data to assist us in the inqtiiry. 

The first exception is the temple at Corinth, which all allow to be the 
most ancient specimen of the Doric style in Greece ; but as no classic 
author has mentioned it, and there is not even a local tradition to assist 
us, we arc left entirely to the style to judge of its date, and even then an 
approximation can be made only by estimating, from its appearance and 
from the history of the country and city, the time that might be necessary 
before the style could reach even this degree of perfection, and, on 
the other hand, the time that might be required to introduce the changes 
we find to have taken place in the style when employed in the building 
nearest in time of which date is ascertained. With such slender grounds to 
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build conclusions upon, it would be easy to write a great deal, but very 
difficult to convince any one that any assumed date was the correct one. 
I will, therefore, here only say, that from the history of the city, as well 
as the appearance of the building, I would ascribe it to the reign of 
Cypselus, which I think cannot be far from the truth. We have no 
hint in history of any acts of splendour, or any patronage of art, by the 
Bacchiadai ; but we know, on the contrary, how zealous a patron Cypselus 
was, and how likely an usurper would be to attempt to increase his 
popularity by erecting a temple more magnificent than was ever known 
before in the city he governed.* Its rude proportions would prevent 
a more modem date being assigned to it ; still it docs not, in my opinion, 
difier so much from the temple at Egina, or the Theseion, to require being 
placed at a more remote date. 

The other temple whose date is not known, is that of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenivis at Egina. It probably, however, owes its rise to the period 
when the little island on whicli it is built was at its point of greatest 
prosperity, in the middle of the sixth century before Christ, and must, I 
should think, have been completed before the power and prosperity of the 
state was crippled by the rising greatness of Athens, which took place 
about the year 510 n.c. ; such a date is indicated more especially by 
the style of the sculpture, which must have been subsequent to the 
architecture, and still is so inferior to the Athenian style, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe but that more than half a century must have elapsed 
between the period of its completion and the execution of that of the 
Theseion, particularly as these were years not of continual peace and 
prosperity, but of war and struggles for existence : so that, altogether, 
I am inclined to think the true date of this temple will be found to 
be about 560 to 530 n.c., or nearly exactly intermediate between the 
Corinthian and earliest Athenian examples. 

If, however, history affords us little assistance in determining the dates 
of these buildings, she is even more hopelessly silent when we turn to the 
colonics, and it is only by using imperfectly ascertained dates to determine 
others still more uncertain that we can even approximate to truth. 
There is not, however, much difficulty in any true style of architecture 
in ascertaining the relative age of buildings in the same country, for in 


* If the Cypselidno were Hellenic, and to settle the extreme point of antiquity to 
the Baccliiadee Pelasgic, this would go far which we could assign it. 
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all we find improvement going on steadily to a certain point, and then 
decline; and though there is some danger of mistaking a building on 
one side of the culminating point for one on the other, this very rarely 
occurs, and with careful study the point can be determined with very 
tolerable accuracy. 

It is not a little singular that colonial Sicily should possess now the 
remains of a greater number of splendid temples than we find in the 
mother country ; for there are more temples there than we can trace 
the existence of in the whole Peloponnesus, or in the whole of Greece 
exclusive of that peninsula. 

The principal of these are situated where once stood the flourishing 
city of Selinus, a place scarcely mentioned in history ; yet we arc safe in 
asserting that no city of Greece, not even Athens, possessed such temples 
as these. There arc there four hexastyle temples of the second class, 
one smaller, and one oetastyle,* tlu; only one we know of, except the 
Parthenon, but designed on a much larger scale than even that famous 
temple ; three of them are situated side by side on the hill that formed 
the Acropolis, the others on a lower elevation where the city stood. The 
oldest is, undoubtedly, the centre one of the first group, which, from 
its sculptured metopes — discovered by Messrs. Angell and Harris (wood- 
cut 65) — must be of very considerable antiquity ; for they arc far more 
rude than those of the Egina school, though the nrchit(;cture of the temple 
shews a considerable advance on the Corinthian example. The next is the 
small one between this and the sea ; the third, the centre oi\e, in the 
town, where again we meet with metopes, this time very similar to 
the Eginetan sculptures : so that, even allowing for the less perfect art 
of provincial sculpture, they probably belong to nearly the same period. 
The one between this one and the .sea comes next in point of time ; 
the fifth is the hexastyle to the north of the oldest in group in the 
Acropolis; and the last is the unfinished oetastyle in the city, which, 
notwithstanding its splendid dimensions, shews such a decline from the 
pure Doric style as to mark at once its inferior antiquity. 

These buildings, though all of the Doric order, and all (except the 


* The best illustrations I am acquainted 
with of these temples are contained in the 
unfinished work of Messrs. Ilittorff and 
Zanth on the subject; less perfect are 


those in that of the “ Duca di Serra di 
Falco,” and painfully incorrect are those in 
Wilkin’s “Magna Grsccia.” 
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last) nearly on the same plan, still, when carefully examined, shew a 
difference and a progress, which clearly point out that no two of them 
could have been erected simultaneously; if, therefore, we take the time 
that elapsed between the foundation of the colony, b.c. 636, and its 
destruction by the Carthaginians, b.c. 410, and divide it by the six 
examples, we get a rough approximate guess at the age of each, which 
closely coincides with what I have stated above, from a comparison of 
their styles with those of the Grecian examples. 

It is not, however, probable, that the great hexastyle could have been 
commenced till some time after the foundation of the colony, nor that 
a second temple could have been undertaken soon after its completion, 
even so splendid as the smaller one; so that the last four, probably, 
fall within the fifth century before Christ, while the oetastyle, from its 
unfinished state, was, probably, commenced not long before the Car- 
thaginian campaign. 

On the same southern coast of Sicily, where the city of Agrigentum 
once stood, we find the remains of three temples, the age of the largest 
of which is ascertained better than that of any temple in Sicily; for we 
know from Diodorus* that it was commenced under Theron, about 
480 B.c. : but so immense was the undertaking, that, after seventy-five 
years, when the Carthaginians destroyed the city, it was still un- 
finished.f 

The two smaller hcxastylcs are so similar that they evidently belong to 
the same age, which was, probably from their style, the one that preceded 
the commencement of the great one, or from 500 to 480. 

At Syracuse there are the remains of a fine hexastyle, which has been 
singularly preserved by being converted into a church, under the name of 
Santa Maria delle Colonnc. This has usually been assumed to be the 
tcm[)lc of Minerva, so famous from Cicero’s “ Oratio in Verrem,” but 
I think without much foundation ; for there are nearer the shore the 
remains of a larger and, consequently, more splendid temple, which from 
Cicero, as well as from the custom of mariners saluting the shield that 
adorned its top, 1 should think ranch more likely to be the temple in 
question than the smaller one in the centre of the town. 

At Egesta there is another Doric temple, ruder than any of those 
above mentioned, and unfinished, which gives it an appearance, at first 


* .Diodorus, xiii. 12. 


f See woodcuts 59 and 60, further on. 
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sight, of great antiquity; but on examining its proportions, and such 
details as have been completed, I cannot find anything to justify such a 
conclusion,' but would feel inclined to ascribe it to the same age as the 
two smaller hexastyles at Agrigentum. 

Paestum, or Posidonia, possesses three fine temples ; but, notwith- 
standing their proximity to Rome, and although that city became a Roman 
colony at an early date, we have as little to guide us as to their age as we 
have to those in Sicily. The only pure Greek temple, however, is the 
greater hexastyle ; which, I think, is certainly not so ancient as the oldest 
of Selinus, and probably, therefore, belongs to the most flourishing period 
in the annals of the arts, or about 550 to 535. The two others arc of 
much more difficult determination, for one of them is enneastyle, and with 
a row of pillars at least half-way down the centre. That such a building 
could have been built by any Greek, even in the colonics, for a temple, I 
look upon as impossible, and so most antiquarians have thought, but they 
have been unable to assign it any probable use or origin ; and, unfor- 
tunately, neither the drawings of Major, Degodetz, nor Wilkins aic to be 
depended upon, each having filled up the blanks according to his own 
hypothesis of what they should be. My own belief, however, is, that it 
will be found to be not a Greek edifice at all, but a double or treble- 
celled temple built by the Lucanians, who possessed the city from n.c. 
341 to 274, and who, in erecting this building, copied, but very imper- 
fectly, the Grecian order they found in the city, and in doing this they have 
deviated further from the true spirit of the Doric than in almost any other 
example I know of. Contemporary with this is the smaller hexastyle, 
which may have been erected by the Greeks who remained in the city 
during the Lucanian domination, during which time it seems to have been 
almost as flourishing ns at any previous period. 

In Greece itself, after the great civil war, we find, when the cities 
turned their attention to the building of temples, that they adopted almost 
universally the Ionic order, and what few specimens are found of Doric, 
such as the portico of Philip at Delos, the temple of Jupiter at Nemeus, 
or the portico of Augustus at Athens, that the spirit and beauty of the 
order was lost, and that it had become lean and poor. 
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PLANS OF DORIC TEMPLES. 

The forms of the Doric temples of the Greeks are neither various nor 
complex ; so little so, indeed, that if we were to judge of their merit by 
the standard of mere technic architecture, it must be decided that the 
Greeks possessed very little invention, and shewed fewer symptoms of 
progress than almost any other people we know of. The fact, however, 
was, as I shall afterwards attempt to explain, that the architecture of their 
temples was in reality only a framework for the display of the higher 
phonetic arts of sculpture and painting ; and they studiously avoided, in 
consequence, the introduction of any novelty that might attract attention, 
or interfere with the pre-eminence they wished to assign to the more 
important arts. 

It was in consequence of this feeling, that the plan of almost all their 
temjdes may be said to be the same, with only such 
variations as were requisite in consequence of in- 
creased size ; the smallest being that of a cell with 
a small porch of two pillars in antis, or between 
two scjuarc piers at the termination of the walls 
T ia /i Jo V. jjg -jj example (woodcut 48), taken 

from the smaller temple at Rliamnus, in Attica. 

The second form consists of a duplication of this very 
simple one, by placing two such temples back to back, 
having thus a portico, distyle in antis, at both ends, 
- as in the small temple of Diana Propylea at Elcusis : 

Small Temple of Rhamnus, ^ ^ ^ , i * i /» 

double usual scale. third, suri’ounding this by a peristyle, which from 

this disposition necessarily contained six pillars at each end, and twice that 
number, more or less, on the sides. This is by far the most 
common form of Greek temples, and was that of the splendid 
one of .Tupiter at Olympia, which, though only hexastyle, was 
nearly as large as the Parthenon (90 x 217 feet). Generally, 
however, the Greek hexastyle temples, such as the Theseion, 
that of Egina, or this one at Phigalia (woodcut 49), were only 
about one-fourth of this size, or about the size of modern 
English parish churches; but, notwithstanding this, they had Temgu of Ap ouo 
sufficient art to redeem these limited dimensions, and make 
them quite sufficient for all the purposes of architectural effect. 
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The third form of Doric temples was octastyle, of which only two 
examples are known ; of these, by far the most famous is the Parthenon 
at Athens,' which may be described as a temple with hexastylc porticos 
at each end, surrounded by an octastyle peristyle, 
the side colonnade of the interior temple being, in this 
instance, replaced by walls, so as to give the greatest 
possible extension to the cell of the temple, which here 
was wanted to accommodate the works of high art with 
which it was intended it should be filled. At Selinus, 
however, where no such objects existed, the cell or 
inner temple is only tetrastyle, and the additional 
space thrown into the external porticos ; so that, not- 
withstanding its immensely increased dimensions* 

(358 X 164), and its covering more than twice and 
a half the space occupied by the Athenian temple, 
the width of its coll is very nearly the same. rKru,„nonatAihetisi 

There are, besides these, two or three exceptional temples, such as 
the enneastyle at Pmstum (if that be a Greek temple), the famous one 
of Ceres at Elcusis, and of Jupiter at Agrigentum, of both which latter 
ones plans are given further on. 

I have before (page 324) hinted my belief that the Greeks borrowed 
the peristylar form of temple from the Egyptians : it is, at idl events, 
quite certain that such buildings were used on the banks of the Nile 
before even the walls of Tyrinthus were built, and nearly a thousand 
years before the erection of the oldest example of a colonnade found in 
Greece. Until, therefore, some evidence, direct or indirect, can be adduced 
in support of the Grecian claim to originality, it is at all events more 
logical to assume that it was borrowed from a country from which many 
of the Greek princes emigrated, and with which the Dorians had at all 
times constant and famihar intercourse, and from which they borrowed 
half their arts and institutions, f do not, of course, mean to assert that 
the Greeks borrowed it merely with the idea of copying an Egyptian form 
because it was used in that country, or because they admired it there ; 

Its diinensioiiH areahriuHt itleiitical witli f From a beautifully corrurt plan by 
those of the temple of Jupitor at Agriguntuin Mr. Geo. Kmmles, containiug all the re- 
(see woodcut No. 59), and those of tho tein- cent discoveries, 
pie of Jupiter Olympias at Athens, No. 04. 
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they must have had some otlun- motive than this, and must have found 
it adapted to some use which they could not so well supply without it. 
To me, the use appears to have been double : in the first place, to get 
a beautiful external framing to their temples, combining light and shade 
with a pleasing perspective, and such a repetition of similar parts and 
forms as would give the greatest possible value to the dimensions of the 
building ; for it is evident to any one who has studied the question, 
that a peristylar temple, particularly one arranged as the Greeks arranged 
theirs, would appear nearly twice as large as one of similar dimensions 
with only plain unbroken walls. 

Another motive, however, probably, was even more important than 
this, and that was to shelter from the inclemency of the weather the 
paintings with which their walls were covered, and to do this in a manner 
in which the framing of the pillars should add to the effect of the paintings, 
and the painting at the same time should relieve and give effect to the 
columnar ordinance. Any one will at once perceive how much relief and 
effect a coloured cell wall would give to a plain fluted column projected 
against it ; but it requires a little knowledge of the form of Greek paint- 
ing to see how the continual interruption of the columns would assist the 
effect of the pictures. One of our paintings would be utterly destroyed 
by it, and so would one of the great battle-pieces of the Egyptians ; but 
any one who studies Pausanias’s description of the paintings in the Lescho 
at Delphi, or anywhere else, will at once perceive how such a grouping of 
various and incongruous objects must lose in effect by being seen at once : 
whereas, to a spectator from the outside, the pillars performed the office 
our picture-frames do, of separating the groups into convenient portions, so 
as to allow of each being contemplated singly ; and at the same time, by a 
slight change of position, the spectator could connect it with the next on 
either side, so that the adornments of the temple wall might cither be 
considered as one picture, or twenty, or one hundred pictures, thus com- 
bining multiplicity with unity to an extent our modern arts, with all their 
technical perfection, have not yet reached. 
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The shme remarks apply with equal force, to the iiiventioii of the 
Doric column. It is quite undisputed that pillars very much like the 
Doric order do now exist at Beni llassan, in Middle Egypt (woodcut 
No. 2), and in Nubia, and that they were cut out of the rock there for 
even a longer period before their being used by the (Ireeks than can 
be urged regarding the peristyle; and it seems, therefore, very absurd 
to suppose a second invention of an old and familiar form. At all 
events, be this as it may, I feel quite certain that the modern theory, 
or that which derives the form of the Doric column from that of the 
trunk of a tree, first assumed to have been used to support the roof, 
is (piitc untenable. No carpenter then, or even now, could be so al)surd 
as to place an unsquared trunk on a stone st(!j), and then, instead of 
framing it into the epistylia, place an abacus on it, so as entirely to 
disconnect it from the thitig it supportcul, and render the whole arrange- 
ment so constructively absurd, that the first breeze of wind must hav(! 
unroofed the temple and blown down the columns. Had tlu; whole been 
of wood, the pillars would have been squared if the epistylia wcr», or 
both would have been left rough ; or, at all events, the pillar would have 
been let into the ground, and framed into the thing it suj>ported, as 
it was fit Persepolis, not se{)aratcd from it by an unmeaning and worses 
than useless member ; and we should now, in the stone coj)y, have been 
able to trace this framing together of the parts, as we do in the I^ycian 
and Indian rock-cut examples, which retain their wooden forms for 
centuries after they had been copied in' stone. This we arc now abh' 
to do in the roof, which is, undoubtedly, a copy of a wooden construction ; 
and it is this, apparently, that has misled architects : they have not sutti- 
(siently distinguished between the roof, which was of wood, and the; 
support, which, like the walls, mast either originally have been a brick 
or rubble pier, supposing it to be original, or a copy of the higyptian 
pillar,* which I believe it must have been. 

The annexed woodcut (No. .51) may serve to explain, perhaps, better 
than any view from a temple itself, the different parts that compose the 


■ These pillars at Beni Hiissan do not 
appear to rrio to bo copies in tlie rot^k of 
stoiio pillars, such ms are found nt T’hches, 
•"it of brick {tilltirs, sncli ms one would 


expect to find in Lower Kg.Vpt tnid tie* 
l)(‘lta, wlu're stone was riire, jmd wIdm'" 
we Unttw lu’icks were nse<I tKOfi I lie e:irlie.-f 
nge. 
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Doric order : it is taken from a sketch of the press-house of a native 
indigo factory on the banks of the Ganges, where the style is universal, 
and from finding all the parts of it cut in the cave-temples, we may safely 
assume that it must have prevailed from a very remote period. 


Tn'o. ! i1. 



ludigo i’ress-lTonsc, 


In these buildings the piers arc always of brick, generally square, 
thoiigh sometimes wider in the direction of the length of the building 
than in the other direction : in some ornamental buildings they are octa- 
gonal, and sometimes rounded, in which case they are always plastered or 
stuccoed. On the top of these is placed an abacus, sometimes of wood, 
but generally composed of two tiles, of about 18 inches by 12, and two 
inches thick, thus making it IS inches and 24, corresponding with 
the different dimensions of the pier : their use is, in the first place, 
to protect Mie pier from the weather, as a coping ; and secondly, to 
throw the weight of the beams more equally over the mass. On them 
is placed a large squared beam — represented by the architrave on the 
Doric — which again bears the rafters, one of which always comes 
over the pier ; sometimes there arc two between each pillar, though more 
generally only one, owing to the weakness of the other arrangement; 
and unless a disproportionately strong architrave is used, it is generally 
found more economical to use mon; piers instead. At right angles to 
these rafters are placed the “ burgars,” or purlins, according to the width 
of the tiles used for roofing : in slight outbuildings, Europeans sometimes 
use 18-inch tiles, placing, of course, the burgars eighteen inches apart, 
but more usually 12-inch tiles are used; and in native houses and older 
buildings, the burgars, which are three inches, or one hand-breadth 
square, are not placed more than six inches apart, and 9-inch bricks 
used to cover them : over those tiles, in flat roofs, a layer of concrete 
is placed, though where there is any slope in the roof, as in the present 
instance, it is usual to put merely another layer of tiles, only taking 
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care that the joint of the upper docs not correspond with that of the 
lower; and with a layer of concrete between, and the joints carefully 
cemented, this is found sufticient to resist even tropical rains. 

It is evident that in these Indian buildings wc; have all the parts 
of the Grecian orders, and from some such style I conceive the Greeks 
must have elaborated them ; it required only the substitution of a circular 
Egyptian pillar, and a repetition in stone of what is here in wood, to 
complete the Doric order. Yet it is not a little singular that the 
Dorians should have rendered the ends of the rafters so important in 
their triglyphs, but have omitted the purlins altogether, though they 
must have used them, — a circumstance, perhaps, owing to their only ap- 
pearing on the slope of the cetoi, and not either at the sides or in the 
horizontal cornice at the ends. The lonians, on the contrary, omit 
entirely to notice the rafters, but repeat the purlins all round in the 
form of dentils. 

Another circumstance of interest is, that neither in ancient Egypt nor 
India, nor, indeed, in all Asia, can I trace the smallest indication of 
a triangular-framed truss for a roof, which it is evident, from the form of 
their temples, that the Greeks must have used very early ; and this truss, 
though always supported at four, and sometimes at six, points, is so 
important a feature in architecture that I know of no principle — except, 
perhaps, the introduction of the arch — which has had such influence on 
the form of architecture as it had, and I am not aware of any circum- 
stance which militates against our ascribing its invention to the Dorians. 
It is just such a one as might be expected in a well-wooded country like 
Greece, where the people cither abhorred or were ignorant of the use of 
the arch, and still wanted to roof larger spaces than could be done by 
single stones, or by simple beams of wood, without great inconvenience 
and great danger of their sinking and destroying the form of the roof : 
and where, at the same time, the climate was so rainy as to requii’c 
a roof more sloping than was necessary in Egypt or any such climate. 

Still it is probable that the Greeks might have concealed — or, at 
l(!ast, avoided — such a form externally, either by hipping the roof, or 
some such expedient, had they not been familiar with the triangular 
openings over the doors of the Pelasgi; and I cannot help looking on 
the triangular pediment of the Dorians as a descendant of this Pelasgic 
form, and that the Gate of the Lions at Mycenm (woodcut 4(5) may, 
in consequence, be considered the firat sculptured pediment in Greece. 
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The dift'crciicc between it and a Doric temple end is, indeed, great ; but 
to me, at Itfast, it looks very like the germ of wliat we afterwards find. 

The above woodeut (No. 51) may, perhaps, also serve to explain 
another peculiarity of some Grecian buildings, which has not hitherto 
been accounted for; for whencv(!r they did not choose to use a truss, 
they seem to have adopted the same expedient as is used in India, whci’c 
no truss exists, of supplying its place by a central range of pillars, either 
higher in themselves than the side ones, or their height eked out 
by a dwarf column or attic above their entablature. 

This mode of constnudion is that adopted in the enneastyle temple 
at I’mstum, and in all these buildings called incantadas, from one found 
at Snlouica, illustrated in Stewart’s “Athens,” vol. iii. p. 51, which I 
believe to have been nothing more than a central range of columns, 
heightened so as to give the re(|uisite slope to the roof without the 
introduction of a truss. 

If there is little variety of invention displayed in the form of the 
Doric temples, there is still less in the order, which remained nearly 
the same from the time of its first introduction till the latest period; 
the only variation being a gradiial attenuation of proportion and increase 
of height, so regular as to form an almost certain indication of the age 
of the buildings, the oldest attempts Ijcing almost Egyptian in strength 
and proportion, as would almost certainly be the case with men who 
were, for the first time, substituting so heavy a material as stone where 
they had before only used wood. But gradually they found out that 
perfect stability might be ensured with far more lightness and elegance ; 
and as eternity was not tin; great nor even the predominant idea that 
governed the design of their buildings, they pursued this course till 
they at last destroyed the cfi'ect of the order. In the Parthenon, how- 
ever, we have an example where the exact and perfect proportion seems to 
have been attained between constructive stability and msthctic elegance ; 
and ns cverv detail is there executed with the utmost mathematical 
precision, and all the curves are almost perfectly drawn conic sections 
of the highest order, the building combines in itself more technic and 
ajsthctic merit than any other of its size with which wc arc acquainted. 
Jf its dimensions were doubled or (piadrupled, its technic merit might 
have been proportionably increased, but at the expense of higher qualities ; 
indeed, I question if an increase of size would not have made it less 
perfect than it is. 
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The annexed woodent (No. 52), siiewing three Dorie columns drawn 
to the same scale of no ^ . 
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Perfect, however, at.nRins, aiii.-u=. cormth. 

as the Doric order is, oven as a masonic mode of expression, this is 
not either its principal aim nor its greatest merit ; and, to judge of it 
fairly, it must be considered with reference to its capabilities of displaying 
and giving effect to the painting and sculpture, which were its invariable 
accompaniments, and formed a most essential part of the order in its 
integrity. 

In every Doric temple the two (etoi, or pediments, were occupied by 
two great groups of sculpture, which really were its most important 
external features ; and besides this, the happy division of the frieze into 
square metopes, by the introduction of triglyphs, enabled the artist to 
group his figures into any number of separate pictures, without forcing 
him to continue his subject all round the temple, or to invent some 
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conventional mode of separating one group or subject from another ; 
while the external wall of the cell, as at Athens, or the internal one, 
as at Phigalia, enabled him to introduce any length of continuous sculp- 
ture that might be thought necessary. Single statues were provided 
for in the cell, so that there was no mode of sculpture that did not 
find a place here, and one where, indeed, it was felt to be wanted for 
the completion of the design. At the same time, all the mouldings of 
the order were so simple in form and outline that they required painting 
for their relief, and were exactly such as was best suited to display the 
elegance of such polychromatic decorations with the very best effect. As 
portrayed in our books, and imitated by our architects, the Doric order is, 
it must be confessed, cold and often meaningless ; but used as the (ireeks 
used it, it is the greatest triumph that material art ever yet achieved. 
There are higher arts, it is true; but have any of them ever reached 
anything which, comparatively, is so perfect in itself as this union of 
architeciture with painting and sculpture as practised by the Greeks? 


IONIC TEMPLES. 

There is more variety in the plans of Ionic temples than in those 
of Doric form, and, generally speaking, more technic, and almost always 
more aesthetic beauty in their masonic forma, than in those of the simpler 
order. I am not aware that any small temple exists in this order like the 
small ones, distyle in antis,* of the Doric, though, from the form of the 
order, no arrangement would, apparently, suit it better, as concealing its 
principal defect, that of the capital having only two faces. This cannot, 
therefore, I conceive, have arisen from any architectural exigence, but, 
more probably, was some Pelasgic peculiarity, which was persisted in 
throughout. We have, on the contrary, tetrastyle porticos in this order, 
which are not found in pure Doric buildings. Though these are generally 
only found in propylac, and buildings of that class, I do not know of any 
tetrastyle Ionic temple, except two at Athens, one of which is the little 
gem of Nike Apteros, in front of the great propylon of the Acropolis. 

The most beautiful and important example of this order in Greece is, 


* This aiTaiigement, however, is found in tomhs. See woo(l(;nt 'M. 
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undoubtedly, the temple of Minerva Polias, on tlie Acropolis at Athens : 
it has a hexastyle portico at one end, and a 
repetition 'of this in engaged columns at 
the other, while the sides of the cell an.* 
unprotected by any peristyle ; these being 
peculiarities unknown in Doric buildings, 
and very far from being improvennents 
here. There is, besides, a tetrastyle portico 
attached irregularly to one end, and a cary- 
atide porch on the opposite side, both which 
l)eiiig motived — and, indeed, necessary addi- 
tions, so far from offending, give meaning 
and effect to the whole design : but the 
poverty of the architecture of the main edifice seems a |)('cnliarity of 
the style, and such as would not have been tolerated in a Doric building. 
Notwithstanding this, few buildings have met witli more admiration than 
this, for the elegance of its plan and the richness of its architecture : 
but this, I believe, arises not only from* the picturescpie effect of the motived 
irregularity above pointed out, but also from the fact that at the time 
it was executed the Creeks had learned to carve their architectural details 
instead of painting them. So ftir as the effect at the time of its erection 
was concerned, this mode must liave been inferior to [)ainting, but as it 
far surpasses it in durability, the carved ornament remains to (‘xcite our 
admiration, while the painted one has long since been washed off, and \vil 
only the naked moulding to suggest its completion. 

If we may trust Pausanias’s^ description of tlu‘ gn^at temple at 'IVgea, 
it was externally of the Ionic order, which would seem to intimate that 
at the time of its erection Arcadia remained Pclasgic, in spite of the 
surrounding Doric states, and the time that had elaj)sed since that race 
was dominant in Greece. It is, however, to Asia Minor that we must 
turn to look for this oi'dcr in its perfection, and even now we arc 
able to trace there the remains of some seven or eight temples, one, at 
least, of which — that of Kphesus — surpassed any other temple which the 
Greeks or their cognate races ever erected there or anywhere; else, 'fwo 
of these — those at Priene and Tcos — were hexastyle, and not much 
larger than the ordinary Doric temples of the same order, being about 


> Paiisaiims, viii. 15. 
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1 22 feet by 63 or 64 ; that at Magnesia — octastyle — was about as large 
as the Parthenon ; and one at Sardis, though of later date — probably 
Roman — was considerably larger. Those at Samos and Branchidae were 
both decastyle and dyptcral, as having two ranges of columns surrounding 
the cell, both of which are peculiarities never attempted by Doric archi- 
tects ; in dimensions they arc equal to the great ones at Selinus and 
Agrigentum, and as far as technic merit or magnificence is concerned 
they are, at least, four times greater than the Parthenon at Athens. 
All these, however, were surpassed by the “ Ephesian dome,” 425 feet 
long by 220 broad, and supported by 127 columns (including, I suspect, 
those of the cell or hypacthron), each 60 feet in heiglit : not one vestige of 
it, however, now remains, and even its site is unknown.* As the most 
gigantic temple of the Greeks, wc may regret this; but the loss of the 
Parthenon of Athens, or even of the little temple at Phigalia, would have 
been an infinitely greater loss to art than this barbaric specimen of 
Eastern magnificence. We can easily restore its plan and elevation, and 
money would rebuild it, while we cannot yet comprehend the Parthenon, 
and no wealth can ever replace it. 


IONIC OltDEH 

Even if some discrepancy of opinion should exist regarding the 
Egyjitian origin of the Doric order, there can, I believe, be very little 
doubt but that the Ionic order is, as its name implies, of purely Asiatic 
origin. Were it not, however, for the existence of the ruins of Persepoli.s, 
it would not be easy to prove this directly, as all the other specimens of 
that order have perished, and we should have been obliged to have 
recourse to ethnography, and such incidental arguments as could be 
derived from tlie name and history of the order, to prove what is not 
clear from a mere inspection of the examples. 


* Mr. Edward I'^ilkenor lias liitidy ro- riioro than match thorn. He lias, also, T 

turned from Epliosus, with ooinploto plans think, satisfactorily li.’tod the site of that 

of the city and all its puhlic huildings, famous edifice, hut llio want of encourage- 

which are on a scale of magnificeneo tlest meut may, I fear, prevent his giving the 

proves there is no e.xaggeration in the ae- result of his inquiries to the public, 

eouuts of the tcmjilc, which scarcely does 
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So far as the base, shaft, and capital of the pillar are concerned, the 
order is infinitely more like that 
found at Persepolis than any 
thing that can be traced in the 
Doric ; but with regard to the 
entablature this is not so clear, 
but principally because we have 
scarce any examples of Asiatic 
architecture to compare them 
with, though in the rocks at Nak- 
shi Roustam* we have an archi- 
trave with three breaks, and a 
dentil cornice very similar indeed 
to the Ionic ; and at Pasargadje, 
a base almost identical with that 
of the Ioni(; pillars at Samos. 

In both these instances the Per- 
sian examples are older than 
those found in Ionia ; and even 
then it must be borne in mind 
that wc are comparing the Dreek 
order in Ionia with one found 
beyond the Tigris, whereas it is 
more than probable that speci- 
mens more similar to it did exist 
nearer at hand, and that it was mmcord. rofihe iom,oeofMmer...roua,, Aih.n«. 

out of them that the order was elaborated. But, even with this disadvantage, 
I look on it as quite certain that the Ionic is merely an Asiatic order, 
treated with a certain Grecian feeling, as was sure to be the case when 
the Hellens obtained such influence in Asia Minor as they did after they 
had defeated the Persians, and stood forward in that great age as the 
greatest nation then existing ; and as all the temples of which any remains 
exist in Asia Minor were erected after the time of the Persians, they 
are infinitely more Greek in feeling than they could have been had they 
belonged to an earlier age, and indeed must be looked upon as Hellenic 
adaptations of Pelasgic forms. 

Unfortunately, nothing remains of the great Ionic temples ot Asia 


Kcr Porter’s “ Travels in Persia,” vol. i. PI. XV IT. 
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Minor but their columns, and we have neither their walls, nor, con- 
secjucntly, their doorways or windows (if they had any), in a state of 
sufficient completeness to enable us to restore them with certainty : 
luckily, however, the Ionic temple on the Acropolis supplies us with all 
the information we could require on the subject, for there the doorways 
are carved with an exuberance, and at the same time with an elegance, 
which enables us to understand the bronze or painted architrave of their 
Doric contemporaries ; and they all possess the purely Pclasgic peculiarity 
of the sloping jjirnb,* which is more important to the ethnography of art 
than even the form of the order itself. In woodcut 39 is represented a 
Pelasgic doorway, whose lint(d is so formed as to explain the peculiarity 
of the slight break in the architrave at the top of these Tonic windows, 
which seems originally to have been a pundy constructive peculiarity, 
arising from the desire of having as light an architrave as possible, and 
discharging the w’cight from it l)y a false arch in the wall. 


COIUXTHIAN OIIDEI^ 

Of the thrci! orders used by the Greeks, the Corinthian appears 
to be the most orij^inal, and the one to the invention of which they 
may most distinctly lay claim. It appears to have l)ccn invented at a 
time when, owdng to the deedine of pure art, they were no longer capable 
of executing the Doric order, with its integral sculpture and painting ; and 
when they were tired of the intractable Ionic, with its clumsy volutes — 
for, though I know what fcjirful heresy it is to say so, I cannot but 
No, 65. think that the Ionic volutes arc, for 

the capital of a column, as clumsy an 
invention as ever was hit on — as in 
everything the Greeks did, they im- 
parted a degree of finish and elegance 
to their new invention which half con- 
ceal its intrinsic defects, and force 
us to admire it, if only because it 
capiLoi <rom Bracchic];,-. is SO far better than anything wc 



=? Evon Viliiiviiis was a^yare that the did not belong to eitlier tho Doric or Co- 

slopiiifT jainl) \vfl.s pGt uliar to tho Tonic, and rinthian orders. Lib. ii. chap, d. 
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can do. But be this as it may, the 1 
order appears to have been to extci 
necking of the Ionic capital over 
one of a bell-shaped form (the idea, 
probably, borrowed from Egypt), 
dispensing with the volutes alto- 
gether, though sometimes replacing 
them with rosettes, as in the cap 
of the Caryatide figure, No. 58, 
further on : to this was afterwards 
added the Persepolitan water loaf ; 
but the capital improvement was 
the introduction of the acanthus leaf, 
as in this example from Branchida^ 
(No. 55), that gave a richness and 
variety to the order, which forms 
its principal charm ; and if wc are to 
dispense with sculpture and j)aint‘ 
ing, there is no doubt that is the 
most beautiful and elegant of Gre- 
cian orders. In the beautiful order 
of the monument of fiysierates (No. 
56), all the parts mentioned above 
are continued ; the Ionic volutes are 
retained, though very much subdued ; 
the rosettes, and water, and acanthus 
leaves arc combined. All those parts, 
which arc found distinct and separate 
in old and more simple examples, arc 
here brought together to produce as 


’st stage in the invention of a new 
I the honeysuckle ornament of the 



rich an effect as possible.^ 


Order of Monument ed' 1 ,yni('.raiCR, 
ALliOna. 


* In tliia order tho architrave is, as 
usually represented, out of all proportion 
to the rest of the entablature. The mo- 
tive, however, for making it so is evident 
e nough ! tho building was circular, and 
Nvith only six columns in its circumference, 
HO that tho greater part of the* ontaldature 
projected bfjyond the points of support : and 
had the architrave been only of the usual 
proportions, the entablature would have 


1 appeared, from this circumstance, unph^as- 
iugly weak to the praetised eye of a tfreek 
To remedy this defect, the architect in 
ert'ased its relative de[)th to tlu? grontesi 
extent he could without deformity. <>ur 
modern architects, finding it usually repre- 
sented as straight in their copy-books, repeat, 
without thinking, this deformity in their 
straight entablature, however <’lose tbe, in 
terooluinniation may he. 
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Besides these, however, there are several other examples of the 

Corinthiai) order in Greece, 
ail differing most essentially 
from one another, but all 
displaying more or less of 
that elegance and taste which 
the Greeks threw into every- 
thing they did. One of the 
most elegant is found at 
BratiehidiB,* another was 
found at Bassae, and is repre- 
sented in the centre of the sec- 
tion of that temple, Plate III. 
In the vaidts under the temple 
of Jerusalem one is found 
with the water and acanthus 
leaves arranged alternately,! 
somewhat resembling that of 
the Tower of the Winds at 
Athens, represented in the 
annexed woodcut (No. 57), 
except that in the latter 

Order of Uie Temple of the Winds, Atheiiy. . \ 

instance the acanthus leaves 
are arranged in a circle below, and the water leaves by themselves above 
them : in which respect I cannot but think the Syrian example more 
perfect than this; and in all instances I like those best which omit all 
reminiscences of the Ionic volute. Had the Greeks continued for some 
time longer their experiments on this form, I am convinced they would 
have invented a far more beautiful order than the Roman one, which is 
now our standard of excellence ; but they only tried it when art was on 
the decline, and never, except under Roman influence, attempted it on any 
extended scale. As they used it, it was a mere decoration, — if I might so 
call it, a furniture order, and never considered worthy of being employed 
in temples or any buildings of importance ; and, in consequence of this, 
we have merely single and detached fragmentary specimens of it, without 
an instance of one building in all Greece displaying it in such proportions, 

“ Ionian Antiquities,” vol. i. chap. iii. PI. VIII. 
t “ Topography of Jerusalem,” p. 15. 
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or designed with such care, as would justify our comparing it with the 
great national Doric and Ionic orders of that age. 

In itself, the invention of the Corinthian ord(;r points most distinctly 
to the period of the decline of pure art in Greece, when phonetic sculpture 
degenerated into mere msthetie carving, and a degenerate race wore, content 
to supply the place of an art that could only be exercised hy the highest order 
of intellect, with one which any matter-of-fact mason can execute-, and which, 
indeed, is better done by a painstaking carver than by any true artist. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the order in itself is probably a more 
beautiful one than the Doric, and, if executcal with ccjual purity and taste, 
a Corinthian portico or temple is a more perfect and elegant work of art 
than a Doric one, provided neither of them have any phonetic scidpturc 
nor any painting to aid in the general effect ; but, I think, no one can 
hesitate between the two orders in their completeness, and that the portico 
of the Parthenon, as finished in the age of Pcsricles, was infinitely superior 
in every respect to any Corinthian portico ever erected in ancient days, or 
which can now be conceived even by the most exuberant imagination. 


(JAIIVATIDES 

The Caryatides, or female figures supporting entablatures, was another 
form of an order towards which the Greeks w'cre tending in the age of 
decline, and of all those they did attempt was certainly the one the taste 
of which was most questionable. Generally it is assumed that, like the 
sloping jambs of the doorways, the Greeks borrowed this from the 
Egyptians : such, however, could not have been the case ; at least I do 
not know of one instance of such a thing on the banks of the Nile, nor 
of any tendency towards such a form, which is so essentially foreign to the 
spirit of their art. It is true, they sometimes placed colossi in front of the 
square piers which supported their i-ntablatures, but in no instance did 
the figure either bear, or assist in bearing, any architectural member ; and 
the pier behind the figure was always made stronger and more solid than 
the other pillars, so as to take away even the semblance of the idea of the 
figure itself being wanted for that purpose. 

In Assyria, no Caryatide figure has yet been found : but if the Greeks 
did not invent it, it must, I think, have come from that (juartcr, it is so 
completely in the spirit of their art : and, though I cannot prove it, I feel 
convinced that the throne of their monarchs (it, of course, was a large 
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platform), and their galleries, and such-like, must have been supported by 
figures. Indeed, at Persepolis,* we frequently find rows of figures (in this 
case always males) bearing entablatures on their uplifted hands, as in 
woodcut No. 23 ; and though this is not the mode adopted by the Greeks, 
the idea is the same, and at all events it is much more like it than any- 
thing found in Egypt. It must also be borne in mind, that the only 
example of it found in Greece is in conjunction with an Ionic building, 
essentially Asiatic, and essentially oppos(;d to anything African. 

In the example in the triple temple on the Acropolis (woodcut No. 53), 
No. I the artist certainly has done all he 

could do, by making the figures as 
solid and as architectural as possible, 
and by lightening the entablature to 
as great an extent as was consistent 
with apparent stability, so as to avoid 
as far as possible the inherent awkward- 
ness of his design ; but, notwith- 
standing this, it requires all our fond 
faith in Grecian art to prevent our 
condemning at once so manifest an 
absurdity as employing statues, repre- 
senting living figures, to do the duty 
of stone pillars. If placed in front 
of stone piers, as the Egyptians used 
them, they would be infinitely less 
objectionable ; and in that case, per- 
haps, the entablature might be broken 
and project over their heads, and a 
vase, as an acrotcriou, be placed over it 
without much seeming incongruity : 
provided always that sufficient ma- 
sonry existed, independent of the 
* figures, to support any roof or ma- 

sonry that might exist over them. As ornaments to windows, or door- 
ways, or chimneypieces, in modern times, they might be used with the best 
effect, but never as they were used by the Greeks during the decay of art. 

The annexed woodcut represents one of Greek workmanship found at 

; S(;o the woi ks of Kci- roi tor, ’re.\ier, uiid I' laiulin utul Coste. imssun. 
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Rome, and now in the British Museum, and is more elegant as a statue 
than those at Athens, though certainly less suited than they arc to do 
duty as a pillar ; and it is ditBcult to understand what kind of entablature 
could be placed over it, of sufficient lightness to avoid the (ffiect of either 
crushing the figure or of being so flimsy as to be insufficient for the 
purposes of a roof, at least of an architectural one. 


IIYI'yETHKOX. 

There is nothing connected with the disposition of Grecian temples 
which has given rise to so much controversy as the mode in which they 
were lighted ; it is one of the few points on which we have no direct 
authority from the buildings themselves, and can now scarce hope to 
obtain any ; for all the roofs were supported by wooden beams, and these 
having perished, as all wood must in two thousand years, the roofs have 
fallen in, and have been so com[)lctely destroyed as to leave no indication 
of their original arrangement. 

In ancient authors ^there is, perhaps, only one passage that can be said 
to bear directly on the subject, the well-known one in the first section 
of th(! first book of Vitruvius ; here, howesver, unfortunately, the tc.xt is so 
corrupt that scarcely two MSS. agree as to the words of the author, and 
it would be difficult to find an example of more misplaced ingenuity than 
has been exercised by writers to make the disputed passage agree with 
their own views. It appears, however, of no consecjucnce whatever to 
the present question what the original words of Vitruvius were, for the 
context shews that he is speaking of decastyle temples, and these only ; 
and as the word “ Athens” certainly occiirs, he could only refer to the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius in that city, which, from its size and disposition, most 
probably had Ji kind of court in its interior to light the cell : but whether 
it had or not, as there is no Doric decastyle temple in existence, we must 
look elsewhere for information. 

Many authors, who have been shocked at the clumsiness with which 
modern architects restore the hypaithron, which is always done l)y merely 
removing the roof off the cell and exposing the latter to the weather as an 
open court, have denied its existence altogether, and found, among other 
passages, one in Strabo, where it is said that, if the statue of Jupiter had 
risen, its head would have pierced the roof, proving the existence of one 
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over it ;* and another in Pausanias.f in which he says^that in front of the 
statbe of Jupiter at Olympia, there was a sinking in the floor to contain 
the oil used to preserve the ivory statue from the dampness of the situa- 
tion, while, on the contrary, water was hsed for the same purpose in the 
Parthenon, because the Acropolis at Athefis was .dry and rocky,— •pre- 
cautions which would have been absurd had the statues- been exposed to 
the atmosphere in open courts;, while, on the other hand, there are 
several intimattons elsewhere of artificial lights biuning in the cells of the 
temples. ! To the former objection I shall return presently ; with regard 
to the latter, I would merely remark that it would be quite as logical to 
reason ftom the practice of the Roman Catholics burning candles upon 
their altars, and lamps before the host, that there are no windows in their 
cathedrals and churches at the present day. 

I can perfectly understand that a gloomy semi-Etruscan or Pelasgic 
superstition, like that of Room, should be content with the mysterious 
glare of a lamp in the small cells of their temples, to which the public 
were not admitted, and where they neither had statues fit to be seen nor 
works of art that any one cared to look at ; but it appears quite impossible 
that an artistic people like the Greeks should have been content with such 
gloom : their whole art is cheerful and sunny, and to suppose that they 
would shut out the bright light of day from their beautiful temples, or 
from such works of art as the Minerva Parthenon or the Jupiter Olympius 
of Phidias, and light them by such imperfect artificial means as we know 
they only could command, is something to my mind so strange, that, if I 
found a distinct assertion to that effect, — in a Roman author at least, — I 
should feel very much inclined to dispute it even now. At the same time, 
if I thought the Greeks opened the roofs of their temples as modern archi- 
tects do for them, I confess I should be placed in the dilemma of scarce 
being able to choose of which fault I would accuse the Greeks : but I have 
a higher opinion of their art than to suppose they were guilty of either. 

In attempting, however, to arrive at clearer notions on this important 
subject, it is needless to refer to the written authorities ; had they con- 
tained a solution of the problem, it would have been answered long ago. 
Even Pausanias, from whom we should expect most, is singularly silent 
on this subject. It was apparently a thing that every body knew and 
miderstood, and therefore he did not think it necessary to stop and 
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describe it ; just as a , modern tourist, when he has said that such a building 
is ornamented with a portico of six or eight Grecian Doric, or Corinthian 
pillars, ptjsses on, and does not stop to define and describe what a Doric 
or Corinthian pillar is : every one knows, and he has said enough. Had 
there been anything singular in the mode in which any one temple was 
lighted, he might have stopped to describe it, but they were probably all 
lighted in the same manner, and all the world were acquainted with it. 

We must turn, therefore, to the temples themselves, and sec if they 
will help us to a solution; atid taking first one of the simplest and 
smallest, that of Apollo Epicurius at Phigalia,* let us try and understand 
its arrangement. (See Plate III. woodcut 49.) The first thing that strikes 
one is the existence of a sculptured frieze (now in the British Museum) 
running round the cell, at the height of the external frieze of the Doric 
order of the temple. Supposing the cell roofed in any way, every one 
must see that it is quite impossible that sculpture so placed could have 
been properly lighted by any artificial means, for in that case the lights 
must have been below the level of the figures ; besides, no frieze can be 
properly lighted by artificial light, unless it was in only one direction, 
and was illuminated by one lamp of sufficient power to light up the whole. 
I need not say the. Creeks could not command this; and I defy any one 
now, even with gas and all the mechanical means we can command, to 
do this as it should be done : nor need I add that the Greeks would 
never have placed such a work of art in a position where it must remain 
in the dark, or be lighted so as to make it literally ludicrous. 

The architects who restored this temple for Stewart’s “ Athens,” as well 
as M. Blouet,+ felt this, and, to avoid the difficulty, omitted the roof over 
the cell altogether, making it merely an open court — a sham temple, in 
short, a peristyle and dead wall surrounding nothing ; such ideas, I know, 
occur quite naturally to architects nowadays, but never were executed 
anywhere except by them ; so that this, certainly, is not the solution of 
the problem. 

On looking attentively at the plan, it will be observed that the distance 
from the external frieze to the internal one is very nearly the same as 
that of the two internal friezes from one another, so that if the temple 
had three roof^ they would be as nearly as possible of equal widths. But 


* See Supplement to Stewurt’s “Athens,” vol. v. PI. I. to X. 
I Expedition Scientifique de la Moree. 
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a more striking peculiarity is, that all the internal pillars fall exactly 
between the external ones, and in a manner that could not be accidental, 
for those at the inner end of the cclla (a, a) are brought forward in a 
manner that would be clumsy in the extreme if it were not for some 
strong motive; and the mode in which the last one at the other end is 
stuck against the front wall of the cell is equally awkward and difficult to 
account for, as the inner pillars never could be seen in conjunction with 
the outer ones. The oljject, however, of all this arrangement becomes 
apparent at once, if wc assume that they desired that the principal 
drainage of the roof should fall between the external columns, not against 
them so as to corrode them, as otherwise it would inevitably do. The 
annexed ground plan, with the plan, transverse and longitudinal sections 
of a portion of the roof of the temple, shewn in Plate TIL, will explain 
better than words can do what I believe to be the mode in which the roof 
was arranged and the temple lighted. 

Constructively, I cannot sec a single objection to this mode of lighting 
the temple. The small portion of rain that would fall on the reverse roof 
could easily be drained off by a pipe at either end of the cell, or in some 
temples returned to the exterior by pipes laid over the roof of the peri- 
style ; or, if these arc thought too refined modes for the Greeks, if allowed 
to drop through holes in the gutter into vases placed on the floor of tin; 
temple it could cause no inconvenience, and the openings could be easily 
protected by cither curtains or shutters so as to prevent the rain beating in. 

Artistically, no mode of lighting has been discovered more pleasing 
than that of an elevated clerestory, which this in fact is ; and if this were 
the mode adopted by the Greeks wc have; not yet improved on it. Of 
its internal effect, I think no one can doubt; and externally it neither 
breaks the ridge of the roof nor its lower termination, nor in any view 
can it be said to break the outline of the temple : but it relieves the 
monotony of the great flat expanse of the sides of the roof, in a manner 
which 1 should think extremely pleasing to the eye, and which it would 
always be desirable to introduce when a reason at the same time can 
be assigned for ‘its use. 

Assuming tliis for the present, if we turn to other Greek temples 
known or suspected of being hypmthral, we shall find the same system 
apply with equal ease to all ; to none more so than the great one at 
Pacstum, where so much of the internal structure of the cell still remains. 
In this instance, however, the hypaethron is so high, and relatively so 
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narrow, that the architect has not thought it necessary to attend to 
throwing the drainage between the outer columus, because all that is 
required for internal effect is that the reverse roof cannot be seen from 
any part of the interior : the counter-sunk opening may here have been 
so small as to render that precaution quite nugatory. In this temple, 
as, indeed, in the greater number of Doric ones, the stairs an; plainly 
indicated by which the attendants had access to the curtains or shutters 
by which the hypaethron was closed ; and I believe, if they have not been 
found in alh it is because they have not been looked for.* If my theory 
is not correct, of what use were these stairs? They were not put there 
without some motive, and wliat their meaning is has not yet l)een 
explained. 

The great temple of Jupiter at Agrigentum is one of the exce[)tion!il 
buildings that sometimes let us into a 
secret which is not easily detected in more 
regular ones, and is the one that first led 
me to take this view of the mode in which 
Greek temples were lighted. The annexed 
plan (woodcut No. 59) shews an immense 
cell, at least 230 feet long by 50 wide and 
70 high, which no one will, 1 am sure, 
contend was ever lighted by lam[)S. Mr. 

Cockerell,! from whom the plan is taken, 
has, in his restoration, admitted the light 
correctly enough into the side aisles (except | { 
that in a Doric building the jambs could 
not have been sloping), but how he could 
help seeing that the centre was lighted by 
windows between the Talamones 1 cannot 
understand. To me it appears so easy to 
effect this, and so self-evident that this was 
the mode by which light was introduced 
into the cell, that I am content to refer the 
proof to the annexed woodcut (No. (50), which, without pretending to 
minute accuracy, or to being an ornamental restoration, at least explains 

* In ono of the temples of Selinu.s, a in tlio thickness of the wall. See Hitii 
circular spiral stone slair is placed on an and Zanth's “Arch, ,Anl. de Sicile 
angle of the cell, instead of the usual stairs t Stewart's “Athens,” vol. v. 
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how it could be done, and with a little pains it would not be difficult 
to shew how it could be done ornamentally. 


No. 60. 



Temple of Jupiter nt Ap^ripenturn. 


The instantia criicis of this or any other theory of lighting will 
probably always be the mysti<; temple at Eleusis, regarding which we have 
more written details than any other. The annexed plan* will shew its 
; , j general disposition, in strict accordance 



Temple ot'Ueres, at Klevisi.?. 


with such remains as have been found : 
unfortunately, they arc fewer and less pei- 
fect than of most others. 

The principal authority here is the well- 
known passage in Plutarch, wherein he 
informs us that Coroebus began to build 
the temple, and proceeded so far as to 
erect the lower columns and their epis- 
tylia (of the interior, of course, for we 
know from Vitruvius that the external 
portico was added afterwards by l^hilonf ) ; 
on his death, Metagenes of Xypetes added 


the galleries, diazoma ? and the upper columns ; while Xenocles the 


I, of course, reject the very absurd re- possible, as that one is. Whether 1 am 

Ktt)ration proposed by Mr. Gandy in the right or wrong, that certainly never wm^ 

Dilettanti volume of “ Anlitjuities of At- executed in Greece, 
tica. ’ Xo Greek ever designed anything f Vitruv. in pviefat. vii. 
so artistically bad, or so constructively iin- 
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(Iholargian constructed the clerestory with the roof over the principal part.* 





I’his passage, as well as every other I am acquainted with, a[)pears to uie 
])crfectly clear from the restoration I have given ; for it is quite clear tliai 
tlie temple could be lightened or darkened at pleasure, and any kind (il 
scenic machinery be used from the galleries between the three roofs 1)\ 
which 1 suppose the temple to have been covered. Whether in this 
instance the whole of the water from the centre and reverse roofs wil^ 
allowed to drain into the central gutter or not, I do not know ; but, I'njin 
the form of the pediment in front, 'I should be inclined to suppose the 
lights only were, as in other temples, counter-sunk. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory mode of settling this (jnestion, .so lar 
as this temple is concerned, would be to itajuire where the Elcusiman 
mysteries came from, and, consequently, what building this tenq)le most 
resembled, as it is so unlike most of the temples of the Greeks. I belicvi 
there is very little doubt but that the mysteric's came from Egypt ; and 
we know of no building at all resembling this except the hyi)ostyle lialls 
of that people. If any one will take the trouble to compare the section ol' 
the one at Karnac (Plate IT.) with this one, or the plan of that of tlu 
Ithamession (woodcut No. 3), or the plan and section of the temple 
(woodcuts I and 5), T think they will sec that the one is literally only 
a translation into Greek of the other; and it seems to me absurd to 
suppose;, that while the Egyptians had been so long familiar with this 
beautiful mode of lighting their interiors, the Greeks should have re- 
mained in ignorance of it: for not ordy arc the great Egyptian halls so 
hghted, but the cells of all the temples of which the remains are sufh- 
cieutly perfect to shew how it was done. It is true the Egyptians had an 

" Plut'ircli ill Pericl. The G reek word timis, 1 translate “ rlorcfstoiy.’ ( an any 
opaion^ on whirh the whole controversy one suggest a better ? 
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advantage in their flat roofs and rainless climate, but I think the Greek 
mode, as I have restored it, gets over this difficulty without much incon- 
venience, and makes the mode of lighting as beautiful, artistically, and 
ns perfect, constructively, as that of the Egyptians. 

The same system, if applied to the Parthenon, or to the Temple of 

Jupiter at Olympia, will be found 
to fit them as well as those temples 
I have mentioned above. In the 
former temple, the friezes form 
the same proportion as at Phigalia, 
or divide the roof into three equal 
parts exactly, but the internal 
columns do not appear to have 
stciion of iarUK noil. been placcd symmetrically in 

length with reference to tlie external ones, which may be accounted for 
either by supposing that it w'as not considered, constructively, of importance 
in a marble temple where the drainage could not corrode, or, artistically, 
worth attending to when the temple was 
placcd so high that its roof could not be 
seen from any spot in the Acropolis, so that 
the architect felt himself at liberty to attend 
only to the internal symmetry without attend- 
ing in this respect to that of the exterior. 

As I said before, I believe that Vitruvius 
was thinking of the decastyle temple of 
Jupiter ()lyin[)ius when he described what 
he meant by a hypacthral temple, and I 
(•onceive that the mode which he describes 
was really adopted for that temple owing 
to the difficulty of introducing a sufficient 
quantity of light from openings that must 
have been sixty or seventy feet, at least, 
above the floor of the cell, and that, con- 
sequently, the architect adopted the plan of 
a small court immediately within the por- 
tico, as shewn in the annexed woodcut 
(No. 64), probably with a double gallery round it, and lighted the cell 
from a large window ; which might easily have been hid, or at least so 
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masked by the upper gallery as not to be a deformity, and at the same 
time to light the cell in as pleasing a manner as the one which the lower 
proportions of the Doric order enabled its architects so successfully to 
adopt. 

I need scarcely say more on this subject at present, as the drawings 
explain it more clearly than the text can do, and if it is to be a matter 
of controversy, I may wait to see what may be said against it : for myself, 
1 can see no objection, for, so far as my reading goes, 1 do not know of 
one single passage in any author l)earing cither directly or indirectly on 
the subject that contradicts tins view, or that tlic mode I have adopted 
docs not clearly and satisfactorily explain ; nor is there any Creek temple 
to which it cannot be applied, or which, in like manner, shews any remains 
that favour another view. Neither can I see any constructive or artistic 
difficulty to prevent its adoption by the Greeks, nor by ourselves, if wc 
insist on repeating Grecian buildings instead of inventing others for our- 
selves. For my own self, therefore, I consider the (piestion as settled, and 
only hope that any one who finds fault with it, will suggest a better. 


POLYCIIIIOM Y. 

Till within the last few years, it was a disputed point whether or not 
the Greeks painted the exteriors of their temples : sufficient remains of 
painting, however, have been found, both in Gre(!ce and Sicily, to prove 
beyond all doubt that they did so. Ilut, even if this had not been the case, 
I should certainly have been inclined to assert it, even though I might not 
have been able to satisfy others that it was so : for wc know that from a 
very earl}’’ age the Egyptians not only painted the architectural members of 
their buildings, but covered their walls with coloured pictures of men, 
and animals, and inanimate things ; and though 1 can understand that, if 
it had not been done before, the thing might never have suggested itself to 
the Greeks, still, when they saw it done in a neighbouring country, and 
saw the beautiful effect it produced, it is almost impossible that they 
should neglect so ready a means of heightening and improving the effect 
of a building. For it must be borne in mind, that one of the first rules 
of all true art is “ to use every available means to produce in the best 
possible manner the best possible effect;” and that colour is one of the 
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readiest and easiest modes of doing this, all nature and all art most plainly 
prove. Even we admit the fact in the interior of our houses, for we never 
leave our walls quite without it ; and we have lately discovered that what 
improves the effect of a room may improve the interior of a church or 
public building, which in our thoughtless habits we had till lately quite 
overlooked. Some day we may take yet another step in advance, and find 
out that what improves one side of a wall may also improve the other ; and 
if designed on a larger and bolder scale, or, in other words, in a manner 
appropriate to the situation, I know of nothing that covdd contribute so 
easily to heighten architectural effect as the addition of a little polycliromy ; 
and what, perhaps, may be considered even a more powerful reason for the 
attempt, is that it would cost very much less money than the carved orna- 
ments on which our architecture almost (aitirely depends now for its 
effect. 

As used by the Grecsks, however, wc have to regret that they employed 
it only in so ephemeral a manner, as they seem only to have applied water- 
colour to the surface of marble when the building was of that material, 
or on plaster when the temple was of stone, and it has in almost every 
case been washed off the one or peeled off witli the other. I'hcy neither 
countersunk their patterns as the Egyptians did, nor inlaid them or used 
variegated materials, as they might have done, and as is dom; in India to 
the present day, with the very best effect ; and the consc(iucnce is, that 
while we can judge perfectly of what was effected on the banks of the 
Nile or the Ganges, it is only in tlu; mind’s eye that we judge of the true 
effect of one of the beautiful temples of Greece, when every part of it was 
adorned with scul[)ture or relieved with painting. 

The mode in which I conceive the colour to have been used appeal’s 
to have been by first painting the mouldings with honeysuckles, scrolls, and 
all those ornaments which wc find afterwards carved in the richer Ionic 
orders, then relieving the sculpture by a blue or neutral tint background, 
and tinting it so as to correspond and be in tone with the rest ; but the 
mass of colour and art must have been applied to the walls of the cell, 
which were in fact the great picture-frames of the temple. To the height 
of six or eight feet, at least, I conceive that they must have been covered 
by a rich dark dado ; and above that, in one, two, or three rows, with 
pictures of processions, scenes from the life of the deity, and generally by 
such myths as the Greeks were never tired of repeating, and sought to 
express by every means and in every place. The Panthenaic frieze I look 
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on as a procession that would have been painted on any less rich temple, 
but here was carved as a crowning ornament* or capital to the great 
picture, below, in a situation where relief and accentuation would add very 
much to the effect of the frieze itself, and also by contrast afford relief 
to the flat paintings. It is probable that all the scenes on temple walls 
were in one or, at most, in two colours, like those on the vases, relieved 
only by a differently coloured ground. A greater number of colours would 
be required for sculpture, but for monumental painting one generally is 
enough; more than two would be in excess, and in great danger of 
degenerating into vulgarity. 


INVISinLE CURVE. 

Considerable discussion has lately been excited by the discovery of 
what has been called, and properly so, an invisible curve in the stylobate; 
and architrave of the Parthenon ;• and some enthusiasts have been willing 
to believe, that the reason why all our attempts to imitate Creek architecture 
have been so cold and poor has arisen from our neglecting this important 
feature. 

There is a passage in Vitruvius f which, properly understood, would 
have led us to suspect the existence of such a curve ; and, so far as the 
ends of temples are concerned, there ajjpears to be no difliculty in ac- 
counting for its existence, us any one may satisfy hims(;lf who will go into 
a railway-station or any place; where the roof is form(;d of two sloping 
rafters connected by a tie rod; though the latter, from its position > 


Tlioro has recently hecn some tu1l\ of 
coinplctin*^ tlio copy of the Parthenon, callrd 
the national monument, on the Calton 
Hill, Kdiuhurgh ; such a building will, I 
fear, never he anything fdse tliaii a “ folly.” 
Still, if carried ont with knowh*dge and 
taste, it might give us a means of judging 
of some arts which are now lost; tuid, if 
painted and sculptured as the Parthenon 
was, it would be the only complete specimen 
of Greek architecture in Europe. The roof 
could easily be managed, for we can paint 


and glaze tilc.^ to last almost for ever; and 
by inlaying the patterns on the cornices and 
walls in (‘oloured cement, they might be 
made as durable as the stone itself. Me- 
chanically, th(^ thing is easy, and it might 
he a more useful lesson in art than the 
nation has yet laam taught ; hut who is to 
conceive, and, more than this, who is to 
(farry through such a design against all the 
prejudice and tracasnerie to which he or 
they would be exposed? 
f Book I. chap. 3. 
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must necessarily be straight, in every instance it appears broken or bent 
in the centre,* and it was to correct the defect arising from this optical 
deception that the acamilli ii/ijuires were introduced. 

So far, I think, there is no difliciilty; but it is found in the Partlienon 
that the sides also arc curved to twice the extent of the ends : or, in other 
words, the rise in the centre of the step at the east and west ends being 
between two and three inches, that in the centre of the sides is between 
four and five, while the above explanation will not in any way apply to 
account for its existence here ; and it will not do to say that, because the 
Greeks did it in one place they repeated it in another, for they did nothing 
without a good and sufficient reason, and that reason we juust discover, or 
confess that the problem is still unsolved. My own impression is, that it 
is here nothing more than a drainage curve; for it will be observed! that 
the whole of the west end is higher than the east end of the temple, and 
that the south-west angle is higher than any of the other three angles, 
which takes away considerably from the minute parabolic accuracy 
Mr. Penrose would willingly persuade himself J the architects were 
attempting; and, besides, the centre or highest point of his parabola 
falls exactly where I have placed the commencement of the hypuethron, 
and falls most rapidly with it towards the cast : so that it would bo of 
considerable use in assisting the drainage in that direction. Our superior 
mechanical means would enable us to get over this with less difficulty ; 
but it seems (juitc in the spirit of Greek architecture that they should 
take this open and honest way of accomplishing it. The other and 
smaller curve, towards the west, was necessary to counterbalance this, so 
that the temple might not have the appearance of slipping down hill. 


Thf first place 1 noticed this ojflical 
deception was in the new foundry built at 
CaleuttM, in So strong was the de- 

ception there that every one renuirked it, 
till, at last, the snperintendino engineer, 
fearing that it really was the case, and that 
the raft(‘rs were not bearing properly on 
the ties, had it carefully levelled with a 
theodolite; and though this sliewod that 
the rods w'ore (piite st raight, he could not 
satisfy himself of the fact till a scaffolding 
was re-erectf'd and the thing subjected to 
actual direct mcasiireinent. An account of 
this was published by M. Prinsep in the 


“dounial of the Asiatic Soc/’ vol. iv. 
p. 113. 

f See Mr. Penrose’s letters to the Dilet- 
tanti Society, p. 5. Lend. 1847. 

I Since tlio above was written, Mr. Pen- 
rose read a paj)er to the Jloyal Institute of 
British Architects, in which he admits the 
same explanation for the ends, and used the 
above illustration as I lent it to him, hut 
was unable to suggest any plausihlo theoiy 
for the curve at the sides, except the ma- 
thematical one : perhaps by the time his 
most valuable researches are published he 
may have found a better. 
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If this is not the true explanation, let some one suggest a better, — I 
cannot. But to suppose that such an invisible curve as this introduced 
into our porticos or peristyles would take away from their cold and 
unartistic effect, appears to me the very ractapliysics of art. The idea 
that a form, the existence of which can only be detected by the most 
perfect mathematical instruments, should be a cause of beauty in a visible 
and tangible object, is what I can neither understand nor apiu’cciate. I 
hope, however, it will be tried in the next portico we build, l^erhaps the 
failure of the experiment may convince men that something more is 
wanted to produce a true! specimen of art than such abject servility, as 
copying not only what we can see but what our eyes will not enable, us to 
detect even when pointed out. We liave long copied what we do not 
understand. It seems carrying the system to its acme of absurdity, to 
attempt also to copy what we cannot sec. 


SYMMJ'ri'KlCAL ItFAi ULAlil'J'Y, 

The commonly assumed symmetrical regularity is a property of (iieek 
architecture, regarding vvliicli I must say a few words before leaving this 
part of my subject. It is, however, a property which only lixists in the 
imagination of the moderns, for no style is freer from its absurdities 
than that of the fl reeks. 

It is true their temples arc all perfectly so, and if cut down the 
centre the one side exactly coxTcsponds with the other, and if cut across 
the one end is at least very similar to the other ; for they treated the 
pronaos, naos, and opisthodomus as parts of one whole, which in fact 
they were, and made them, in consequence, perfectly symmetrical. But 
so did the Gothic architects ; their churches or cathedrals were always 
designed as symmetrical buildings, and a line drawn through the centre, 
east and west, divides the building into two equal and like halves, unless 
some local necessity forced and motived a departure from the rule. The 
steeple was sometimes treated symmetrically with the body of the church, 
but as often as a distinct member. The vestry, or chapter-house, always 
so ; and all halls, refectories, and dormitories, though generally symmetrical 
in themselves, are alw'ays designed as distinct and separate buildings, and 
placed as most appropriate and convenient, without reference to any syra- 
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metry with each other. Indeed, so fully are we aware of this in Grothic, that 
architects often stick on false gables and make false and unmeaning breaks 
to produce this iiTegularity, which is assumed to be a characteristic of this 
style, and of this style only, instead of being one of the fundamental laws 
of true architecture in every part of the globe. 

If we had no other proof of the knowledge of it by the Greek archi- 
tects than is found in the little triple temple in the Acropolis, that alone 
would be sufficient to prove how fully aware the Greeks were of its 
importance, and how studiously they avoided the falsehood and absurdity 
the contrary system inevitably leads into. 

Looking at the plan and elevation of it (woodcut 53), it wilt be seen 
that the main building is divided into two apartments by a wall running 
across the centre. A modern architect, or even a Roman,* would simply 
have made an entrance at each end, facing one another, and thus have 
preserved the external regularity without any trouble or difficulty; but 
with a Greek this was impossible. A portico for the entrance to the 
second temple was placed on one side, neither in the centre nor at one 
end, but beyond the end, so as to require one third of it to be backed 
by a false wall ; and, besides, he placed it on a lower level, so that not 
one line of this portico ranged with or ran into any other line or moulding 
of the main building. In like manner, for the third part, or portico, 
where probably the sacred olive-tree grew, the; architect used a different 
order altogether, and placed it so that none of its lines above the base 
should correspond with any of th(^ lines of cither of the two other parts ; 
so that it was impossible for any one, looking at this building, not to 
perceive that it \vas not one thing but three things he was looking at : 
and I do not think any Gothic architect ever marked his interior more 
distinctly externally, or, at least, ever went so much out of his way and 
took so much pains to do so. 

In the propyla at Athens this is more easily seen than in their 
temples; and when some architect can be induced to represent them 
as they are and were, not as he con(!cives they should be, this will be 
clear enough, 'I'hc centre part, as one apartment, was of course symme- 
trical; but the wings were studiously separated from the main design, 
and one wing made unlike the other. On one side was placed in front 
the little temple of Nike Apteros, at a most incongruous angle, and on 


* See double Temple of Venus and Rome, at Rome. 
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the other a pedestal, whose axis was, of course, different from that of 
every other part; on the sides of the main building were placed other 
smaller opes: but it is quite amusing to observe wliat jiains wore taken 
lest any one lino of one should run into any line of any other ; and the 
whole group was placed so as to be as unsymmetrical n ith the Parthenon, 
or with any other building, as was possible. 

At Eleusis, this is even more apparent; as there the two propyla, 
and the great temple of Ceres, and the smaller one of Diana, are arranged 
with a degree of irregularity that seems almost carrying the thing too far. 
At Rhamnus, two temples standing almost touching one another have 
still their axes at different angles: and, indeed, wherever in Creece we 
find two buildings, even though temples, or however similar in purpose, 
placed in juxtaposition, we are sure to find the architect taxing his inge- 
nuity to the utmost to produce an irregularity that shall prevent the 
possibility of their being taken for one or even for [)arts of the same 
design. 

Had we any remains of their domestic or civil buildings, it would 
not now be required to notice or to insist upon what is so self-evident : 
for to suppose that a people so eminently artistic as the Creeks could for 
one instance tolerate a falsehood in art, is to shew but little knowledge of 
either what art is or how the Greeks pjactised it. They could not be 
ignorant that one of the first, and, indeed, the fundamental canon of true 
art in architecture, is that the exterior of a building shall in every part and 
every detail express the interior as correctly as it is |)ossible it can be 
done; and that all attempts to make two or more small things look like 
one large one, or any btiilding look like what it is not, or as if belonging 
to another age from that in which it was erected, are vicious and false, 
and can only residt in a direct falsehood covering an ill-concealed deceit. 

At a future stage of this work I shall be able to shew that our absurd 
regularity system is an invention of the Italian architects, in the worst 
age of an attempted revival of classical art ; and that we, by adopting it 
from them, have not only stopped all true progress in art, and spoiled all 
our public buildings, but have spent ten times the money on them that 
would have been necessary had w'e followed the dictates of common sense 
and true taste ; and while hunth-eds, under their guidance, would have pro- 
duced lasting beauty, it has required thousands to patch up an unsightly 
falsehood, which no one believes and which, at least, every one can detect 
by turning round the corner. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

Were I writing an essay on Grecian art for its own sake only, or 
were I attempting to illustrate the general theory of art from the modes 
in whieh it was practised by that people, without reference to other 
nations or times, it miglit be necessary to say a great deal more on 
the subject of their architecture than is contained in the above few pages. 
There arc, however, so few problems connected with the subject which 
may not be better illustrated from the far more numerous and better 
preserved specimens of Gothic or other Christian forms of art, ^hat I 
prefer leaving them till I come to that branch of my subject ; all that is 
really required here being to ascertain as correctly as possible the peculiar 
form of Gixjcian art, and its exact position in the scale of arts, that we 
may be enabled to compare it with others, and derive from such com- 
parison those lessons which it inevitably teaches, and which are in 
themselves more useful than any direct instruction we can obtain from 
the study of the art by itself. 

As I said before, the principal merit of Grecian art, as an object 
of study, consists in its being the cxj)rcssion of the most intellectual 
and civilised people that we arc acquainted with, from the earliest times 
up to the Reformation in the sixteenth century. It by no means, 
however, follows necessarily from this that their architecture was the 
most perfect, as many circumstances might have contributed to their 
neglect of this individual art, even when they were aiming at perhaps 
attaining perfection in others. Had, for instance, Greece remained 
Pclasgic, though she might have left us innumerable tumuli, or specimens 
of her skill in working metals, or making vases, she would not have left 
tis one single specimen of architecture, properly so called ; and this without 
our being able to predicate from her neglect of such an art that she was 
either less or more civilised or artistic than another people, who may 
have used this art as their principal mode of utterance, which the 
Greeks certainly did not, but, on the contrary, always looked upon it 
as a subordinate and auxiliary mode of expression; though, perhaps, 
the greatest merit of their art, considered as a whole, consists in the 
perfection with which they assigned to each art its exact and appropriate 
place, and with a strong tendency to employ the higher phonetic ones 
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at the expense of those which were lower. If wo view it in this light, wc 
shall not only be better able to appreciate its real merits, but to under- 
stand many of the most striking phenomena connected with its history. 

Of these, one of the most striking is its extraordinary immutability ; 
for if we observe their architecture during the period of the greatest artistic 
activity in Greece, we find that all that was effected during the three cen- 
turies that elapsed from the time of Cypselus to that of Alexander the 
Great, was to elongate sliglitly a column they had borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and generally to improve the form of the mouldings, so as to 
make them nearly perfect mathematical forms, instead of others traccal 
merely by the eye, and generally to perfect the, masonry and construction 
to a very considerable exfent : but they neither invented a new mcml)er 
nor a new form, nor even a new arrangement of tliose forms which they 
had adopted in the infancy of their arts. Compared with tliis, hlgyptian 
art was one of rapid progress and bold innovation, at least during the; 
three centuries that preceded its downfal, under the first kings of the 
nineteenth dynasty. There is no one king during that period that did 
not introduce into architecture more novelties than Greece attempted 
during the whole period. 

Another peculiarity is their general contempt for size as a mode of 
expression. Their largest temples were the I’arthenon, and tlic temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia, but these arc very small when com[)ared with 
those of Ephesus, or Agrigentum, or 8elinns : the same money, however, 
and the same trouble that were bestowed on tlu! Grecian (-xamples would 
have erected far larger temples than those of Ionia or Sicily. But in 
this, as well as in their disregard of architectural novelties, I think the 
Greeks judged correctly in sacrificing mere technic architecture to the 
other (jualities they were trying to attain. Generally speaking, their 
temples are sufficiently large and important for the effect reciuircd to 
save them from insignificance ; not, it is true, as w(! find them co{)ied in 
modern times, but placed, as the Greeks always strove to place them, 
on the highest spot available, so that their situation alone gave them 
an elevation the building had not in itself : and, also, it must be borne 
in mind, that, when surrounded by buildings, it was only the flat-roofed, 
low, one-storied dwellings of those days ; so that the same l)uildings 
which would be low and mean in a modern city were lofty and imposing 
in ancient Greece. 

Even in the form of their temples the Greeks shewed singularly little 

3 F 
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invention, and indulged in almost less variety than even in their details. 
In itself, no form can be more commonplace and less artistic than that of 
a rectangle twice the length of its breadth. The Greeks, however, appear 
tff have adopted it, in spite of its inherent frigidity and want of ex- 
pression, because an unbroken colonnade will always appear very much 
longer than one in which the continuity is interrupted, and any break or 
variety would have required a very considerable extension in length to 
have insured the same apparent size ; and, at the same time, the frequent 
columns, and consequent narrow intcrcolumniation, were calculated to 
give the greatest apparent height with the least possible dimensions : so 
that by adopting a simple rectangle, and repeating the same unvaried 
member as frequently as possible, they attained all the apparent size they 
wanted, without the vulgarity of immense masses, or without taking their 
sculpture and painting too far from the eye, or contrasting it with such 
masses as would have made it look diminutive, unless executed on a 
scale which would have been not only inconvenient but in some cases 
almost impossible. 

These and others that might be addiiccd are good reasons why 
Grecian architecture should have been technically inferior to the arts of 
other nations, and why it should be no reproach to the arts of that 
people to say that in architecture they were surpassed, both in power 
of invention and in variety and boldness of effect, by the Egyptian — and 
more especially by the Gothic artists in the middle ages ; and, viewed 
in the light of its technic merits alone, I have little doubt but that every 
candid inquirer will rank it lower than either of these two forms of art. 
.iEsthetically, however, it has some merits they cannot boast of ; not in 
the general form or disposition of the whole building, for that is tame, 
not to say commonplace, but in the form and disposition of the 
mouldings and details, in which the style surpasses every other ; but 
were a Gothic cathedral executed with the elegance in alt its mouldings, 
and the same purity of form in every part, as if the most elegant and 
educated mind conceivable had directed and pervaded every stroke of 
the chisel, the Gothic would be not only technically, but aesthetically, the 
more perfect of the two. Generally speaking, however, both the Egyptian 
and Gothic styles arc singularly deficient in this respect ; and where we 
may dwell for ever on the miniitcst curve of the Parthenon, and find 
always new pleasure in its contemplation, there is nothing in Gothic 
that commands such respect abstractedly, though much that delights 
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from its appropriateness, and from the mode in which it produces the 
effect for which it was designed. We must not, however, pretend to 
judge of, the aesthetic merits of the Grecian style from its eumorphic forms 
alone, as they were only the basis of the euchromatic decoration, which 
was in that style the principal mode of effect ; and judging from what 
traces remain of colour, and what we know of the form of it from the 
carved copies which were executed at a later time, I think we are safe 
in assuming that no system of chromatie deeoration was ever aesthetically 
more perfect than that adopted by the Grecian architects. 

The crowning merit of the style was, however, its capabilities for 
phonetic expression, and the perfection with which that mode was not 
only conceived but executed : in this respect, no style that cither prceeded 
or followed it can for one instant stand the test of dispassionate inquiry. 
In sculpture the Greeks surpassed all nations, and in painting, also, I believe, 
before the age of Raphael ; these aits they applied to their temples, 
with all the power and all the taste they were capable of : indeed, these 
buildings should only be looked on as picture and sculpture-galleries, and 
judged of according to the greater jor less degree of perfection with which 
they displayed or assisted the merits of the phonetic arts they were 
destined to exhibit. In other respects, I am convinced that they do 
not deserve the encomiums that have been lavished on them, and stiff 
less are they fit objects for imitation in modern times, by people in- 
habiting other climes and professing a different religion, even if we could 
imitate them so as to. reproduce a complete Doric temple, in all details 
of painting and sculpture, as well as of masonry. T do not mean 
to deny that we may do this, but hitherto we have only executed 
skeletons of Greek temples ; and though bones — or, rather, I should say 
casts of bones — arc of the highest interest to the osteologist or compara- 
tive anatomist, and he sees beauty in them which the uninstructed cannot 
perceive, so fragments, or restored skeletons of temples, may have charms 
for the archmologist or architect which none but themselves can detect. 
Even if wc advance to the class of stuffed specimens, among which I 
admit the Walhalla and Madeleine may be considered to be, the true 
lover of nature or of art will ordy be content with the living specimens, 
breathing the breath of life, and enjoying the functions for which they 
were created. Here, as everywhere else, revival is impossible, for “the 
dead return not and if we would have living things among us, they 
must be born and nurtured here, not imported from among the carcasses 
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of past and dead civilisation. Restoration is impossible, but there are 
lessons to be learned, and a whole science to be worked out, of the 
remains of Greek art, which may enlarge our views and correct our taste, 
so as to enable us to sur[)ass, but never to reproduce it. Indeed, the 
great lesson that it tea(;hea is the position the most artistic people of 
the ancient wmrld assigned to the three classes of art. The subordination 
in which they kept technic merit relatively to iesthctic, and the mode 
in which they placed the phonetic higli above the other two — though to 
judge of tliis wc must restore the Doric order in a very different manner 
from what is done in our treatises on the subject, or in those caricatures 
of the order with which we adorn our cities ; and though I myself 
fancy I can guess what the order really was, I fear in such a sketch 
as this I have not the power of conveying even a glimpse of my view 
of it to my readers. 

The Ionic, as more msthctic and less phonetic than the Doric, is 
more easily understood, and if restored with its zoophorus, or life-bearing 
frieze, might be made comprehensibh;, as it is so much less intellectual. 
The Corinthian was not, properly speaking, a Greek order; at least, in 
their best days they despised anytliing so purely masonic as it is : but, 
till wc can rise; above our present stage of art, we should do well to 
confine our copying energies to this order. Any decorator can draw 
a Corinthian ca[)ital, any carver execute it, and any firchitcct design 
a Corinthian portico ; and I believe there is not a single capital, scarcely 
a provincial city, in Europe, where this may not be done as perfectly 
as has been recently accomplished at Paris. An Ionic one, however, 
is more difficult, for without its zoophorus it is cold and imperfe(-t ; 
and there is a want of completeness about it that to me is singularly 
painful. There is not, however, so far as I know, one man capable 
even of conceiving what a Doric temple was ; nor in any capital a set 
of artists capable of executing it, even if a master mind could be found 
to conceive and direct such a work. Nor will there be till wc have risen 
far above our present servility of copying, and learned what true and living 
art means. When once we arc the ecjuals of the Greeks, and stand on the 
same level as they stood on, with reference to art, we shall comprehend 
their arts : but, long before wo reach that height, we shall have learned 
to despise copying as thoroughly as they despised it ; and when wc reach 
it, our superior knowledge and superior power, as well as the greater 
purity of our morals, and the higher tone and superior beauty of our 
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far more pure religion, will enable us to surpass all they did with a 
facility that ought to make us ashamed of the miserable inferiority of the 
position we are now content to occupy. 

In the meantime, however, do not let us deceive ourselves by fancying 
that any curves, visible or invisible, can ever reproduce llu^ arts of the 
Greeks, or any unmeaning copies of the outlines of their sculpture and 
painting. Art, to bo anything, must come from the head and the heart, 
and tax to the utmost the intellect, if it would speak again to the hejirts 
of others, or satisfy then- intellectual exigencies. 
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Section IV. 

SCULPTURE. 

Setting aside for the present the art of Poetry, as belonging to 
another category, there are none of the fine arts which the Greeks 
made so exclusively their own, or brought to such a high degree of 
perfection, as that of Sculpture. In mere masonic architecture, they 
were surpassed both by those who preceded and those who followed 
them. In Painting they must, probably, yield the palm to the Italians 
of the age of the Medici, though our means of forming a judgment on 
this head arc scarce sufficient to enable us to speak positively. But 
in Sculpture they still retain an unrivalled pre-eminence, which no nation 
can pretend to dispute, and which in its peculiar line can probably 
never again be approached. I do not, of course, mean to say that 
we, or some other nation, may not have a class of sculpture equal to, 
or surpassing, that of the Greeks; but it will not, and cannot be, in 
that class of aesthetic sculpture which the Greeks practised and brought 
to perfection, though this remark applies to all the other arts as well 
as to this one. 
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It is not difficult to trace the causes that led to the perfection of 
Grecian sculpture, and, had I space, it might be useful to dwell on 
them at pome length, not only for their own intrinsic merits, hut from 
their direct bearing on the theory of the arts at the pnisent day : for 
it is one of the most certain doctrines of modern philosophy that like 
causes produce like effects, and in consequence where the causes are 
totally different, different results must ensue, however similar they may 
appear at the first superficial glance ; and it would hence be easy to 
prove the obvious corollary of the hopelessness of oiu- attempt to re- 
produce Grecian sculpture in these modern days. 

I have dwelt sufficiently before on the general causes which influ- 
enced Grecian art, and led to its perfection, and need not now revert 
to them here. The special causes wliich led to the perfection of 
sculpture were, first, the form of their mythology, consisting of gods, 
bearing the forms of men and women, without any otlua- attribute than 
was possessed by human beings, and yet greater and more beautiful 
than mortals. 

Other idolatrous nations have distinguished their gods from men by a 
thousand clumsy and vulgar cx[)edients. The Jigyptians, by a strange 
mysterious symbolism ; the Hindoos, by adding heads, and arras, and 
limbs without number ; and other nations by size and the precious 
material of which their images were made. Jhit with the Greeks it 
was otherwise : their strange vanity led them to deify their own ances- 
tors, and in deifying them the same vanity would never allow them 
any attributes they did not themselves possess. In their noble simplicity, 
the earlier poets, while celebrating their juitions, seem to have felt sufficient 
reverence for these deified mortals to inspire their lay, without attempting 
either exaggeration or absurd hyperbole; and the gods remained to the 
last undistinguished from mortals but by their greatness and their iminor- 
talify. When, therefore, it fell to the sculptor to portray them, he had 
no resource left but to concentrate every perfection he could conceive 
in human beings, and every beauty, till the image was too perfect for 
a mortal, and became a god. Yet so high was the aim, and so im- 
perfect the power, that the gre<ate8t of sculptors, in the most perfect of 
his works, must still have felt how far he had fallen short of his aim, 
and how much was yet to be done ; and artist after artist, and age 
after age, advanced step by step towards the great ideal, and added 
beauty to beauty till their images became what wc see them. Perhaps 
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the limited powers of mortals can go no further in this direction, and 
certainly not without a profound . faith in the object, and an earnest 
purpose to realise the unattained and unattainable goal. 

With a higher aim more might, of course, have been done ; and 

had they attempted intellectual beauty, and such feelings as the highest 

• class of Christian developemcnt will admit of, they might have reached a 
far higher point : but corporeal beauty was their aim, and material 
expression all their Paganism knew or attempted; and aiming at that 
they could not, of course, attain the other. It is for us, if we choose, 
to elect the higher aim, and reduce the other to a subsidiary vehicle in 
conveying the higher class of expression. 

Besides, the Greeks possessed another class of beings, scarce less 

beautifid than the gods themselves, whose acts and figiu’es it was the 

peculiar art of the sculptor to embody ; all those demigods, and god-like, 
god-descended heroes, who people the mythic scene that closes with the 
return of the lleraclidfe, — men, indeed, who lived and acted in this 
world, but men over whom the earlier bixrds had spread their veil 
of poetry, and separated them from the ordinary races of mortals by 
lines, scarcely so distinct as to admit of enumeration, but still felt by 
every heart, and acknowledged by every Grecian in these days as a 
matter of undoubted patriotic faith. 

I'heir sculptors seldom meddled with the present, or if they did it was 
to portray those heroes who had saved their country, or ennobled it by 
their wisdom or their patriotism ; and then it was not vulgar portraiture, 
as now — not a bringing down of the past to do honour to the present, 
but a carrying back of the present i)ito the •mythic regions of the past ; 
an apotheosis of the contemporary hero, by carrying him back to the 
regions of mythic times, and placing him among the heroes and the 
demigods of the bygone ages, with which this iinagc-land of the sculptor, 
as of the poet, was filled. It was thus, with a past, all poetry — a present, 
all glory — and a future, all hope ; and with an aim higher than the 
human mind could reach, and which the human hand toiled after in 
vain, but stiU with hope, that Grecian sculpture rose step by step to 
perfection, and might, perhaps, but for political troubles and the downfal 
of the commonwealth, have gone even further than it did, and arrived 
at more aesthetic beauty in its utterance than we find in them even 
now. But I do not think it ever could have reached the highest class 
of phonetic expression; 'indeed, I do not see anywhere in Greek art a 
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tenden/ty in that direction, nor do I believe that any nation could attempt 
it without higher and sounder notions, both of religion and philosophy, 
than were possessed by any of the nations of antiquity. 

There is still another cause — ^which I hinted at before in speaking 
of Architecture, but which had even more influence on Sculpture — in the 
fact of the introduction of alphabetic writing having freed the art from 
the trammels which prevented it from progressing and attaining perfection 
in Egypt. With that people, the statue or the bas-relief liad to speak as 
well as to represent : in Greece, the poet spoke, and the sculptor repre- 
sented what he said. 

In the earlier stages of Greek art there can be little doubt but that 
symbolism was both necessary and used to a certain extent, but when 
the art came to be better understood, and more especially when the 
works of the poets were more generally diffused and read, it became 
less and less necessary ; and though from habit — and, perhaps, revenmee 
for the ancient modes — we seldom find a statue without some slight 
symbol to indicate its name, the symbol is in itself insignificant, and 
always subordinate ; and even now we scarcely require it to distinguish 
between Ju[)iter, Neptune, Vul(;an, or Apollo, and still less bedween 
Juno, Minerva, Diana, and Venus ; still it is generally there, but it never 
interferes with the represemtation. The poets supplied the characteristics 
and the attributes, and where these were known the artist had little 
difficulty in distinguishing the god he meant to represent, even in single 
statues, and still leas in series or groups, where the slightest con- 
ventional mode of dress or eharacteristic was sufficient to indicate the 
name of one of the {)rincipal personages; and to tfiose familiar with the 
myth the scene immediately suggested itself, and the question then was, 
— not as in Egypt, Has the artist told his story with sufficient dis- 
tinctness ? but. Has he represented the story of the poet, or the well- 
known tradition, with all the beauty or tin; pathos that belongs to it? 

With an art thus freed from restraint, and fitted with such high 
aims, we should not feel surprised if wc find it progressing rapidly 
towards perfection. Indeed, in this respect, nothing can form a more 
striking contrast to the history of the contemporary art of architecture 
than that of sculpture, and instead of the stationary, unprogressive 
character of the former art, we find the latter striding forward with a 
rapidity unequalled, even by the progress of Gothic art in the thirteenth, 
or Italian painting in the fifteenth, century. 
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In architecture the Greeks seem, as I said before, studiously to have 
avoided novelty of any sort ; it was stifficient for them to improve, 
without altering, the old conventional form, keeping it nearly as originally 
borrowed from the Egyptians. Any novelty would have distracted at- 
tention from the phonetic arts, of which it was merely the framework: 
all they attempted was to make the masonry perfect, to correct every 
optical delusion, and to make every detail as simple and as perfect as 
possible, but always with a tendency rather to subdue and keep them 
down than to improve or elaborate them, so as to make them more 
prominent. Nothing, indeed, appears more self-evident than that the 
Greeks, in the best age, considered architecture as the subordinate, 
sculpture as the principal art, and it is necessary always to bear this in 
mind in speaking of their temples or architecture. Some may be inclined 
to dispute the correctness of their judgment in this respect, but to my 
mind nothing that they did bears more distinctly the impress of great 
knowledge and sound critical judgment than this preference of a phonetic 
to a technic art : from a thing, in short, that any mason can execute, 
to one that only the highest class of intellectual artists can either conceive 
or perform ; and which, besides, offered then, as now, an aim which has 
not yet been reached. Architecture has high aims, too, but they are 
neither so high nor so difficult of attainment as those of the sister art; 
the proof of this lies in the fact that barbarians have surpassed them 
in the one, but no nation ever equalled them in the other. 

It is by no menus clear whence the Greeks borrowed the rudiments 
of their art of sculpture, but I do not think it could have been from 
Egypt, for in the oldest specimens of their art I cannot trace a vestige of 
the formal, half-architectural mode of sculpture which that people practised, 
nor of the flat, conventional, profile form, which is the only one they 
almost ever attempted for groups. On the contrary, the Archaic forms, 
both of sculpture and painting, with the Greeks, arc characterised by 
exaggerated activity and bold muscular developcment, which seem to 
have been their mode of expressing power, instead of the size, combined 
with repose, which was the Egyptian manner of expressing the same thing. 
On the contrary, their early sculptures are extremely similar to those 
of l^crsepolis, or, rather, to those recently discovered on the banks of 
the Tigris, near ancient Nineveh, which, both in the degree of artistic 
excellence and the mode of expression, are singularly like the old forms 
of Greek sculpture. Perhaps both these are the developcment of some 
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old Pelasgic originals, now lost, or of which only fragments or traditions 
remain. Could we trust the Greeks, it would seem as if they believed 
themselves that the art came to them either from Crete or Ionia, either of 
which would strengthen the idea that it was Pelasgic — or, in other words, 
Asiatic — in its origin. 

Be this as it may, nothing can be more striking than the rapidity 
with which the art, when once attempted by the Greeks, was developed. 
Among the oldest pieces of sculpture we have arc the Metopes of Selinus 
(woodcut 65), which were executed, probably, between 550 and 580 
years b.c., and arc as rude and clumsy works of art as well can be 
conceived: yet, within a century from this date, the art had passed 
through the stages of the Eginctan school, and had culminated in the 
Parthenon ; so that a man who had seen the sculj)tures of Selinus 
executed, might have lived to know Phidias. So easy is it for mankind 
to progress rapidly in any art when they are in earnest, and perfectly 
understand the object they arc striving to ctfcct ; and no art ever had a 
more distinct one than the sculpture of the Greeks. The first object 
was to represent perfectly the human form ; this one man’s lifetime is 
almost sufficient to accomplish, if steadily pursued, without any con- 
ventionalism, or without an attempt at any other attribute. This first aim 
the Greeks attained with a degree of perfection that even now astonishes us, 
for nothing more perfect than the anatomical devclopcmcnt of the figures 
of the Pai’thcnon can well be conceived ; not only is every joint and 
every muscle perfectly imitated, but their motion and action arc indicated 
so distinctly that wc can almost predicate what the next position of 
the figure would be were it suddenly endowed with life, and the action 
represented were continued. This, however, with tlie Greeks, was not 
the end of art, but subordinate to a second and more important aim, 
which was to refine the human form into that of a god. According to 
their ideas of the Godhead they suceeeded wonderfully, according to ours 
they failed most miserably. But we must judge them by their own lights ; 
and even if we deny the divinity of their figures, we must admit that in 
the attempt they produced the noblest corporeal representations of mortals 
that the world has yet seen : for the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus 
de’ Medici still stand without rivals from modern art. They do not 
belong to the highest class of art, for the Venus has no more mind 
than the Greeks usually ascribed to women ; and the Apollo, though 
the noblest animal ever created, is no more, and attempts no more : 
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but in their own class they must be allowed to be perfect, till at least 
something more so is conceived or produced. 

Another peculiarity in the history of Grecian sculpture, as compared 
with that of the other arts, almost as singular as its rapid rise to per- 
fection, is its length of time during which it maintained itself after 
literature had perished, architecture become debased, and painting 
corrupt; for, down almost to the Christian era, sculpture maintained 
something of its pristine excellence, and sometimes attempted something 
higher than even the school of Phidias sought to attain ; as is sufficiently 
evident from the fact that such works as the Laocoon, the Tauro Fanicse, 
the Dying Gladiator, the Gladiator of Agesias, and others, were executed 
after the age of Alexander, and some extending late into the Roman 
period. 

One cause of this is, no doubt, the material used in sculpture ; for 
a work in marble requires far more laboim, and more time and thought, — 
far more sober mechanical contrivance and labour than a painting, and 
the vehicle in sculpture must always be a correct and literal imitation 
of the human or some animal form : expression and ideas may be added 
to any extent, but the form is given, and must always remain tlic same. 
In painting, on the other hand, harmonious colotiring, chiaro-oscuro, 
perspective, and fifty minor attributes, may be magnified into importance, 
and lead the paint<ir astray from the true path ; but the sculptor cannot 
deviate to the right or to the left, — there arc no tricks in his art, and all 
exaggerations arc easily detected. So that, while the later Greek sculptors 
were employed in translating into their art the same poetry that had 
oceupied the chisels of their predecessor, we, perhaps, should not be sur- 
prised that they did not fall into the same absurdities as tlie sister arts, but 
that they maintained a certain degree of purity and elevation to the last. 

The worst they could have done would have been to present us with 
soulless corpses, like the works of modern sculptors, but they were too 
near the great age to sink to that ; and while the form of their art 
kept them from falling into the general corruption, they could scarcely 
help adding some mind to the forms they inherited. 

Notwithstanding all this, and the common sense which usually per- 
vades every departnient of Grecian art, they coidd not entirely emancipate 
themselves from the trammels of the age ; and even among the best 
productions of sculpture we find absurdities and conventionalities, which 
nothing but long habit could have enabled them to endure, and which 
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nothing but education could make us tolerate, much less admire. The 
winged figures of men and beasts, the chimeras, the gorgons, the satyrs, 
the hydras, and harpies, the minotaurs and centaurs, are all strange blots 
among such pure art and so much common sense ; the last-named of 
these, in which the Grecian sculptors seem especially to have delighted, 
is so impossible and so absurd, it is so evident that it conld not have 
existed, or been fed for an hour; the duplication of every part, except 

the head, is so monstrous, that one wonders even how they — and 

much less how we — could ever think it beautiful. But such is the 

influence of habit and prejudice, even on the wisest and most clear- 

sighted men and nations, that the absurdest errors pass nnoradicatc'd 
from our minds, and we go on admiring and believing what a moment’s 
calmer thought would teach us to be ashamed of. Enthusiastically as I 
admire the Elgin marbles, I confess 1 cannot even now look on them 
without feeling the presence of the centaurs there as «)n(! of the most 
humiliating facts in the history of art, and painful to observe that a 
people who could free it from all the trammels of Egypt, and who in 
the arts generally followed so true and so common-sense a principle 
throughout, should still here and there sh(;w smdi bad tast(!, (wen in 
their nobler works. 

True, it may be said their whoh^ mythology was a fable and an 
absurdity, — perhaps it was ; but it was so beautiful and so consistent 
that one may well be excu.sed being blind to many of its defects, and no 
better was then known ; but their puerilities arc the remnant of another 
and more barbarous state of things, from which it would be consolatory 
to human vanity if they could have emanci|)atcd themselves. 

In one point of view, however, oven these aberrations may teach us a 
useful lesson in art, and convey a moral consolatory to human vanity ; 
for it is evident from them that art does not reside only in correct 
or successful imitations of nature, for in these s])ecimcns the elegance 
with which they are executed, the idea which they express, and the 
animation and power with which the sculptor has endowed them, have 
sufficed to redeem what otherwise would be revolting : it is an instance 
among many that might be quoted of a phonetic merit redeeming a 
technic blunder. And if it can redeem such intentional monstrosities, 
it is not difficult to see how much more easily a powerful phonetic 
expression would redeem an unintentional defect in drawing, and in a 
less perfect mode of technic or aesthetic expression of a truly poetic or 
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artistic idea. For it is evident that a limb badly drawn, a joint that 
could not bend, or a muscle that could not contract, can never be so 
offensive as a being that was a monster from the first, and, even if 
created full-grown, could not move at all or exist for an hour. 

The Greek sculptors seldom attempted colossi, never of men ; 
though a size larger somewhat than Ufe seems to have been generally 
adopted for the heroes of bygone times, and sometimes for the gods : 
of the latter, however, colossi did exist, and some of them were the 
most famous statues of antiquity. In itself there is no great intrinsic 
absurdity in representing a god ten times larger than a man, and such 
is by no means an uncommon mode of conveying an idea of greatness; 
but to a people so refined as the Greeks such a mode bore with it an 
intrinsic degree of vulgarity, which they sought by every means in their 
power to avoid, and instead of making their colossi of coarser, or even 
of the same materials as the smaller statues, they used the most delicate 
and refined materials, and covered them with the most minute and 
elaborate workmanship, so that the vulgarity of the mass was lost in 
the minute elegance of the details. A small chryselephantine statue 
would be only pretty and rich, but a colossus of the same materials, 
having size enough to render it sublime, could not by any number of 
parts be brought within the same category ; but, on the contrary, 1 
can easily conceive that the two combined must have produced all that 
the Greeks so enthusiastically admired in the great works of Phidias, 
the Olympian Jupiter and Pallas Athcnic.* Such procedure is, I know, 
diametrically opposed to ours, — we use gold or ivory for our little orna- 
ments, and Portland stone or brick for our colossi ; but it is only one 
of the thousand instances in which we see how the common sense of the 
Greeks led them to the desired end, and how surely they attained their 
object. For it is almost self-evident 'that minute detail on a smjall object 
must render it even smaller, but that on an exaggeratedly large object 


Wo liavo SO few and such imperfect 
notices of the lironzo statue of Minerva 
Promachos, outside the Parthenon, on the 
crest of tlie Acropolis, that it is difficult 
to understand what it wa.s, or say much 
about it. It probably was enamelled and 
gih, so as to relieve its size as much as 
possible, and seen from the town or the 
country it may have been a noble object, 


and loohed lilte a worthy crowning object 
to the city. But in the Acropolis it must 
liave looked more like the vision of a 
nightmare, and is altogether one of the 
most questionable objects of Greek art I 
know of : indeed the ancients themselves 
seem to have thought so, as they say as 
little about it^ as possible. 
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it may bring, it back within the limits of good taste, and I’cuder beautiful 
what without it must bo vulgar. 

All antiquity is so loud in its praises of these two works that we 
cannot refuse to admit that they were the greatest works of the best 
age of the arts, though, at the same time, it must be confessed that 
we have great difficulty in forming an idea of what the effect of an 
ivory colossus, draped with garments of cloth and gold, must have been ; 
not only because no specimen of such ait has come down to us from 
antiquity, and none such has been attempted in modern times, but 
also because we insist in believing that all the sculptm-c of the (1 reeks 
was white ; and as we profess to copy literally their art, w'e are horrified 
at the idea of painting ours. We jump at once from what we fancy 
to be the purely Greek art of marble sculpture to the native one of 
waxwork. The Greeks, probably, had both, but they eould not fail to 
see that perfection did not lie in the cold monumental purity of the 
one, nor in the mere correct imitation of the person or tiling represented, 
which is the aim of the other. They, seeking earnestly and only after 
perfection, must early have discovered that it did not exist at the extremes, 
but somewhere bctw'een the two, — where, we shall not be able to say 
till we try : but as the fundamental idea of tlie art is essentially an 
imitative one, I cannot help thinking it will be found nearer the wax- 
work than the plain marble. We have not, however, one single specimen 
of the thousand and one links that graduate between these two, and till 
we attempt or possess some of them to which we can refer as ex- 
amples, it is in vain to argue the (piestion, or to represent in words 
an idea that can only be expressed or conveyed to others by material 
forms. 

In this respect, however, I liclieve the practice of the Greeks was 
diametrically opposed to ours, and that they generally, if not always, 
coloured their statues, rarely their pictures, — at least, in the best age. 
It is true we have few means of judging of the correctness of the latter 
assertion, except from their vases. In the oldest of these we find them 
using two, sometimes three, or even four colours, always laid on flat ; 
but as soon as they could they dispensed with this, and in the best 
age all their vases are monochromatic. Nor do I think it difficult to 
see the cause of this : in sculpture, a flat colour laid on evenly takes 
its shadows from the form of the statue ; on a flat painting it requires 
more technical skill than we are, perhaps, aware of to represent these 
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shadows, and it always leads to a trick and conventionalism, from which 
painted sculpture is quite free, but which painting has never quite shaken 
off. Our engravings shew us how easily pictures could dispense with 
this attribute in modern times, and the Greek vases shew that in those 
days they could with facility express all they wanted with the utmost 
elegance and precision with black lines on a unifonn ground : and it 
is difficult to understand why they should have gone out of their way 
to try and make that appear raised which was flat, — to attempt, in 
short, a deception that deceived nobody, when they possessed a simple 
efficacious means without it of expressing what they wanted to express, 
which was, in fact, the only aim that art ever proposed to itself. 

The principal objections to the reintroduction of painted sculpture 
among us are two -. first, that it would heighten any vulgarity that 
might be in the original work, for it is difficult for even a vulgar man to 
express his vulgarity in the pure marble ; for though it is there, of course, 
it is latent in the cold purity of the material, but colour would soon 
bring it to the surface. Another and more potent one is, that, owing to 
our altered habits of life and dress, our copying as we have done the 
nude sculpture of the Greeks, has already tended too much to degrade a 
noble art, to being little better than a pander to a certain degree of 
sensuality ; and painting such statues would heighten that effect tenfold. 
And if sculptmc is always to remain oidy an unmeaning transcript of 
an extinct and ill-understood system of art, and we are never to advance 
beyond the expression of mere corporeal beauty, it seems of very little 
consequence whether we paint our statues or leave them in their present 
white inanity ; for such an mt is utterly unworthy of us, and the sooner 
it is blotted out of the category of fine arts the better. Wliat is now 
wanted for this, as for all arts, is the power of expressing the highest 
class of intellect, and the noblest class of feelings which cither our heads 
or hearts conceive or aim at : if sculpture can do this, let it be employed 
for tliat purpose, but I know of no other aim for which it is worth 
while pursuing it. But so exercised, I feel convinced it would lead to 
higher triumphs of art than ever the Grecians, in their greatest hour of 
exaltation, dreamt of. 
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So many of the works of sculpture of the Greeks have come down 
to us, that we can speak of that art with almost as much certainty as 
regarding their architecture, for we know that many of the works that 
now exist arc the very ones which were most prized by the ancients them- 
selves ; and we possess them in almost every stage of advancement, and 
of every school, though we are not able to ascertain, in every instance, the 
name of the master who executed them. 

With painting, however, the case is wndely different ; for not one 
single work of any great master has come down to our time, and we are, 
therefore, left very much to conjecture in every opinion that maybe formed 
regarding this art in the classic ag(;s. Still it s(!ems tolerably certain that 
many of the paintings at Pompeii and TTercnlancum are, at least, copies 
•from some of tlu! more famous works of the great masters, and some of 
them certainly shew a knowledge of the art that jnstilles all the en- 
comiums that have been lavished upon it, and make us doubly regret 
the loss of the great originals. Pesides this, we have innumerable 
paintings on vases, wbicb, though probably differing entirely both in' 
style and execution from the great paintings, still were, in many cases, 
no doubt, rejtroductions of more celebrated works, and probably givci 
us as good an idea of them as modern engravings give of the great 
pictures they are copied from. Unfortunately, however, in almost no 
instance can these be identified with the works of which descriptions 
have come down to us, and even their dates can only be conjecturally 
ascertained : so that we cannot positively say that such a vase is con- 
temporary with Polygnotus, or Zeuxis, or Apelles. If we could in 
one or two instances do this, it would throw more light on the history 
of this art than anything that has yet come to light. 

Though thus we are left almost entirely without materials to form 
a correct opinion of our own on the subject, I do not think there 
can be much difficulty in allowing that the ancients themselves are 
the best judges of the matter ; and from the estimation in which 
they held the j)aintcrs and their works, and from the immense prices 
given for them, from the age of Candaules to that of Alexander 
the Great, it is evident that they valued their paintings as high, if 
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not even higher, than their sculptures; and it is almost impossible to 
believe that they could be much mistaken in the relative value of the 
two classes of art. 

Still it is tolerably apparent that, in the earlier stages at least, the 
painter must have been very much behind the sculptor in correct imi- 
tation of natxire : for even in the Eginetan school the figures, though 
stiff and devoid of expression, still are wonderfully correct in anatomical 
developeraent ; while, from the description Pausanias gives of the con- 
temporary paintings in the Lcsche at Delphi, we cannot but perceive 
how deficient painting was in all the accompaniments which we deem 
so absolutely essential to its success; still we know, not only that 
Polygnotus was esteemed one of the greatest — perhaps the greatest — 
of Grecian painters, but it is evident, from the very lengthened de- 
scription Pausanias gives of these paintings, that, even subsequent to the 
Christian era, they were esteemed among the finest of his productions, 
and as worthy of admiration as any works of art in Greece. 

Still, from his description, we may safely infer that the figures were 
painted on the wall one above the other, not with any attempt at 
grouping or perspective, but all in the same plane, and placed as room 
was found and required for them, with only a slight attention to the 
sequence of events which were represented in the same picture, and 
without any separation to indicate a difference of time. Tt is more 
than probable, also, that they were all monochromatic, and painted 
on a uniform dark ground, without either background or foreground, 
and standing or sitting on nothing, and that they were quite flat, and 
unrelieved by any attempt at shadow. Were it not for the beauty 
of some of the paintings of the vases, which have all these defects 
besides that of careless and bud drawing, which, probably, was not 
so apparent here, it would be difficult to understand how any work 
could be so great and beautiful as these arc represented to have been. 
Still it is only one of the many instances which go to prove how little 
high art depends on fictitious aids for its effects, and how easily true 
genius and true art speak to the heart even with the simplest means. 

To a modern painter, who is carefully educated in the belief that 
colour, chiaro oscuro, grouping, perspective, &c., are not only necessary 
but in themselves often sufficient for all the purposes of art, it may 
appear strange that paintings possessing none of these qualities could 
be beautiful or great; but herein precisely lies the difference between 
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ancient and modern art. The works of Polygnotus probably possessed 
all the fire, all the grace, and all the pathos of Homer’s poems, and 
when the painter really feels his subject, it is astonishing how little 
artifice is required to enable him to express it ; or, on the contrary, 
how much may be expended by one who does not feel the subject, 
without his being able to produce the desired efibet. 

If, for instance, a modern painter wishes to represent a scene from 
Homer — that at the Scfcan gate, for instance — his first care is to choose 
his models; but even If he could select them from among the best 
and noblest of the land, they could never correctly represent lieroes 
or heroines in that stage of civilisation which the poet describes : as it 
is, he must select them from that class which only rej)rcscnts our vice 
and our degradation ; and though his art may Ijc so perfect that he 
can imitate them so perfectly that we arc deceived, and believe they 
stand out from his canvass and almost seem to breathe, this will never 
render any picture more than a wonderful instance of technic imitation. 
If he can add harmonious colouring, and the figures are beautiful in 
themselves and are bea\itifully grouped, the work may rise also to 
aesthetic excellence, but here it must stop ; and had Homer only dwelt 
on the manly beauty of Hector, or the feminine graces of Andromache, 
or the nascent beauties of the babe Astyanax, — had he expatiated with 
all the fervour of a modern novelist on the colour of their eyes or 
hair, or the size or form of their limbs, his works would only have 
been as ephemeral as theirs. It is not, however, for these qualities 
that men and nations for so many ages have turned again and again 
to the poet’s pages, and always found renewed delight in the perusal. 
If a personal description is found in Homer, it is generally merely an 
epithet, dropped as it were by hazard into the line. Hut what we do 
admire is the domestic affection that sits so gi-aceful1y on the plumed 
helmet of Troy’s bravest warrior, but cannot move him from the per- 
formance of what he conceives to be his duty to his country; and 
while wo know his tenderness of heart, we admire that devotion which 
neither the entreaties of his wife, the prayers of his father, nor his 
mother’s tears, nor his own hopes or prospects, could alienate from 
the path of duty ; and we feel at the same time the pathos of the 
scene, from our knowledge that he is about to offer himself an un- 
availing sacrifice for his country’s good. An inexorable fate has decreed 
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against him, and he feels it ; but he bows to the will of the gods with 
the same heroism which enables him to silence the pleadings of affection 
or of interest in his bosom. This and the innumerable other incidents 
besides with which the poet’s page is crowded, have little to do with 
either eolour or form, or any of the tricks or even the excellences of 
imitative art. If a man feels all this, if his bosom glows and his 
pulse throbs with all the fire of the hero, and his heart melts with 
tenderness for those who are left behind, if ho can thoroughly identify 
himself with the scene in all its feelings, he' must draw very, very 
badly indeed, who cannot scratch a better representation of it with a 
pen on a scrap of paper than has been produced by any academician 
in Europe, with all the appliances of modern art at his command. 

It can scarcely be doubted but that Polygnotus felt all this, that 
he knew and identified himself with the personages he was about to 
represent as completely as Homer himself did, — -perhaps even with a 
tinge of veneration for their time-hallowed forms, which probably the 
poet was not imbued with ; and it wjis the representation of the fire 
or the tenderness, of which his heart was full, that made these pictures so 
admirable after so many centuries had passed over them, and though 
numberless improvements in all the technicalities of art had been in- 
troduced in the meanwhile. 

The true aim of the painter’s art is, or, at least, always should be, 
phonetic; and it is his privilege to bo able to tell the story with a 
sensuous and almost tangible distinctness, which is denied to the author, 
whose words never can appeal to the senses so powerfully as the painter’s 
arts can do when properly applied : but drawing and colour can never be 
more than the vehicles of high art, and no greater or more fatal mistake 
can be made than in supposing they may ever become the end. 

Imitative art is, no doubt, to be admired for merits of its own, but 
it is not that art that speaks to the heart, or that can endure : one touch 
of nature, one trait of feeling, strikes a chord in the hearts of men, and 
will touch their hearts while men are men, and long after the con- 
ventionalities of art arc forgotten and unintelligible. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all their technical defects, I can easily 
understand that Polygnotus and Micon were as great in their art as 
iEschylus and Sophocles in theirs; and though the one was obliged 
to get the chorus to explain what was being enacted on the stage, and 
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the others to write the names * over their figures, they could speak more 
powerfully to the hearts of their countrymen, and of all future ages, 
than Zeuxis and Parrbasius ; though these, like the later dramatists, had 
softened down the rudeness of their earlier predecessors, and made the 
drama a much more finished, and, artistically, a far more perfiict pro- 
duction. But with all this, few, I believe, would now place Eiuipides or 
Aristophanes before the two earlier masters ; nor, consequently, the works 
of the painters of the second period before those of the first. 

Between this period and that of Apelles still greater improvements 
seem to have been introduced, as it was natural to expect wo\dd be 
the ease. Colouring and correct imitations of nature were, no doubt, 
carried to a high pitch in the era of Alexander; but Apelles, himself 
the greatest painter of that day, seems to have been at best but a 
courtier and a sensualist, and to have gained the suffrage of a corrupt 
age by acts which the painters of the patriotic era would not have 
descended to ; and though he may have been as great as Titian in 
some respects, I would rather possess one group from the TjcscIic at 
Delphi, than all the deified Alexanders or Phryncs he ever painted, 
and which the servility or the sensuality of his age so much admired. 

The description of Pausanias and others have left no doubt how 
universally the walls in the interior of the cells of Grecian temples were 
adorned with paintings, and modern discoveries have now established 
the fact that the architectural mouldings and sculptures of the exterior 
were also adorned in the same manner ; but the learned do not yet 
seem to have sufficiently timned their attention to the question as to 
whether the exteriors of the cells were not likewise similarly ornamented. 
For my own part, I have but little doubt that this was the ca.se ; though, 
owing to our imperfect information, and the exposed situation of such 
paintings, we have neither the means of proving from history or from 
observation that such was the fact. 


* This writing of tho names ovor the 
figures has been objected to in these paint- 
ings, as indicative of a very rude ntate of 
art; it was, however, an advance on the 
jbigyptian, where the figure was obliged to 
toll all tho story for itself ; or tho Assyrian, 
where the whole story was wTitten out be- 
tween tbo groups ; and even with ourselves 
we always attach a legend to our engravings 


to say who the persons repr(*sented are, 
and what the action is. We never do tliis 
with our paintings, it is true, hut wliy wo 
should make the distinction, they may ex- 
plain who know, I do not; unless, iiuh'od, 
it be to make a little money l»y selling 
catalogues, — an intelligible motive, it must 
bo confessed, but not one connocLed ^vith 

high art. 
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In the first place, it is (to me, at least,) impossible to conceive that it 
should have been otherwise ; for with the painted sculpture above, 
and the painted architecture around it, the plaiti white wall of the cell 
must have been a discord that no Greek could submit to, and which 
would shock even us if we saw a temple painted to the extent we now 
admit they were painted. In the second place, there is no part of a 
Greek temple so admirably adapted as this is for the display of painting 
in the Greek style, where one painting displays the successive scenes 
of a drama, and does not confine itself to one scene and one moment 
of time, as with us; and \vherc, consequently, the interruption of the 
continuity by the pillars would be rather desirable than otherwise. And, 
again, it is difficult to understand wliat was the use of the pcristylar 
colonnade if it was not to shelter the painted walls, for the Greeks never 
did anything without a meaning. 

Owing to their exposed situation, all these paintings have disappeared ; 
so have the internal ones, the existence of which no one doubts. But on 
some temples the stucco has been found, and at Egina and elsewhere 
painted red; from which it has been assumed that the whole cell was 
painted in that colour ; but is it not much more consonant with Greek 
taste to suppose that this was merely the ground on which the historical 
or mythological scenes were painted ? 

And, lastly, the analogy of the Egyptian temples is very strong in 
favour of this view; for they, we know, were always adorned in this 
manner, and, indeed, their principal effect depended on the painting of 
their external walls. From the serenity of their climate, however, and 
the intagliata method they adopted, they wore enabled to expose them 
without danger to the weather ; but though the Greeks were obliged 
to shelter them by a colonnade, it is extremely improbable, knowing how 
intimately they were acquainted with all the arts of the Egyptians, that 
they should have omitted adopting one of the most obvious and most 
beautiful of their decorative arts. 

Still I am inclined to believe that, owing to the greater liability 
to injury, the more beautiful and elaborate paintings were on the interior 
walls of the cell, and that only processions, and emblems, and such-like, 
were painted externally ; and I look on the Panthenaic frieze as a 
repetition in marble of the paintings that adorned less elaborately orna- 
mented temples. In the Parthenon it is placed where sharp shadows 
and relief were required to give the necessary eflTect; and placed over 
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the flat paintings on the wall must, with the bolder relief of the metopes, 
and still bolder sculpture of the cetoi, each shadow bccoining deeper 
and bolder as it receded from the eye, have formed an exquisite gradation 
of eficct ; and with the golden shields, the embroidered pcpliis, and 
the other ornaments, have formed a perfect combination of all the arts, 
that nothing that has since been executed can aid us in conceiving. 


It would lead me far beyond my limits to attempt to point out, 
or even name, all the various forms into which the fine aits of the 
Greeks were moulded during the time they existed in that country. 
We conveniently classify them under three or four heads, and tliink 
that suffices ; and so it does for us, and would do for our arts : but 
with the Greeks, who never thought of technical classification, Imt sought 
beauty in everything, — it was not only in marble or in colour that they 
found it, — the same feeling penaded all they did, and produced similar 
eficcts in everything. With them carving in ivory, ca.sting in bronze, 
chasing in the more precious metals, engraving on precious stones, all 
formed fine arts, in which they attained tlie same expression as in their 
marble sculptures ; and even the art of forming and ornamenting fictile 
vases of clay rose to a dignity with them which none of our great arts 
can equal; and, owing to the fortunate circumstance of the Pelasgi burying 
them with tlieir dead, it is one of the few of their subordinate arts 
of which we have sufficient means of judging correctly : but it was 
far, I believe, from being considered by them of tlie same importance 
as this circumstance has rendered it with us. And in their dresses, their 
embroidery, their furniture and utensils, — in cveiy thing, in short, — I 
believe the Greeks to have sought for and attained the same high degree 
of beauty and excellence. 

Without this universal feeling of beauty, it is evident they never could 
have attained the perfection they did in any one branch of art; and 
herein lies one of our great mistakes, in our attempts to encourage the 
arts among us. We insist on having pure Greek sculpture, which a 
man is to take home and place among Rococo Louis Quatorze furniture, 
or the tawdry fittings of a modern drawing-room : we want high art in 
pictures, but never think of it in minor matters. As well might we 
attempt to perfect the human mind by encouraging and insisting on 
one virtue, heedless if all the rest were corrupt and dark ; or to think 
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we have educated a pupil by thoroughly impressing on his mind one 
great fact, or class of facts, heedless how ignorant he is of all others; 
as well might we attempt to build ships and steam-engines without 
attempting to encourage the commerce necessary for the employment 
and success of the one, or the thousand and one mechanical contrivances 
which render the other necessary and useful. Ships and engines are 
not things apart from our commerce or manufactures, but only great 
facts resulting from them ; and so the sculpture and painting of the 
Greeks were only necessary devclopements of their system, and of the 
objects they sought through every channel and in every art. 

In our useful arts, we, as I have said before, follow exactly the 
same process the Greeks followed in their fine arts. No vacuity or gap 
is left in the whole range of them, but all work together towards one 
great object, each l)oiTowing from the other, and assisting fill the others 
to attain the one thing sought for; and, what is of more importance, 
every art, every engine, or tool, is left to perform exactly that function it 
is best fitted to perform, and no one ever thinks of employing a less 
perfect means, or less perfect tool, to do anything for the performance 
of which any better process exists; even though it should be proved 
that Greek, Roman, or Goth were all unanimous in setting to work 
about it in some very different manner : hence our success in the 
useful, and our failure in the fine arts. When we attempt to elaborate 
beauty out of the former class as earnestly as we now look for profit 
in them, we shall not be long without finding it; but I know of no 
other process by which it is worth while making the attempt. 
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Tfi'j tire ut Drumyssus, — 1 'ciiic'na f* 


I) It AM A. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I must say a few words 
regarding the Drama ; for the cycle of the arts of (Ircccc, which arose 
from the epic poetry, returned naturally into itself by means of the 
drama, — the youngest, but tlie most perfect of the arts of the Greeks, 
and far more perfect than we have now the means of estimating; for 
we have no means of forming correct ideas either of the mode or of 
the excellence with which it was represented, but, judging from the 
importance they attached to the structun; of their theatres, and the pains 
and expense lavished on the representation, they could scarcely be less 
perfect and beautiful than the written woixls which still excite our awe 
and admiration. 

* Tlio abovo pbiu of a Groek tlioalre is pbteo lioro. but uiore to servo as a scale 
not inserted with tuiy idea of entering on a of comparison as to si/t^ with tlie Aniphi- 
distpiisition regnrdiiig tlie iiiaiiy disputed theatre of 'Ihtus, and the other edifices 
points involved in the construction of such which are drawn to tlie same scale' through- 
edifices, as that would bo entii’ely out of out this work. 

3 I 
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As in every thing else, the Greeks, as a matter of course, lay claim 
to the sole merit of the invention of the drama in all its forms ; 
though, had we the means of inquiring as closely into the merits of 
this question as we have of most others, we should, probably, find they 
had as little right to the honour as they have to the merit of having 
invented the other arts to which they lay claim. Unfortunately, however, 
our Egyptian lore fails us entirely in this matter, as on the subject of 
epic poetry ; and there is certainly strong negative proof against the 
assumption that the Egyptians had any knowledge of dramatic entertain- 
ments. The Etruscans, however, had histrionic representations, — what they 
were we do not exactly know, nor how early they practised them ; the 
probabilities of the case, as well as tradition, would lead us to believe 
that, like all their other arts, they brought them from their mother 
country, and practised them from the earliest periods ; at all events, 
we have no trace of their subsequent introduction, and no tradition of 
their invention by themselves. 

If they knew them at such an early period, the Lydians, of course, 
practised them still earlier ; and if the Etruscans and Tiydians had 
dramas thus early, the Greeks evidently could not have remained ignorant 
of their existence and form. Still, notwithstanding tliis, I look on the 
Greek drama — or, to speak more correctly, the Greek tragedy — as the 
most truly original of all the Greek arts, and the one to the invention of 
which they had the best claim. Or, at all events, it is the one in which 
we can best trace the steps by which it arose from tlic rude worship 
of a barbarian people to become the most refined mode of expression 
of the most cultivated nation of antiquity. 

First we find the chorus, or dance (accompanied by a hymn and 
instruments), of the whole people of a city assembled in the market-place, 
— whence its name ; then the dance of all the men capable of bearing 
arms, a part of the military organisation of the Dorians; and then the 
separation of the people into spectators and trained dancers. Again, 
we can trace the union of the lyric hymn of ApoHo to the dithyrambic 
ode to Bacchus ; and then the separation of the chorus into strophe 
and antistrophe, and then the addition of the epode ; and, again, the 
dialogue between the choragoi and exarchi of the chorus, apart from the 
hymn ; and, lastly, the separation of the chorus into these speakers and 
the choreutm, a division as important as the earlier one into chorus 
and spectators : these divisions and institutions completed all that 
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was required for the invention of the forms of the Greek tragedy, and 
their being completed before the era of the Persian war, when everything 
the Greeks did was great, and all they touched became, as if by magic, 
beautiful, it could not be otherwise than that the drama of the Greeks 
should become what it was. 

In a Grecian community, a theatre was quite as indispensable a 
building as the temple itself, and generally must have cost as much 
labour to erect ; not, indeed, from any amount of architectural em- 
bellishment or detail lavished upon it, but from its great size and the 
immense mass of materials required to provide accommodation for from 
twenty to forty thousand individuals, which they were generally capable 
of containing. As we see them now, deserted and in ruins, the temple 
is, of course, by far the most interesting relic of the two ; but if a 
Greek, in the days of the prosperity of Athens, were asked the question. 
Which of the two was the highest and most perfect monument of art? 
I do not doubt he would declare for the theatre ; or, if he did not, I 
can only say I am mistaken in my belief of the {)erfect appreciation 
of art which I believe the Greeks to have possessed. We are so apt 
to look on the temple as a purely architectural form, and the drama 
as a purely verbal one, that it is very difficult indeed for most people 
so to divest their minds from this preconceived idea as to be able to 
conceive them as groups of arts closely allied to one another, and 
differing only in arrangement and in the degree of pre-eminence given 
to one art over another. According to my view of the matter, in 
the theatre the phonetic art of poetry was the principal one. Sculpture, 
in the form of draped and masked figures, came next, but were sub- 
ordinate and in a less perfect or durable form than in the temple, 
though, perhaps, scarcely less beautiful at the time. Music on the 
stage was the harmonising or msthetic art, performing here the same 
office that colour did in the temple : and, lastly, architecture on the 
stage was completely subordinate, and scarcely can be said to have 
taken a more prominent part than any phonetic inscription or the 
formula of prayer spoken by the priest did in the temple. If, there- 
fore, we arrange them in a tabular form we have — 


For the Theatre. 

1 . The Phonetic art of Poetry. 

•2. The i^isthetic art of Music and Colour. 
3. The Technic art of Architecture. 
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For the Temple, 

1 . The Technip art of Arehitccture. 

2. The Esthetic arts of Colour and Form. 

3. The Phonetic art of Sculpture. 

Omitting, of course, many indications of the other arts, all of which 
were more or less employed, and taking only these three as typical. 
So that, assuming the two aesthetic groups to be equal, or nearly so, cither 
my criticism is entirely at fault, or there can be no hesitation as to 
which group is the highest and best. 

Or, reverting to the numerical mode of criticism alluded to in the 
Introduction (page 140), wc have for the drama, — Technic — for archi- 
tecture and all the mechanical excellences of the exhibition, say 2 ; 
iEsthetic- — for beauty of form, of colour, and above both these for tlu^ 
music, perhaps also allowing something for the odours of the incense, 
say 4 or 5 ; and for the words, as the Phonetic part, certainly not less 
than 5 or 0. Thus making the drama of the Greeks rank as 27 or 
28. Whereas the temple, as I before stated, could not rank higher 
than 24 ; and as, on the Avholc, it is probable that the technic merits of 
even the finest specimen — the Parthenon — surpassed the aesthetic, and 
they the phonetic, it may only be entitled to rank as 22 or 28 : but 
whether this is exactly correct or not, it is evident they are only ditFerent 
ranks in the same scale, differently composed grou[)s of the same arts, 
in one of which the highest class of ingredients prevails, while the 
other chooses a lower grade, but not less perfect in itself than its 
more intellectual compeer. 

Be this as it may, if wc look closely at the subject of the arts 
of the Greeks, it is easy to perceive that had their drama not 
existed there would have been a gap in the circle of their arts, 
as evident as that in the affdiation of animals which is now gradu- 
ally being filled up by the discovery of fossil remains; and if it had 
not been thus supplied some other analogous art must have taken its 
place. What was wanted was some exhibition where all the arts 
could take a part so as to make up a great whole. This, it is true, 
was partially effected at the Olympic Games and other great artistic 
congresses of the Greek nations, but there every art appeared separately 
and for itself, and was exhibited in succession, just as various pieces 
of instrumental or vocal music are performed in a modern concert, 
without the least reference to any connexion between them. What 
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was wanted was, besides this, an art whicli would mould them into 
a whole as these, as similar pieces of music are made into one utterance 
in the opera. 

It is also true, that this had been effected to a great extent in the 
temple, where, as I said before, the phonetic arts of painting and 
sculpture were grouped into one by the technic art of architecture, and 
almost all the subordinate arts of dcccjration were cmploy(;d to liannoiiisc 
them more perfectly; but what the great technic art did here, the 
great phonetic art of poetry did on the stage, and, by attracting to 
itself painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, with the minor arts, 
it, no doubt, formed a higher group than even tlu; tem})le. It is true, 
that half of what appeared on the stage was ejdiemeral and passed 
away with the representation, while the arts of the teiii[)Ie had cer- 
tainly the advantage of durability ; but we now have only the skeletons 
of either — the words of the drama, or the masonry of the temple. 
They arc noble fossils; but it reejuires no small study and thought 
to be able to supply, even in the most indistinct form, the flesh 
and blood with which they were once covered. Jktweeu these two 
was ranged the whole art of the Cieeks ; some scarcely less technic, 
than the mere jhllars of the Parthenon, some almost as phonetic as. 
the mere words of the dramatist, never used by tlu; Greeks solely 
or entirely by themselves, but fading by almost imi)erceptil)le shades 
into one another, through all the grades of the long scale of technic, 
aesthetic, and phonctie arts ; and, I need .scarcely repeat, these were the 
highest that approached most nearly to the upper or phonetic extremity 
of it. 

To us, who can all read and write, and arc in the habit of j)i'actising 
these arts daily, and who, conscapjcntly, have become so familiar with 
the mere verbal forms of cx[)rcssion, it is difficult to understand how 
little meaning mere written w'ords often convey to those as unfamiliar 
with that mode of representation as the Greeks were, and how inevitably 
they demand some more imitative forms to convey the meaning to them. 
\Mien they painted a picture, the names of the actors seem almost 
invariably to have been written over them, and if the name of the 
action represented wjis also there, or known, the whole was easily under- 
stood ; and the same, I believe, was the case w ith their sculpture : and 
whether this inscribed representation, or the moving and speaking statues 
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on the stage, best expressed the meaning of the Greeks, is a question 
each must decide for himself. For myself, I have little hesitation in 
declaring for the stage ; and so would all, I believe, if they could banish 
from their minds the idea of the vulgar men and women “ who strut 
their hour” on our stages. 

To realise a Greek scene, it must be borne in mind that the costume, 
the cothum, and above all the mask, completely obliterated the indivi- 
duality of the actor, who was thus transformed as completely into the 
conventional and approved representation of the mythic character he 
was to personify as the plastic clay of the sculptor could be, remem- 
bering, also, that the statues of the Greeks were painted, not cold white 
marble as ours are. 

The words of the tragedy, though lofty and sometimes impassioned, 
are always measured and formal, and the action that accompanied them, 
guided and modulated by music, could only have formed, with the 
chorus, a series of slowly-changing tableaux, any one of which, if j)ctri- 
fied on the instant, would have formed a group of Greek sculpture 
in its form and proportions, differing only from it in the ratio of the 
greater or less degree of perfection in which the drama was re- 
presented. 

In speaking of the sculpture of the Greeks, I said that pure un- 
painted marble sculpture formed one end of a scale, and mere imitative 
wax figures dressed in real clothes the other, in some of the innu- 
merable grades between which extremes perfection probably lay; and 
this is as true and as applicable to the drama as to sculpture : but 
though we have chosen the pure atid monumental end of the scale 
for one art, we have adopted the waxwork end for the other, though 
if we thought like intellectual beings, instead of copying like monkeys, 
we coidd not long fail to perceive that what is true and right in the 
one is true and right in the other also. 

Tliis is still more true, or, at least, more easily appreciated, with 
regard to our art of painting than even with the drama ; for nine-tenths 
of the merits critics usually find in our pictures arise from this wax- 
work-like correct imitation of nature, without reference to any higher 
or more poetic element of art : but if minute correctness in imitating 
nature really is a merit in painting or the drama, it is equally so 
in sculpture, and either wc ought to practise’ it in both, or, what I 
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believe would be the better path, aim at a higher mode of utterance, 
and come down from our stilted affectation of purity in the one, and 
rise abovef our merely mimetic excellence in the other. 

In our drama the great aim is not only, in the scenery, all the 
arrangements of the stage, and in the costume of the actors, but also 
in the acting and the words, to reproduce, with as correct an imitation 
as possible, the scene as it might have occurred outside in the real 
world. This the Greeks never dreamed of attempting, for in nothing 
did they shew more evidence of true taste than in their thorough con- 
tempt for mere imitative art. Their drama was a selection from all their 
arts, combined in tlie best manner they could conceive ; and in judging 
of it we must try and determine whether they gave too great prominence 
to ono, or omitted any other which would have heiglitened the effect. 
Thus the stage was adorned with architecture, but the part it played 
was subdued and very subordinate, and from being unchanged could 
attract but little attention from spectators long familiar with it. Music, 
on the contrary, with dancing, were very much more important, and 
pervaded the whole performance, giving the rhythm, connecting and 
(if I may use the word) framing all into one modulated whole ; per- 
fumes, also, probably were (must have been) burnt on the altar. The 
plastic jiart, or the grouping and slow-measured motions of the actors, 
and their , combination with the chorus, seem next in importance ; and, 
above all these, came the words of the dramatist, which explained and 
gave a meaning to all that was passing on the stage, but not attempting 
independence of utterance, though, perhaps, pre-eminence. If any art 
was omitted, or interfered with another instead of assisting to make 
a M'hole, or if any one was wrongly pre-eminent, the Greeks were to 
be blamed. But I cannot but think that so honest an endeavour to 
produce perfection, guided by such taste as the fragments that remain 
shew the Greeks to have possessed, must have gone as near to it as any 
thing we know. 

The Italian Opera more nearly resembles the theatre of the Greeks 
than our common dramas ; but in this the music has been allowed 
almost entirely to supersede the higher phonetic utterance, and mere 
imitative costume and acting to banish entirely any attempt at more 
artistic forms of a higher class of beauty : s6 that it must rank, even in 
its highest perfection, very much below the more ancient forms. Even, 
however, if this were not so, the class of persons we employ (with the 
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fewest possible exceptions) to perform our operas and plays is in itself 
sufficient to take them entirely out of the category of a possible com- 
parison with the ancient dramatic representations of the Greeks. 

With that cxcpiisite feeling for art which characterised all the Greeks 
did, they were, even if possible, more fortunate in the choice of their sub- 
jects than in the form they gave their dramas. In carefully avoiding the 
present, which must bo, of necessity, more or less vulgar, they sought 
their subjects in that mythic period which preceded the return of the 
Tleraclid®, ami which had been already hallowed by their epic lays ; 
and even here, not individual suffering was the subject of their poems, 
but a nation’s struggles and a nation’s fall. With our drama, if kings 
are represented, tliey suffer as men — as the lowest of men might or 
do suffer; and though the poet may choose them as adding dignity to 
the subject, and taking it out of the common .sympathies of the spec- 
tators, still their misfortunes are those brought on by their own individual 
conduct, and we sympathise with them as wc should with those around 
us. But with the Greeks this did not suffice. The gods themselves 
interfere in the action, soimffimcs in propria persona, but oftener through 
the intermediation of a seer, or prophet, who announces their decrees to 
mortals. The dramatis persona: are always of the ruling families, — men 
great by position and from the mythic interest with which national 
traditions have invested them ; and the chonis, to complete the whole, re- 
presents the governed, sometimes remonstrating against the acts of their 
superiors, sometimes even daring to resist, but at others territied and 
abject, — always speaking the common sense of the nation, and judging, 
as men do judge, fairly and strongly of the actions of their suf)eriors, 
but seldom possessing the courage to give effect to their better feelings. 
It was thus, by bringing gods, kings, and people on the stage, that 
one of the great means was attained by the Athenians of raising their 
drama to the high standard of excellence that was required for it. But it 
was not enough that a nation should assemble to witness the repre- 
sentation of a nation’s fate ; more than this was wanted for that sublimity 
the Greeks hankered after, and they found it in the secret that in pro- 
sperity man is never great, but is always so when strongly struggling 
against opposition, when boldly meeting difficulties which appear over- 
whelming. Greater, they thefught, when, unshrinking, he dares and defies 
even their gods themselves ; but greatest when he stands unappalled 
to meet the inevitable decrees of a mysterious but unalterable fate. 
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something he cannot see, feels he cannot escape, and still braves with 
unyielding constancy. 

The ' curse that hung on the devoted Pelasgic houses of Pelops 
and of Labdacus has furnished subjects for almost all the Grecian 
tragedies ; and even wo can bear witness to the interest with which we see 
them hurried on to meet their inevitable doom, and perish. But 
iEschylus attempted even more than this ; his “ Prometheus ” sutfers, 
not only because /le mmt but because he will. Great he will be, 
and neither gods nor fate can force him to retire; sutler he must, 
but by suffering he will be great. Great he must be, as the greatest, 
and conquer even his indomitable fate. 

Our modern literature is not pitched to so high a key, and we can 
now scarcely follow so lofty and so daring a flight as that attempted by 
the earlier Greek tragedians ; nor can wc even comprehend what they 
e.xprcssed or aimed at. All that now remain to us an; the flcshless 
skeletons, which can only convey to our minds but poor disjointed images 
of the impressions which their living forms conveyed to the minds of the 
Greeks ; but it still is no small privilege to be able to contemplate 
and study even the fragments of so natural and so perfect a form of beauty 
as that which was elaborated in the most perfect works of the most 
intellectual people of ancient times. 

It is a form, it is true, that has passed away and cannot return again. 
But the forms of beauty are numerous as the stars of heaven, and when 
one seta in the west it is only that others may rise from the cast not 
less bright than those that have disappeared ; and the smallest star 
is a more beautiful and more sublime objeset to him who und(;rstands its 
meaning and its beauty, than is tlu; sun itself to him who turns only 
an ignorant and listless gaze upon its splendid orb. 

There is no star in heaven that we might not magnify till its 
brightness eclipsed that of Greece, but as the case now stands the 
star of Greece is the most brilliant that has yet appeared above the 
artistic liorizon of the world. 


Taken thus altogether, I think there can be very little doubt that 
the arts of Greece present us with the most complete and perfect 
cycle which the records of our race have yet furnished us with. 
This, of course, may be disputed with regard to any individual 
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art, or branch of one; but if we take them from the earliest epic 
ballad of the wandering bard, through architecture and the other technic 
arts, to their aesthetic developement in all the varieties of sculpture 
and painting, till the circle returns into itself again through the 
means of the perfected drama, we have a more complete and perfect 
cycle than has hitherto been elaborated. 

It might have been otherwise ; and had we cultivated the arts of 
the middle ages down to the present day, with the same earnestness 
and honesty which was employed in their elaboration from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, they would have surpassed those 
of Greece in grandeur of conception and magnificence, as far as modern 
Europe excels Greece in size and population, and in purity of purpose 
and highness of aim, as far as Christian morality and philosophy excels 
that of those Pagan nations. Tlnfortunately, however, our epics never 
were moidded into completeness or form, but remain as fragmentary 
sagas or chivalric l)allads. Our lyric poetry never advanced beyond 
the lay of the troubadour or wandering minstrel, and our drama 
perished before it left the temple, where it only existed as a subor- 
dinate religious ceremony, and never was allowed to assume an inde- 
pendent existence of its own. The same is true regarding painting 
and sculpture, which had not become independent arts, cultivated by 
themselves for their own a-sthetic or phonetic powers, but remained 
still subordinate to architecture; which last alone, as a technic art, had 
been fully developed in all its essential parts, though it had, in no 
instance, received that perfect elaboration and polish which only a 
higher state of civilisation could bestow upon it. Still, all these arts 
were, in the middle ages, sketched out with a boldness and variety 
of design, and with a grandeur of conception, to which Greece was 
a stranger even in her best days, and had they been completed we 
shoidd now be able easily to despise the classic arts. Unfortunately, 
however, before this noble tree flowered, and long before it bore any 
fruit, it was cut down by a horde of muddlc-pated pedagogues, to 
make room for some half-fossil exotics they wished to have cultivated 
in its stead, and a paradise of beauty was turned into a very indiflerent 
kitchen-garden, which has, it is true, supplied most of o»ir corporeal 
wants, but left our minds without food or nourishment. We are now 
beginning to regret this, and determined to root out these exotic 
weeds; but we do not know what the true tree is which we should 
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plant in their stead, and we have, I fear, scarcely patience to wait 
till it grows and bears fruit. Were it of fnll and vigorous growth, 
that of Greece would appear poor and stunted by its side; but till it 
flourishes we must accept the arts of Greece as the only complete 
cycle we know of which really received all the clal)oration it was capable 
of, and, as such, it forms not only the most beautiful artistic utterance 
we can contemplate, but the most useful lesson we can study ; except, 
indeed, for those who have cither knowledge or imagination enough 
to rear the required superstructure on the gigantic foundation that 
was prepared for it in the middle ages. 
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Chapter IV. 

ETRURIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When first I turned my attention to the study of the anti(|uitics 
of the Etruscans, finding almost every modern autlior I took up concur 
in rejecting tlie Lydian origin of this nation, I, of course, bowed to 
the superior knowl(;dgc and experience of the great names, who, though 
differing among themselves as to the country whence the Rasena came, 
seem to have agreed only in rejecting what all antiquity affirmed. 

Wliilc under this impression, the subject continued to be to me a 
mystery as deep and unintelligible as their still undeoiphered language, 
and I was forced to assume, that as their language differed from 
all other languages on the earth so their art and religion dificred from 
all other arts, not only in form but in spirit, and that their origin 
must ever remain a mystery and a riddle; and it was only when in 
despair I turned to the tradition of history, not in the hope of finding 
it correct, but of tracing the origin of the error, that light broke upon 
me; and, following it steadily, it appears to me that there are few 
facts better authenticated at this remote period of history, than the 
Lydian origin of the Rasena and of all their civilisation. To me the 
only puzzle now is, how it ever came to be doubted, and that not 
by one but by almost all those who in modern times have applied 
themselves to the subject. 

In the first place, the testimony of the historians of antiquity is 
almost as unanimous in asserting the Lydian origin of the Etruscans 
as the moderns arc in denying it; for, on the one hand, we have the 
distinct authority of Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Seneca, Plutarch, Pater- 
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cuius, Tacitus, Appian, and Justin; and, opposed to this mass of great 
names, only Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Ilcllanicus of Lesbos, both 
very doubtful authorities, and whose testimony on any important point 
would scarcely ever be taken unless supported by strong collateral 
evidence, which, in the present instance at least, docs not appear 
to exist. 

Having rejected the ancient theory of the origin of the Rasena, 
scarcely two of the modern authors are agreed as to where they should 
bring them from ; some assuming that they arc aboriginal, — a theory 
for which there is not a shadow of authority, and for which I cannot 
quote even a plausible argument : even, however, if it was assumed 
to be correct, it would prove little or nothiiig ; for, even if their blood 
were Italian, it would be easy to prove that all their arts and civilisation 
are foreign and im{)orted, and it is to those that we have to look, and 
of those that we are now speaking. 

Another and more tenable theory is that which brings them across the 
Alps into Italy, and though this avoids half the difficulties of the 
other, in making them foreignori^, still it is equally unsupported by 
either history or tradition; and nothing is more improbai>le than that 
a people could have come along that high road of the nations from 
the east and left no trace on tlieir route ; and, even after they came 
into Italy, that they should not have rested in the valley of the Po, 
but gone on steadily, without stopping or looking to the right or left, 
till they settled between the Arno and the Tiber, where we afterwards 
find them ; and though it is true that they afterwards had cities in 
Lombardy, we know that they were offshoots and colonics from the 
twelve cities of Etruria proper. 

I have stated above (page 201) iny own belief that the Etruscans were 
a branch of that great and now nearly fossil Tartiir family, whose remains 
exist over the greater part of Asia and Europe, but who arc, and always 
were, totally distinct from the great Indo-Germauic tiibes who superseded 
•them ; and also from the Semitic races, though these last were so mixed 
up with them in their aboriginal seats, that it is not always so easy 
to distinguish between the Semitic and Pelasgic families as it is between 
the latter and the Indo-Germanic races. In Greece, the Pelasgi were 
so early obliterated, that at the time when the historians of that country 
wrote they were ignorant or forgetful of the distinction ; and, in truth, 
that country had received so many and such heterogeneous colonies from 
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Egypt, Phccnicia, and other parts, that the races, probably, did not then 
exist in the same distinctness and purity in which we find them in Italy, 
In this latter country, however, we have no difficulty in distinguishing 
between the Indo-Germanic and the Pclasgic races, as only these two 
seem ever to have existed in that country ; and the latter remained from 
first to last as distinct and exclusive as if they were a foreign people, 
using only their own institutions, and speaking their own language, which 
scarcely seems to have been understood by the others, who were, so far as 
wc know, aboriginal races. 

Tlic only tribes with whom the Etruscans seem to have mixed were 
the Umbrians, who entered the country, apparently from Gaul, some 
three centuries before themselves. They were, however, dispossessed of 
their newly-formed settlements by the more civilised Asiatics, but they lived 
with them in ])eace and amity, as a conquered but friendly race, in those 
cities they had founded but could not maintain against their foreign 
masters.* 

The other tribes — whether known as Sekcli or Sabelli, Oscans or 
Qinotrians — seem all to have been powerless and barbarous tribes of Indo- 
Gerraanic (or as we call it, Latin) race, and to have remained scattered 
over the country till they were united into one community, under the 
rising power of Rome ; and as Etruria became old and decayed, they 
used the lessons and the arts they had learned from that people to raise 
themselves and depress her. 

The influence of Etruria on Rome was, indeed, great, and half her 
arts and civilisation were inherited from that people ; but the Indo- 
Germanic savages who inhabited the country when the Etruscans first 
landed there were far too barbarous to have any influence on their 
more polished invaders : and hence, notwithstanding that so much in 
Romo was Pelasgic, nothing in Etruria, till a very late date, was Roman. 
When once we have mastered the arts of Etruria, there is no fear of 
confounding the one with the other. 

Indeed, though such names as Micali and Niebuhr are foiind among 
the most recent writers on the subject, advocating cither their aboriginal 
de.scent, or their coming to Italy by the route of the Alps, most authors 
have found so much difficulty in assenting to those theories, that they 


* It i.s to them, probably, that we owe and aometirnes overlying, the Pelasgic walls 
the Cyclopian masonry we find mixed with, of the Etruscan cities. 
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have admitted so much of the traditions of the ancients as brings them 
to Italy by sea, and thd only question is, Whence they came ? Many, 
looking at the Egyptian clement that is found in all their arts, have 
hastily assumed that they came from that country. But this, asain is 
purely a modern invention, unsupported by any testimony ; though among 
a people who kept such accurate records of all the events of their history 
as the Egyptians, some trace of this fact must have been found among 
their annals, and could not fail to have been detected by the Greeks 
in later times, when they had access to them, and the origin of the 
Etruscans had become an object of curiosity. Besides, though it is 
tnie that an Egyptian element runs through all the arts of the Ktruscans, 
still there has not been found in all Etruria one single object of purely 
Egyptian charactiir, or one that would not excite surprise and perplex 
us if found on the banks of the Nile (I except, of course, some scarabun 
of the age of the Lagidai, which were, probaldy, imported) ; indeed, so 
distinctly is this the case, that I do not think the theory could be main- 
tained by any one who had been in Egypt, or was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Egyptian antiquities : in (;very phasis the Etruscans aj)pear 
as an aristocratic, alphabetic people, and ditiering from the Egyptians 
in every essential particailar, though resembling them superficially in 
many minor details. And when we recollect that Egypt possessed Asia 
Minor, whence they migrated, for five centuries anterior to their leaving 
it, we should rather be siu'priscd that wo find so little that is Egyptian 
in their form and art, than that we can occasionally trace a semblance of 
imitation of the arts of the Egyptians in those of the Rasena. 

No one contends that they came from Phaniicia, nor from Greece ; 
and unless, therefore, they came from the shores of Asia Minor, I know 
not from what part or place it is possible they could have come. 

It would require, however, a volume larger than the present one to 
attempt to disprove half the arguments that have beem urged against 
this view of the case, and to prove half the propositions that might be 

urged in its favour; and I must, therefore, content myself here liy 

assuming it to be the correct one, leaving the proofs to appear in the 

sequel, when speaking of the arts of these people, and allowing it to rest 

more on general probability and coincidence than on any close or 
detailed argument. 

Without, therefore, entering into any minute inquiry regarding the 
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Rasenas,* I will only state here that I believe them to have been a 
people of Lydia, or, at least, of Asia Minor, who, about a century after 
the date of the Exodc of the Jews from Egypt, or about as long before 
the Trojan war, in the age of Ninus the Assyrian, emigrated by sea 
from Smyrna, the only port of Lydia, and landed and formally settled 
in the country of the Umbrians, between the valleys of the Arno and 
Tiber, where they built or occupied twelve cities, in which they con- 
tinued to dwell till a redundant population forced them to send out 
twelve colonics to the northward ; wliero they settled, as subject cities 
of the Jjcague, in the valley of the Po ; and subsequently as many more 
to the southward, who settled in the country afterwards known as 
Magna Gnecia. 

The Greeks, who would willingly have us believe that they invented 
everything, have insisted on the Argo being the first vessel that navi- 
gated the seas lietvveen Greece and Asia. Our knowledge of the maritime 
power of the Pharaohs — of the nineteenth dynasty, at least — and of the 
Phauiieians, proves how frequent nautical expeditions were long before 
this date ; and, indeed, in their own annals, the arrival of Danaiis and 
Cadmus arc alone sufficient to prove that colonies went forth from the 
east towards the west long before this. And there is nothing more pro- 
bable than that the redundant population of Lydia should have sought a 
new home in Italy, as the Phauiieians and Phrygians had done in Greece; 
particularly as we know that at the time of the Trojan war the Lydians 
were so considerable a naval power as shortly after that event to assume the 
command of those seas, — at least, if we may trust the Canons of Eusebius.f 


* It is sometimes assumed that they 
came from the city of lu'sen (that Nimrod 
l)uiltj, au assumption founded solely on 
the nominal similarity of the name of the 
people and town. If I thought such as- 
sumptions of value, 1 would feel much 
more inclined to deduce it from IloUno, or 
Ro-te-uo, as the name of a people of Asia 
Minor has been read in hieroglypliies on 
the monuments of Rgypt, and which might 
as easily be read Roteiia, or Rosena, t and s 
being continually intcrchangetl in these 
languages, — as Sur, for Tyre, ; but 
such deductions, unless supported by strong 
collateral evidence, I consider as of little 


value, though useful sometimes in hinting 
a truth. Their coming from R<*sen, how- 
ever, would rather tend to eonfinn my view 
of the matter than otherwise, as to their 
being a people of Asia Minor, identical 
with those inhabiting Lydia, driven out by 
Ninus, and embarking at Smyrna. If 
R(‘S(‘u and liarissa are the same city, as is 
generally supposed, the last name would 
go as far as a name can to prove that 
Resell was a Pelasgic city at least. 

f Maris imperinm pos't Trojaiiuin helium 
tenuere Lydi per annos 92, a.c. 1108; 2® 
Pelasgi per an. 85, a.o. 1088, ifcc. — Euse- 
bius, p. 109, editioni Mai. 
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This view of the origin of the Etruscans solves at once one of 

the most difficult as well as one of the most interesting problems of 

aneient 'history, inasmuch as it proves that both Greece and Italy 
received their civilisation from the same source, and thus accounts 
for the great similarity that exists between the arts and civilisation 
of the two countries in the earlier ages of their existence. At the 
same time, however, that Greece began to be influenced by Asia Minor, 
she received settlers from Egypt under Danaus and Cecrops, and 
colonists from Pluenicia under Cadmus, who must have contributed 
considerably to the improvement of the barbarous aborigines: but, at 
the same time, it is evident, as I attempted to shew in speaking of 
that people, that the substantive form of her civilisation, as we find 
it at the time of the Trojan war, was given to her by the intimate 
connexion that existed between the royal families of Argos and Bncotia 
and the princes of Asia Minor, as well as from the continuous rela- 
tions of war and peace that existed between the two countries from, 

at least, the time of the expedition of the Argonauts till the fall of 

Troy. 

In Italy, on the contrary, no foreign colonists seem to have landed, 
and none, indeed, of the more civilised nations of that age seem to 
have interfered with or influenced the aboriginal Indo-Germanic races 
till the Rasena landed on their shores, bringing with them the insti- 
tutions and arts of their mother country; and though, therefore, we 
may assume that their institutions would be, ns we find them, more 
purely Pclasgic than those of Greece, still the similarity is so great 
that it is difficult to discriminate between the one and the other; 
and, in almost every instance, in attempting to elucidate the Homeric 
or Hesiodic poems we may refer as safely to Etruria as to Greece, 
and far more safely to the former country than to anything found in 
the latter after the Dorian invasion. 

In both countries we find the same absence of temples, which also 
characterised the country whence the Pelasgi came ; and also the 
same reverence for the same oracles, and the same respect for augury, 
which formed the principal part of their religion. In all these 
countries, the principal architectural remains are tombs, and these so 
similar in construction as to be almost identical. The people wor- 
shipped the same gods, under almost the same names and with the 

3 L 
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same rites ; had the same mythology and the same demigods and 
heroes, the principal of whom, Hercules, belongs as much almost to 
Lydia and Italy * as to Greece, though the latter country has by 
its inimitable literature been able to appropriate the lion’s share to 
itself; and, indeed, it would be difficult to point out one essential 
point in which either the religious institutions or arts of Greece, 
before the return of the Ilcraclida;, differed from those of Etruria. 
Their fate, however, was widely different. In Greece, that civilisation 
was entirely overthrown and destroyed by the Dorians before it 
reached its acme : in Italy, on the contrary, it flourished undisturbed 
till it reached such perfection as it vvas capable of, and then per- 
ished under the influence of Rome, before Greece had again reached 
the point at which she stood five centuries earlier. 

The two countries may thus bo compared to two fruit trees, planted 
side by side at the same time. The one, allowed to grow unchecked 
and unpruued, and run to waste, early reaching its full size, and bearing 
but indifferent fruit ; the other, cut down while still young and vigorous, 
and grafted with a new and better stock, far longer in attaining matu- 
rity, but then a far more vigorous and healthy tree, and bearing far 
superior fruit. 

Those who reject the Jjydian origin of the Rasena, as a corollary 
are obliged to reject the traditional visits of Evander and ./lilneas to 
Italy. If, however, I am correct in what I have assumed of the 
Asiatic origin of the principal families of both countries, and of the 
intimate connexion that existed between them, nothing can be more 
probable than that Evander should have sought refuge there; and, 
without attempting to prove it, it must, at least, be admitted that 
it is equally probable that the expatriated Trojans should seek a 
settlement in that country, where, a century before, a colony of Lydians 
similarly situated had found a home, as they belonged to a people 
whose country bordered on theirs, and who probably spoke, if not 
the same, at least a similar language, and whose institutions and 
religion must, at least, have very much resembled those of their lost 
Ilium. Where else, indeed, could they seek refuge from their cruel 


’!• We have Hercules also in India. See “ Illustrations of Indian Architecture/’ 
p. I ; and Tod’s “ Uajasthan,” passim. 
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enemies, or where hope for so hospitable a reception, as among the 
cognate Kasena? 

Before proceeding to speak of the arts of this people, there is one 
point in their institutions to which I must allude, as it docs not appear 
to have attracted that attention from the learned which it deserves, 
though it exercised the greatest influence on the constitution of Greece 
and Rome. The point is, the federal union of twelve cities into one 
state, none of which possessed an absolute superiority over the other, 
and whose affairs were regulated by deputies from each city, and not 
by a king or any hereditary officer. 

This institution existed in Attica till the reforms of I’heseus ; in 
Achaia, till the return of the Heraclid®; and probably in other states 
of (jtreece. It was taken back by the lonians to Asia Minor, where 
the twelve cities founded by them formed a union till a late period. 
It was the earliest and the most essential political institution of the 
Etruscans, from the first dawn of tradition, and existed till their downfal, 
not only in the original twelve cities but in their colonies, all of which 
were founded on this principle. 

That this institution is essentially and exclusively Pelasgic, and 
derives its origin from Asia, I think can scarcely be doubted, but, 
except in the twelve tribes of Israel, I do not know where to look 
for any trace of it in the East,* where monarchy seems to be an almost 
inherent principle of government; and certainly it did not come from 
Egypt, though in later ages there the twelve nomes, the dodecarchy, 
and the labyrinth, seem, at first sight, to suggest something of the 
sort: but the absence of a king paramount in Greece and Etruria 
at once points to a marked difference between the institutions of Egypt, 
or, indeed, of any Indo-Germanic country, and those of any one in- 
habited by these Pelasgic races. 

This federal union of cities appears to me of peculiar interest, 
whatever may be its origin, as it is the first form of republicanism 
that appears in the history of the world, and is the element which, 
infused into the constitution of the states of Greece, and afterwards 
of Rome, gave rise to that political freedom which was the parent 


I believe, however, that it exists among the Manchoos, and other Tartar tribes, 
to the present day. 
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of all their greatness ; though it does not seem to be suited either 
for great political power or for extension by conquest, but rather for 
the unobtrusive developement of the arts of peace and of social liberty. 
And it is perhaps in consequence of this, and because the Pelasgic 
races had no kings, and, consequently, no conquerors, that we lose 
sight of them so completely in the early stages of history, while 
the autocrats of Egypt and Assyria stand so prominently forward, 
and dazzle us even now by the extent of their conquests and the 
immensity of their ill-gotten booty, as well as by the gorgeous but 
blood-cemented monuments which this circumstance enabled them to 
leave behind them, and which have entirely eclipsed the peaceful labours 
of the less ambitious Pelasgi. 
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AftOHITEGTURE. 

TEMPLES. 

Ip wc take the whole breadth of Asia, from the Indus to the shores 
of the ^flgean sea, there does not exist in that vast, and, at one time, 
highly -civilised tract, one single remain of an ancient native temple. 
There are remains of the palaces of Babylon, and Nineveh, and Persepolis, 
and tombs in thousands, both cut in the rock and structural : but for 
temples, we only know that a temple, or Pyramid of Bolus, existed at 
Babylon, one dedicated to Hercules at Tyre, and a small temple at 
Jerusalem. Had they been a temple-building people, like the Egyptians 
or Dorian Greeks, it is impossible but that some remains must have 
survived to our time, or that some descriptions of these edifices would 
be found in the Greek or other authors ; but such is not the case, and 
we are left to the conviction that they never existed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would bo in vain to look for any structures of this class 
among a people deriving their origin from these nations ; and we con- 
sequently find among the early Greeks and the Etruscans, that if any- 
thing of the kind existed, it must have been so insignificant that no 
description and no remains of it could have come down to our time. 
In latter days it cannot be doubted that the Etruscans did possess some 
temples at Rome, but, if we may trust the description left us, they 
hardly deserve a place in a history of architecture. 

In this instance we arc, unfortunately, left to the tender mercies of 
Vitruvius, and, as usual, his text is little more than a puzzle to com- 
mentators, though his description of the plan of an Etruscan temple* is as 
clear as anything in his book, and if we could take it as a general rKSumc 
of the principles of the style, it might suffice : it is more than probable. 


* Book II. chap. 7. 
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however, that he had in his eye some one temple at Rome, which he has 
described without alluding to any difference, either in plan or detail, that 
might exist in others, though it is impossible to believe they were all 
the same ; and it is equally improbable that a wooden temple stand- 
ing in his time could be of great antiquity : I, therefore, look upon it 
as the description of an Etruscan temple, erected in Rome by the de- 
scendants of that people, according to the ancient form and ordinance, — 
perhaps by their aruspices, but which may still have been much modified 
by the Roman architecture of the age. Still it is all we have, and its 
plan is interesting, as proving, first, that the Capitoline temple* was 
built on this plan, and because this form was evidently the parent idea 
of the most magnificent of Roman porticoes, that of the Pantheon. 
Though the plan, therefore, may be tolerably restored (woodcut 67, 


No. C7. 



fig. 1), and also the order according to the dimensions given, still I 
would not accept that as true Etruscan architecture, but rather as the 
Roman Doric employed in an Etruscan building ; for it appears so unlike 
what wc know of the ornate style of the small buildings of eastern nations, 
and so inappropriate to the wooden superstructure it supported, that it 
is almost impossible to suppose that this is the style they brought with 
them from the East, and I would rather refer to the pillars at Mycena* 
(woodcut 45) — we do not know what their capitals were — or to Persepolis 
(woodcuts 21, 22, and 23), for the original pillar of this race. 

The difficult part, however, in this description of Vitruvius is to 
ascertain the height of the temple ; the passage may be translated as 
meaning once and a third the breadth over the extreme projections of 


Dionysius, iv. 61. 
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the mutules, and so, I believe, all would translate it, but for the difficulty 
of filling up such a length as would then exist between the capitals of the 
pillars and the summit. 

In such a case as this, one analogous example, however imperfect, 
would do more to throw light on the subject than all the ingenuity 
of commentators ; but no temple exists that has any pretensions to 
Etruscan origin. There is, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, one (woodcut 68) 
which, 1 think, may serve to explain, at 
least, part of the difficulty ; and it stands 
close to the fountain of Rgcria, a spot so 
eminently Etruscan, that there, rather than 
any other place, should we look for me- 
morials of that people down to the latest 
date. The so-called Temple of Bacchus, 
which stands there, is of the Corinthian 

’ I z X X J" 

order, and was built, probably, during the lempic of Bacchxis at cattareiia.* 
reign of the Antonines, or, at all events, during the time of the 
emperors. Still, it is so unlike every other temple in one of its 

most important peculiarities — the enormous height of its frieze — that 
we must look elsewhere for an explanation of this peculiarity. This, 
I believe, can bo found only in the description of Vitruvius ; he 
clearly indicates that several wooden architraves were placed one above 
the other to form the entablature, and were framed into one another, 
and as they could not well be less in height than breadth, the frieze 
must have been excessive. Here we have a similar frieze in brick- 
work, and I do not think there is anything more anomalous in the 

Corinthian order here employed, than in the Doric one in the ex- 

ample Vitruvius describes ; and, besides, this temple is exactly of the 
proportions he describes, for its height is precisely once and a third its 
width, measured over the mutules. With these hints, and such ns can 
be gleaned from the rock-cut edifices of Lycia, I should feel inclined 
to restore the Etruscan temples in* a manner very different from those 
who have before attempted it, and the annexed elevation (woodcut 67, 
fig. 2) is, probably, more near the truth than they are : though, in this 
instance, I have made the height one-third less than the width, that I 



* From Agincourts “Histoire de I’Art,” plate xx. 
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might place both theories before the reader, and that he may choose which- 
ever he thinks most in accordance with the text. Perhaps this one I 
have adopted will best explain another passage in our author, where he 
talks of the cedium species harycephala hmiiles et lata of the Etruscans. 
At the same time, I should be sorry to rely on anything in Vitruvius, were 
any argument of importance to be grounded upon it. In the present 
instance, what is important to the history of art and of the Etruscans, 
is to prove either that they had no temples, properly so called, or that 
those they had were so insignificant, compared with their other works, as 
scarcely to deserve mention.* 

To persons unaccustomed to live in hot climates this immense mass 
of woodwork over the pillars will, no doubt, appear a very unsightly 
and useless appendage ; but in the East the object that was thus attained 
is always aimed at, though by different means. In India, for instance, 
a wooden sereen is always placed between the columns of a portico, 
or verandah, reaching down to within six or seven feet from the ground, 
so as to protect the interior from the sun and rain, without bringing 
the roof too low, which, if the Grecian orders were used without this 
addition, would be the case; or this is effected by a low arcade, with 
a heavy wall over it, which answers the same purpose, but not so well, 
when no wood is used. The Etruscans gained the same end by a wooden 
screen upon, and not between, the pillars; while, at the same time, the 
space left between the beams admitted air, and a portion of light. 

A little further on there is a passjige in the description of Vitruviu8,t 
which has been strangely overlooked by restorers, where in speaking of 
temples erected in the Tuscan style, but with Corinthian or Ionic pillars 
(like the one at Egeria, above described), he mentions that sometimes 
the wall that extended from the cella to the antae was omitted, and a 
pillar introduced instead ; thus shewing that the temple he had before 
been describing was a cell, distyle in antis, with a tetrastyle portico in 
front, as I have drawn it, on one side. 

Between these two passages, — and, consequently, when he was still 
speaking of Etruscan temples, — Vitrtivius describes the round temples. 


* The Fanura Voltumnip, in which the 
Btates of Etruria met, seems to have been 
more a stoa, like the Lesche of Delphi, 
than a temple, properly so called ; but we 


have no detailed de.scription of it from 
which we could form any correct opinion 
on the subject, 
t Book II. chap. 7. 



with or witliout cells ; thus adding his negative testimony, such as it 
is, to the abundance that exists of other evidenee of their Asiatic origin. 
Kgyptian they certainly were not ; the Doric (i recks always abhorred 
circujar forms for temples ; in Italy we hnd them always dedicated to 
Vesta or Cybele, whose worshij) was indigenous in Phrygia or Lydia, 
and whose introduction to Italy was popularly ascribed to Ailneas, though 
more probably brought by the Rasena themselves. Prom Asia Minor, 
however, it certainly came, and in the sacred fire that burned on her 
altars we find the earliest trace — perhaps the only one ever l)rought 
to Europe, of that fire-worship which became afterwards so famous, and 
which still exists in the East. 

Unfortunately, all the round temples of the Etruscans, as well as 
all their square ones, have perished, and we are left for our knowledge 
of them to th(! copies of the Romans, and the uncritical descriptions of 
Vitruvius ; and as all the Roman circular temples are of the Corinthian 
order, and Vitruvius gives ten diameters to the height of the columns, 
all commentators have agreed that they must have been of that order, 
riiey existed, however, I believe;, long before that order was invented, 
and a far more correct type for restoration would be found in the pillars 
of Persepolis than in the orders of the Romans. 

As, however, the principal interest of both these forms of temples 
consists in the influence they had on the architecture of Rome, I will 
not insist more on them here, where no original examples exist, but will 
return to the subject in s|)ciikiug of Rome. 
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Section II. 

TOMDS. 

1 HAVE above pointed out that none of the Indo-Gernianic races 
were tomb -builders, or cared for the bodies of their dead, while the 
Pelasgic races were distinguished in antiquity by the very antithesis of 
these characteristics. None of the latter, as I said before, were temple- 
builders, and their only monuments are tombs. I am perfectly aware 
of some objections that could easily be quoted against this theory, but 
they will, I think, be found on e.xarninntion to have arisen where the 
one race has influenced the other so far as to cause, at least, a partial 
adoption of their customs. Still the general fact is, I believe, indubit- 
able ; and when speaking of the Pelasgic races wc shlill find that it is 
their tombs alone that are sufficiently important to form a separate 
subject of study, or that are worth investigating, either for their splendour 
or originality, and that it was from them that the Romans borrowed all 
their ideas on the subject. 

Though much has lately been done to elucidate the subject of 
Ktrusean antiejuitics, and something is now doing, still much remains 
to be done before any satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at on the 
subject. Almost all the explorations have been isolated, or are collations 
from information obtained without any definite object in view. What 
is now wanted is that some enlightened antiquary would (having obtained 
a sufficient primary knowledge of the subject to know what the difficulties 
and what the joints of interest aro) visit the monuments themselves — 
would compare and measure the mouldings and details, drawing them 
with instruments of some sort, and writing notes on the spot, so as 
to trust as little as possible to cither the ear or eye ; and then arranging 
this knowledge with the sculpture and objects found in the tombs, it 
would be easy to obtain a chronometric scale, by which to arrange every 
monument that came before him, and once having obtained a successive 
series, it only requires an initial and final date ; neither of which would, 
in this instance, be difficult, and Etruscan history and art would no 
longer be the puzzle they are. The drawings now before the public 
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are far too imperfect to enable the student in his closet to attempt 
this, and while he docs not know which came first, and which succeeded, 
it is almost impossible to arrive at any satisfactory knowledge regarding 
them., I confess, so imperfect do I feel my knowledge of this inte- 
resting subject to be, that it is with extreme diilidence I write what I 

may have to say on the subject. 

It is difficult even to arrange the monuments into classes without 
reference to their dates, but there is one division which may be hazarded 
without much risk ; first, into cav<; or rock -cut tombs ; secondly, into 
structural tumuli ; and, lastly, into tumuli raised over roc-k-cut se- 

pulchres ; the last being the most common class in the tufaceous districts 
of Etruria proper. 

Without, however, hazarding an opinion as to which is the most 
ancient, the first we know did exist in Egy{)t as early as the date 

of the Pyramids, in whose neighbourhood they are found; and in Syria 
they exist in thousands, and in an almost unbroken series, from the 
cave of Machpclah, in which Abraham was buried, down to the Roman 
tombs of Petra and Xanthus. In Etruria they are found in immense 
numbers, more especially at Castcl d’Asso and Tarquinium, where they 
are cut in the scarp of the rock, and ranged like dwellings in streets ; 
and, indeed, there is every reason to suppose that the dwellings of the 
dead w(!rc meant to imitate those of the living : for the Etruscans seem, 
like the Moguls and Tartar tribes of the present day, to have attached 
no gloomy ideas to death, but to have provided the dead in his tomb 
with alt the appliances and luxuries of life, as if his second state would 
be exactly like the first, and that the dead were again destined to enjoy 
what they had enjoyed before. Still the ai-gument must not be carried 
too far, — the tumular tombs certainly did not represent dwellings, and 
as they were contemporary witlr those cut in the rock, the same idea 
was probably meant to be expressed in both, and it would be fallacious 
to draw conclusions from the appearance of the one without taking into 
account that of the other. 

As cave tombs were so early used in Egypt and the East, there is 
nothing to militate against the idea that some of these excavations may 
be coeval, or nearly so, with the arrival of the Rasena in Italy, and 
some of them, with debased Doric and Ionic ornaments, may safely be 
brought down to the time of the Roman emperors ; and thus there arc, 
perhaps, no monuments in Europe that afford so extensive a range to 
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research, or which would lead to more curious or important discoveries. 
From the drawings we have, all that can well be ascertained is that 
most of them at least belong to a period prior to any influence being 
exercised by Grecian art in Italy; for their ,, 
mouldings- — such, for instance, as the two shewn S 'M 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 69), from two 
steles at Vulci, — and their ornaments, are of a 

class so totally distinct from that art, that they W 

point cither to an idea borrowed elsewhere or ^ 

to a native invention. ^ 

Sometimes, as in the annexed illustration from Mouldings from Vulci.* 
the tombs at Castel d’Asao (woodcut 70), the rock-cut tomb is exca- 
7,, vated all round, and stands 


• one could be found, as the 

Tomb» at Cartel d Ae,o t buildings of tlic Pclasgi had 

a tendency to run to height more than those of any other ancient people 
we arc acquainted with, and so exceptional a form is not only very 
difficult to restore, but its singularity is generally very instructive in 
itself, ethnologically, if not artistically. 


Tombs at Castel d’Aaso.t 


TUMULI. 


By far the, most interesting monuments of the Pelasgi are the tumuli 
which they raised over the remains of their illustrious dead, which arc 


1 = From tho plate of the “ Tnstituto di Covreapondenza Archioologica,” vol. ii. p. 80. 
f From same ^vork, vol. i. p. 00. 
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still found scattered over the whole breadth, of the old world, from 
Ireland to Japan, and which wherever they are found indicate the previous 
existence of this singular race. Whether the idea of these mounds 
was tajeen from that of the pyramid, or, which is more probable, whether 
the pyramid is a reproduction, in a square form, of the idea of the 
tumulus, arc questions I must leave others to decide, for I scarce think 
it worth while arguing it till, at least, it shall be decided there is 
really a connexion between the- two, which at present is by no means 
clear. 

All tumuli had apparently a chamber, more or less magnificent, in 
their centres ; for with the Pelasgi the dead were neither embalmed nor 
enclosed in coffins like those of the Egyptians, but were dressed in 
their most splendid wearing apparel, and laid out as if to sleep in an 
apartment, probably like the one they occupiial in life, and large 
enough, at all events, to admit of their being surrounded by their most 
precious vessels and furniture, and all the requisites it might be sup- 
posed they could want in the new land to which they were jour- 
neying, and in whicli they seem to have thought they should awaken 
in the forms and with the wapts inherent to their present sublunary 
existence. 

In its primitive form, the tumulus is merely a cone of earth, as steep 
as the nature of the material would admit of its being made, and, in 
Etruria at least, it was almost always surrounded by a basement of 
masonry. It is not chsar whether or not this was the- ease with the 
tombs of the Atridm at Mycense, or with those of Achilles, Patroclus, 
Ajax, and other heroes, whicli the Pelasgic Greeks erected on the plains 
of Troy : but we know, from descriptions, of that of Epytus in Arcadia, of 
Alyattes at Sardis, of those at Smyrna (woodcut 28) and elsewhere, 
that this was at least as usual as it was an olivious mode of finishing 
them; but it is so easily removed, and so convenient for the pur- 
poses of villagers, that its absence in other instances nowadays scarce 
proves anything: while, at the same time, it is so easily concealed 
by the gradual degradation of the earthen cone by rain, that, unless 
looked for, it is seldom visible at the present time even where it does 
exist. 

There are not, so far as I am aware, any chambers in any of the 
tombs of Etruria that can at all vie in magnificence with those of 
Mycenae, far less with such a one as that at Orchomenos. The apartment 
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No. 71 . 
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Mamertino Trison.* 


No. 7‘2. 


most like them in construction is the one known in Rome as the Mamertine 

Prison (woodcut 71); the upper part, how- 
ever, of the Pelasgic dome has been re- 
moved, and converted into the floor of a 
regular Roman-vaulted apartment : but, even 
when complete, it was not half the size of 
that of Mycenae, nor was it, probably, ever 
a tomb, or in the centre of a mound. On 
the contrary, almost all the colls in the 
tombs of Etruria are rectangular, like the 
one at Tantalais (woodcut 28), and like it 
roofed by a horizontal pointed arch, but 
often combined with some peculiarities of construction not common 
elsewhere, as shewn in the annexed woodcut, where the 
form of the doorway separating the two cells ends 
s(juarely at the top, instead of running to a point, ns 
is usual in Greece, and where, also, the summit of the 
arch of the cell is formed into a square recess, appa- 
rently for the purpose — in domestic edifices, at least — 
of serving as a cupboard to hang vases in. 

'I'hough not remarkable for its size, one of the most 
perfect tombs found in Etniria is one discovered not long ago at Cmrc, 

or Cervetri, by the Arciprete Regulini and 
General Galassi, hence called by their names, 
and illustrated in the three following wood- 
cuts. When opened, it was perfectly intact, 
and contained all its treasures of dress, 
jewels, ancient vases, and furniture, which 
now form the principal ornaments of the 
Gregorian museum at Rome. It owed its 
singular preservation apparently to the fact 
that, after the original tumulus was finished, 
i ; 1 1 f (itguiim Gaia33i Tomb. jf; was cncloscd aud hermetically scaled in 
a second and larger one,| containing the graves of inferior persons, which 



Cell of Torub at Ca-.re. 
No acale.t 


No. 73. 



i From Gell'is “Topography of Home 
fijifl its Vicinity. " 

I From Canina’s “ Antica Etmria,” plate 
liii. 


I This peculiarity is interesting, not only 
on its own account, but from its bearing on 
the Nubian pyramids (vide ante) and the 
Buddhist topes, of which more hereafter. 
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so completely hid the entrance to the original sepulchre as to baffle the 
ingenuity of earlier spoilers. In the annexed woodcuts (73 and 74), the 


No. 74. 



parts shaded darker than the rest represent the older and original 
tumulus, containing only the original tomb, in which all the treasures 
were found ; it was placed out of the centre, apparently to make way 
for a stele, which formed the nucleus of tlie centre, and, probably, rose 
to .some height above the top of the earth-work. The plan and section 
are drawn to the usual scale,* but the sections of the principal cell 
through A and B are to a larger one, so as to make the peculiarities of 
their construction more apparent, as its irregularities are far from being 
singular, and they shew a curious mixture of the Egyptian and Pedasgie 
arch. 

The woodcut 75,t on the next page, shews the appearance of the 
outer part of the cell, with the treasures arranged as originally found, and 
explains, among •thcr things, the cause of the singular form given to 
the apex of the roof above alluded to. 


As a scale for ascertaining the size, 1 
may mention that the tumulus covers almost 
evactly the same extent of ground as the 
circular part of the Pantheon at Rome. 

f These three woodcuts are taken from 
Canina’s work quoted above, but, 1 am sorry 


to say, like most of his works, aro m»t 
remarkable for correctness. The plan I 
have no means of correcting, and ha\e 
reduced it as I found it : the sin tions 
have, however, enabled me to correct (lie 
view. 
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The age of this tomb has not been satisfactorily ascertained, but from 

the nature of the treasures, and the 
essentially Asiatic character of all 
the oniaments on them, they must 
have been executed by people who 
had not long left their native shores. 
Probably its date is not far distant 
from that of the fall of Troy, but 
till we know more of the Assyrian 
sculpture, to which alone we can 
look for any explanatory text, it is 
not easy to judge correctly of such 
a monument as this. 

There were many tumuli in Etruria 
larger than this one, and had they 
been preserved intact they would, 
probably, have yielded even greater 
treasures to the explorer ; but their 
importance has already attracted the 
spoiler, and almost all our other discoveries have been made in tombs 
that, from their insignificance, have escaped observation. 

Among those of a larger scale, 
called Cocumella at Vulci, which is 
remarkable as retaining the remains 
of two of its steles, as shewn in the 
annexed woodcuts (70 and 77) : one 
of them is square, the other round, 
but neither of them is placed in the 
c-entre, or symmetrically, so that it 
is diffieialt to guess from their posi- 
tion whether there were originally 
five, or only these two ; and I am 
not aware that any excavations have 
been made to ascertain this most 
interesting point. From the ele- 
vation it will be seen that their 
present height is only about 50 feet above the ground, but originally 
was, probably, more than twice that, otherwise they would not have 



No. 76. 



( ’iinm>;C]' of Rcgulini 
'ialas.-ii loir.b. 
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appeared above the earth-work, which, if sloped at the usual angle of 
45° to the horizon, must have risen to about 1 1 5 feet above the 
basement. 


•No. 77. 



F.lf-vuTton (*/ the r’orumolla, Vulci, Tsual Bcule.* 


Though not to be compared in size with thes(! two last examples, 
there is a very interesting little tomb near the 
gate of Albano, commonly called the Tomb of 
Aruns, the son of Porsenna, or liy others, of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; but, if the mouldings are 
correctly drawn in the plate f from which the 
annexed woodcut (78) is taken, 1 fear it has 
no title to so ancient a date as either of these 
names would indicate : it is, however, either an 
Etruscan tomb, or, at least, one built on a purely 
Etruscan model, aiul, as a live-stele tomb, is in- 
teresting, as being the only one retaining that 
peculiarity which distinguished the celebrated 
tomb of Alyattes at Sardis, and the still more famous one of Porsenna 
at Clusiiim. 

I am utterly unable to offer even a plausible conjecture as to the 
origin of the five-steled tombs, or to explain the idea that was nmant 

to be expressed by them. They do not appear to haves been very 

ancient, — at least, those of Alyattes and Porsenna, and that of Aruns, 
are all very modern, comparatively speaking, and were erected at the 
time when both Lydia and Etruria were verging on elccay ; and we 
have no trace anywhere of earlier examples, but, as in everything els(; 
that is Etruscan, we must look to Assyria for an explanation, — if she 
will not answer, as I fear, it must remain a mystery. 

I do not think it would be easy to write a more amusing chapter 

From the “ Iiistituto "di Correspon- 1 I From the same work, vol. ii. jiliile 

ileiizii Arohadogica,” vol. i. plate ,\li. | xxxix. 

:3 .N 
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on modern architecture — or^ at the same time, a more bitter satire — than 
bv taking the modern restorations of the tomb of Porsenna, and placing 
them in juxtaposition in all their ugliness and impracticability, and if eluci- 
dated by a few excerpts from the restorations of the temple of Solomon 
and the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, it might be made more amusing than 
any novel that has appeared for some time. The description of Varro, as 
(] noted by Pliny, is extraordinary enough in itself, and quite sufficiently 
wonderful to have excited Pliny’s incredulity,* without the attribute of 
impossibility being added to it, as is done by most modern restorers. 

The annexed woodcuts will explain w'hat I conceive the form of this 

No, V'.'. 



IMiriys words (book xxxvi. clmp. Id) 
arc as follows :^-^Sc{)ultus cst (Porsena), 
iiiqiiit (Varro), sub urbe Cliisio : in quo loco 
inoiiiimcuituui rcliquit lajiidc quadrato : sin- 
fiqila lateni peduju lata triceiiiiin, alta qiiin- 
quagcnuiii : jiKpic basi (|uadrata iritus laby* 
rinthuui iiu'xtricabilcm : quo si quis iinpro- 
perct sino glomcrc lini cxitinii iiivonire nc- 
(pieat. Supra id quadratuiii pyrainides slant 
quinque, quatuor in angulis in medio una, 
in iino laUe pedum septuagenum quinuin, 
alia) centum quinquageiUim ita fastigatte ut 
in summo orbis teneus et petasus unus omni- 


bus sit iinpositus ; ex quo pendeant excepta 
catenis tintinnabula qum vento agitata longe 
sonitiis refenint, ut oliin Dodonse factum. 
Supra quern orbem quatuor pyrainides in- 
snper singube extant alto pedum centemim. 
Supra (pias uno solo quinque pyranades, 
quarum altitudinem Varro puduit adjicere. 
Fububc Hctnisom tradunt cundem fuisse, 
quam totius operis ; adeo vesana dementia 
quicsisse gloriam impendio nulli profuturo. 
Printerea fatigasse regni vires, ut tamen laus 
major tirtificis bsset 
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singular monument to have been, and though it may look strange, it 
is restored in strtet accordance vrith every syllable of Varro’s description, 
and so far from being impossible, it fould easily be erected tO‘morro\v. 
Th(5 only liberty I have taken has been inserting the earthen tumulus 
around the central stele, but its introduction does not in the least affect 
the correctness of the restoration, and it might be omitted if thought 
desirable. 

Could T find anything in the text to justify it, 1 should have preferred 
reducing the petasus, so as to bring it within the four external piers, 
instead of projecting beyond them ; and so I had at first restori'd it, 
but the annexed is, I am convinced, more in accordance with the t(‘\t. 

.No. JO. 



Tomb of Porscuna. F-lcvation, }ialf usual scale. 


The great mistake restorers have made has been in assuming that 


- On one side I have represented die 
angular towers as square, on the other as 
eiirular ; the reader may ehoose whicli 


he tliinks most probable. As fla* ba'^f 
was square, the towers may liavo beoii so 
also. 
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each of the pyramids came to a point under the petasus, wiiich, in 
the first place, is impossible, and, at the same time, it is quite plain 
that what is meant by the text is that they were brought to a point 
by the petasus. It must, in the next place, be observed that the word used 
is neither orbis nor tholus, but petasus or cap; and thus it may have 
been a structure of wood, or other light material, and covered probably 
by copper, and finished at the outer edge by a bronze ring, orfns aeneus. 
According to this arrangement, there could only be four pyramids on 
the second story, and then the five reappear from one flat or floor 
mlo). What this solum was is not quite so apparent, but it probably 
was meant more as a framing to stay and support the tall spires than 
anything else, and as such I have represented it. The height above 
this, Varro does not mention, either because of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining it, or because these towers were of different heights, ns I have 
represented them, and he did not think it necessary to complicate his 
description. Still, I am not surprised that Pliny should begin and 
finish his quotation with a sneer at Varro’s credibility ; for the height 
attained by this structure, which could not have been less than 400 
and probably was 450 feet, was so extraordinary in ancient times, and 
■SO abhorrent from the principles of Grecian architecture, which the 
Romans copied, or rather believed they were cojjying, that he might 
well be surprised at such an Orientalism as this. 

I have before remarked, that the Greeks never affected height, and 
that their buildings were generally much less in height than in breadth ; 
and the same is true with regard to the Egyptians, but docs not appear 
to have been the case in the East. Here, however, the destruction of| 
native monuments leaves us without the means of coming to any very 
satisfactory conclusion, but I think we have knowledge enough to justify 
the assertion that this was the spirit of their art ; and in Syria wo have 
several sepulchral towers, Roman, indeed, in age and detail, but evidently 
Syrian* in origin, and not unlike these pyramids of Porsenna. They 
were connnon in India among the Buddhists, and were one of the first 
forms adopted by the Mahometans, long before spires appeared in the 
West. Still, the positive proof of this is so difficult, that I will not 


The towei-s of Soloniou’.s Temple would servo as illustrations, if Porsenna s 
and the screen with its bells (pome- tomb were not more certain than they 
ftranates, as they are called in the Vulgate) are. 
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pursue the subject further at present, though I know of scarcely one 
monument in anti(|uity which, had we more certainty about it, I should 
like more to dilate upon : for I cannot help considering the T^ydian 
tumuli, with their stele, or steles, and their petasus, as the originals of 
the Buddhist topes, with their tees and the chattahs, or umbrellas, which 
adorn them. And even the bells which hung round the edge of the 
petasus are of interest to the philosophical antiijuary, for the expression 
of Varro in speaking of them, nl olhn Dodonce, points to a connexion 
between the two places and two religions that existed in the mind of 
the author when he used the expression ; and we know that the Budd- 
hist topes in India were so decorated. And even now, at the present 
day, in Burrnah, China, and all Buddhist countries, the [)etasus that 
crowns the summit of every tope is hung round with these little bells, 
which any traveller in the Bast may hear now, as of old. Indeed, 1 
do not know of any sentence in any ancient author which conveys to 
my mind so much ethnography as thc.so few words of Varro — nf olin/ 
Dodonce factum, or which have oftener risen in my mind and been so 
full of pregnant meaning. 

A petasus hung round witl; bells, and crowning a tumulus, is too 
singular a form to have been accidentally reproduced by two different 
people; and when we find this form extending from Clusiurn to Pekin, 
and from the days of Dodoua’s glory to the present hour, we cannot 
be far wrong in assuming the existence of the same race extending from 
the confines of Europe to those of Asia. My own belief is, that no 
evening breeze has wandered over the face of the earth for the last 
,four thousand years without awakening their responses, and, by their 
tinkling, telling of the existence of the descendants of the oldest 
people and the oldest faith, whose traces yet exist on the face of 
the globe. 

There is only one other point connected with this most interesting 
tomb of Porsenna that seems to require remark, which is the labyrinth 
in its base, which, like all the others mentioned by the ancients, is more 
difficult to comprehend than it was for the wanderer to find his way 
through its intricacies, — without, at least, a clue, which, unfortunately, 
has not yet been aftbrded us ; lately, however, a sepulchre has been opened 
at Chiusi (Clusiurn,) which may throw some light on the subject. The 
annexed woodcut, taken from the drawings of its first explorer, M. Uruner, 
which he kindly lent me for the purpose, will explain its singular form ; 
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since they were made, more chambers and passages have been discovered,^ 

but, like these, all unfinished 
and without anything that 
could explain their use. They 
form the lowest story of a tu- 
mulus whiqh possesses sepul- 
chral cliaml)ers at three dif- 
ferent heights, and, if extended, 
would certainly come as near 
the usual idea of a labyrinth as 
anything I know. {Vide page 
278 .) 

I have above pointed out the 
connexion of the labyrinth with 
the tomb in tlic structures of 
Egypt and Assyria; the same 
exists here, but what the idea 
meant to be expressed was, is 
as mysterious in Etruria as elsewhere : perhaps, after all, it might only 
he concealment, to hide by bewildering what no mass could protect from 
the hand of the spoiler, as probably had been discovered even at that 
early time. 

Volumes might be written regarding these tombs of the Etrurians, 
without exhausting the subject or saying half that was interesting re- 
garding them, in so fur as ethnology or history are concerned ; but 
as works of art they possess so little that can be called art, or which 
even pretends to or was meant to be an artistic mode of utterance, 
or aspiration after the beautiful, that it w^ould be out of place to follow 
the subject furtluu’ in a treatise like the present, though the subject 
is yet far from l)cing exliausted, and requires a much more careful 
elaboration than has yet been bestowed upon it, more especially to 
the light that might from their tombs be thrown on the domestic 
architecture and habits of tlic people, which, after their ethnography, 
is the most interesting peculiarity we can attain to. I fear, hoWever, 
they will never tend to our extracting from them any new ideas of 
grand or monumental art, which seems to have been entirely foreign 
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to tlie habits and tastes of this singular people ; and, therefore, it 
would be singularly out of place, in a work having the aim of tlie 
present one, to debate on that which, though it may be infinitely in- 

terestipg to the historian, can aflbrd no instruction to those whose 

search is after the beautiful, and what may elevate and refine the 

arts of their own country. 

At the same time, nevertheless, it is almost impossible to imagine any 
nation reaching even a partial degree of civilisation without having some 
one great form of national art, to which the energies of the people being 
directed, acquires with them an individuality and an ex[)ression entirely 
their own. 

In fJ lecce, the temple and the theatre, with their accompaniments, 
svipplicd the focus to which the Grecian mind bent all its energies, on 
which it developed all its power of poetry, and around which tlu; ( bocks 
spread the halo of their genius and of their sense of beauty; in 

Egypt the palace-temple supplied the object almost in the same manner. 
But in hltruria, as I ( xplaincd before, there were no temples of sufficient 
importance to engage the national mind, either in tlu'ir structures or 
accompaniments, and though their tombs were important, tombs never 
arc and never can be truly national monuments. 'I'hey always were 
and must be the offspring of individual vanity or of individual super- 
stition, and no nation ever was remarkable for tombs when it was the 
custom to leave them ‘ cither to sticcessors or to national gratitude : 
on tlu! contrary, in Egypt, in Etruria, and in India, all the mausolea 
that adorn these countries were erected by the great themselves during 
their lifetime, for their own final resting-place; and it is because we, 
and generally all the Tndo-Germanic races, fearing the image of death, 
have shrunk from busying ourselves during our lifetime with our tondjs, 
that we possess nothing of the sort worth alluding to. Still the ex- 
pression of the individuals of a nation may, to a certain extent, be said 
to be the expression of the nation, but it cannot be the principal nor 
the only one ; and if we look attentively at the technology of the 
Etrurians, we shall find that it was neither in temples nor tombs that 
their principal dcvelopement lay, but in the more useful arts, which 
the Greeks almost wholly neglected. Their roads and bridges, even 
now, remain monuments of persevering industry and scientific skill; 
their cloacaj and tunnels arc so extraordinary that, after twenty-five 
centuries, they remain unsurpassed even by the works of the gigantic 
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Romans; and their city walls and fortresses shew how anxiously the 
common safety was provided for. They drained marshes and culti- 
vated almost barren plains, and must have done more than we can 
now comprehend to bring Italy from a savage state to that degree 
of civilisation which the fortunate organisation of the Romans enabled 
them to profit by, more than those who laboured for its acccomplish- 
ment. At sic vos non vohis! 

Commerce, too, with all its accompanying arts, was assiduously 
cultivated by them ; and, in short, they present us with almost the 
only example which antiquity affords us of an agricultural and com- 
mercial people, totally devoid of all vain-glorious pretensions, and seeking 
neither to gratify ambition by conquest nor to flatter national vanity 
by splendid b\it useless buildings, but cultivating only those arts of 
peace which advance by slower but far surer steps the happiness and 
civilisation of mankind. Unfortunately, however, for the antiquarian, 
the works of agriculture and of commerce do not leave behind them 
such striking or such legible records as those which are written in blood 
and suffering by the ambition of nations or the vanity of kings; and 
modest htruria has been overwhelmed and her glory overshadowed by 
the lawless ambition and myriad crimes of all imperial Rome. 

Whenever a nation are really in earnest in any pursuit they never 
hesitate to inquire whether such a thing has been done before — or, us 
we would phrase it, whether it is correct or not — but eagerly seize on 
every idea or every invention that may aid them in the accomplishment 
of their object ; and it was thus with the Etrurians in their utilitarian 
|)ursuits, they found the arch admirably adapted to enable them to perfect 
their roads by bridging the streams, and to complete their tunnels 
and form their drains, and they used it with a boldness and originality 
that almost entitle them to the honour of being called its inventors, which 
some authors have ascribed to them. We, however, know that it was 
used during the reign of the eighteenth dynasty in Egypt (in brick, 
at least), and it is by no means improbable that it was communicated 
by them to the Lydians during their long occupation of that country, 
and from them found its way to Italy ; but it is not even proved that 
the Egyptians were the inventors, as it was early used on the banks 
of the Euphrates, where they either may have found or brought it, or, 
indeed, it may belong to an earlier race than either : but both the 
Egyptians and Greeks rejected it as an ornamental feature when it 
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certainly was not necessary, and had it not been for the utilitarian spirit 
of the Rasena, it might have lain dormant much longer, and not even to 
the present day been used in ornamental architecture. 

As in Greeee, the Pelasgic Etruscans, however, used the hori- 
zontal arch in all its forms, cither anterior to the employment of the 
keyed one or at the same time, as though they had an idea that 
it was better suited to their purposes from the absence of all thrust. 
There is no form of it that is not found in their tombs, from that of 
the inverted stairs of the pyramid-building Egyptians to the sloping 
jambs of the pure Pelasgi ; and I need hardly add that all the doorways 
in all Etruscan tombs, with scarcely 
an exception, possess tins character- 
istic form . They used also the pointed 
form of arch as shewn above (woodcut 
72), but more especially in their city 
gateways, as in the annexed example 
from Arpino* (woodcut 82), which 
is even a finer one than that of Tho- 
ricus, fpioted above (woodcut* 41). 

It certainly is the most pleasing, as it 
is the natural form for a horizontal 
arch, and, except the dihiculty of hanging doors to it, is the best that 

perhaps, under the circumstances, 
could be adopted. 

Another modification of this is 
found in an aqueduct at Tusculum, 
where, instead of the horizontal 
courses being carried to the top, 
an Egyptian arch of two stones is 
used to complete it ; which certainly 
is an improvement, and carries this 
principle to as great a degree of per- 
fection as it is perhaps capable of: 
for, arranged as the stones are in woodcut 83,t the arch is of great and 
equal strength throughout, and there is no lateral thrust to endanger its 
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Aoueduct, Tusculum. 


No. m. 



Gate of Arpino. 


* From Isabelle. “ Edifices Circu* I f Idem, same plate, and Stewart s 
laires,” plate iii. bis. | “Athens,” vol. v. 
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stability. It could not be conveniently used for larger openings, but 
there are purposes for which it might be advantageously employed at 
the present day. 

It is not easy to aseertain the date of the true arches used by the 
Etruscans in their city walls and bridges, though some of them appear 
to be very ancient, and, I believe, certainly anterior to the foundation 
of Home : there seems, however, to be very little doubt that the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome is a work of her early kings, while she was still an 
Etruscan city, and under the influence and guidance of that people, 
'fhe Romans did nothing like it, or so great, from the time they 
threw off her yoke till the time of the emperors, and it may therefore 
be considered a purely Etruscan work ; it was one eminently charac- 
N,,. SI. teristic of the utilitarian habits of that people. 



The annexed section (to the usual scale*) will 
shew its dimensions, which, though considerable, 
scarcely merit the wonderment and applause that 
have been lavished on them. It is more remarkable 
for its durability than for its size, which shews that 


if it were not magnificent in conception it was, at 


least, technically perfect in execution.! 


I shall have but little to say with regard to the painting or sculpture 
of the Etruscans, because, with regard to these arts, they were so im- 
measurably surpassed by the Greeks that their earlier productions lose 
half their interest with the artist; and their later ones, in which they 
copied the Grecian school, are only interesting as being among the few 
examples we possess to enable us to judge of the state of those arts 
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cecbioti of ('.arnnbeirs 
Tomb, (ixze-n. 


•• 1^’roiii Piraiiosi’s 
‘‘ Mugnifioenza lloiiia- 
iia,” plate iii. 

t The annexed ex- 
ample (84 his) i,s inter- 
esting fis a means of 
compinison with the 
above ; it is taken from 
a tomb near the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, disco- 
vered by Col. Camp- 
bell, and called by his 


name. It is composed, first, of an arch 
of three stomps, whitdi, consciiuently, shews 
an advance on the true pyramidal arch of 
two stones, such as woodcut 43, and the 
upper part of woodcut 83, and above this is 
a true semicircular arch, of four rims. The 
tomb i.s that of a royal scribe, and erected 
during the reign of Psammetichus, b.c. 67t) 
to 017, and, consequently, must have been 
nearly contemporary with the three last 
examples. 
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in Greece ; while, at the same time, they have not been sufficiently 
elaborated to enable the historian to .deduce any correct conclusion from 
them, or to assist us in filling up the gaps that exist in the history of 
art at this period. Still there are some points of interest to which I 
must allude, though I shall do it as briefly as possible. 

The art through which the Etruscans first became known to us, 
and which first excited an interest in Europe in the study of their 
antiquities, was the art of making and painting fictile vases. These, 
when first discovered, were universally called Etruscan vases. It has 
now become a fashion to call them all Greek vases, though with quite 
as little justice as in the former instance, for they certainly were 
made in both countries ; and, looking at their respective histories, I 
should feel inclined to believe that they were manufactured in Etruria 
before they were in Greece. But in this, os in almost every other 
instance, we must refer to Asia for the invention, or, at least, for 
the earliest exanqilcs. 

In the tribute brought by the Roteno and Kiifa to King Thothmes 
{vide ante), we sec what I have little doubt were the originals of these 
beautiful works of art. These, it is true, were mostly of gold, but 
they came from a people inhabiting Mount Tmolus and the banks of 
the golden-sanded Pactolus ; and though the tribute might be composed 
entirely of those precious metals, still it is impossible to conceive that 
a people capable of producing such cxciuisitc forms would confine their 
efiforts only to that expensive material : on the contrary, they must have 
had them of some more accessible manufacture, and that jirobably of 
clay : and this is more probable, because these two are the principal 
materials in which the native arts of the Etrurians were elaborated. 
The Rasena, of course, brought this art with them to Italy, and as 
the age of their highest civilisation was during the period that elapsed 
from the Dorian invasion till the revival of art in Greece, it is probable 
that in this they were before their Eastern neighbours. When, however, 
Greece put forth her strength, she surpassed Etruria in this as in every 
other turt ; and it was then, after the eightieth Olympiad, that I presume 
the Etruscans not only imported this ware from Greece, but employed 
their own furnaces in copying these productions : but even at this period, 
as well as at an earlier one, we find the different cities of Etruria each 
famous for one particular sort of vase, which would not be the case had 
they all been imported and not manufactured on the sjjot. 
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It does not at all appear to be a sufficient argument to say that all the 
.subjects are borrowed from Grecian mythology. It is Grecian, because 
we have learnt it from Greek books; but, as I explained before, the 
heroic mythology of both nations was probably identical. Both got their 
gods from the same source (Egypt), and through the same .crucible of 
Asiatic civilisation. The rites of Bacchus belonged equally to both, and 
Hercules, whose labours form by far the most common subject, was fully 
!is much a Lydian and Italian hero as a Grecian one; considering how 
nearly the two nations were allied in their origin, this similarity may 
strike but should not astonish us. 

In their sculpture, as in their vases, the two materials principally 
employed by the Etruscans were clay and the more precious metals. 
Marble — a niaterial the use of which had more influence on the arts 
of Greece than any other external circumstance — they seem never to 
have used till they ceased to be an original nation ; on the contrary, 
portraits, and little baked figures of the same clay as formed their vases, 
seem to have been their principal efforts in this direction, and where 
more costly objects were sought, these were repeated in the more precious 
metals : not, however, on the grand scale in which the Greeks had, from 
the use of marble, learned to use bronze, but by hammering, carving, 
engraving, and inlaying metals in those arts which we should now assume 
as more the province of the jeweller than the sculptor, and which the 
ancients seem to have included under the name of “ Toreutic they 
produced objects of great beauty and elegance, but none coming under 
the denomination of high art. , Perhaps their best efforts in that direction 
were in animal sculpture, some specimens of which that have come down 
to our time being almost unmatched for vigorous comprehension and 
delineation of the natural characteristics of the animal, which are seized 
and expressed with a truth that is perfectly astonishing, considering the 
rudeness, and sometimes conventionality, of the art they display. 

But though the Etruscans certainly cannot lay claim to great con- 
ception, or any pure or elevated style of art, still in the minuter 
elegancies of life they seem to have surpassed even the Greeks themselves. 
In ornaments, for instance, for the person, — such as chains, bracelets, 
rings, car-rings, &c. — they reached an elegance that has never been sur- 
passed to the present day ; and we know that their candelabri, and works 
of that class, were prized at Athens in the days of her highest glory, 
and in beautifidly-wrought and inlaid furniture of bronze and ivory, they 
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attained the greatest elegance and perfection. This is, perhaps, what 
we should expect from an industrious, commercial people situated as 
they were; and if our eyes were not dazzled by the arts of Greece and 
the greatness of Rome, we might assign a higher place to the Etruscans 
than has hitherto been awarded them : but between these giants of 
intellectual and brutal force, they must remain in the shade of their 
own unambitious obscurity. 

For their painting we must go, as with the Greeks, to their vases, 
which offer little calling for any further remarks : their art, like that 
of the Greeks, is distinguished from that of the Egyptians by the absence 
of all conventionality. We see, in every instance, that the artist is 
striving to imitate nature as he saw her ; all his figures, whctluir of 
gods, kings, or common people, arc still men, and if imperfectly repre- 
sented, it is not because he was aiming at anything else, but because he 
could not do better : he did the best he could, and was always striving 
after a more perfect imitation, and gradually, of course, he attained it, 
so that progress is a certain indication of age. Rut how far hltruscan 
art had advanced before it felt the influence of the Greek, and how tliat 
influence was exerted, are (piestions which I cannot enter on here ; latterly 

they certainly became one — if not in perfection, at least in style the 

Greek having superseded the native art, till both perished under Roman 
influence. 

In painting, as in all the arts of Etruria, we can as distinctly trace 
the introduction of the alphabetic clement as in those of Greece. In 
no instance do we find iu that country a painting attempting to tell 
the whole story by its own imitative powers ; on the contrary, we are 
always, as in Greece, referred to the tradition or the book of which 
the picture is merely the representation or the illustration. In their 
older pictures we sometimes find the name of tlie persons represented 
written under or over them, as a guide to indicate the legend from 
which the subject is taken, but never either a hieroglyphic or a 
complete legend. 

Indeed, nothing can be more clearly and essentially antagonistic than 
all the arts of Etruria from those of Egypt ; in no one essential respect, 
do they resemble one another, and scarcely even in a single form, either 
of architecture, or painting, or sculpture. On the other hand, they 
do resemble those of Assyria to an extent that is startling; and when 
the latter are more familiar to the public mind than they now are, it 
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is in them alone that we shall look for similarities in subjects which may 
be of use in throwing light on either of these classes of art. When they 
are both better understood, I feel convinced that there are few pecu- 
liarities connected with either which a comparison between the two will 
not serve to illustrate, even if it should fail completely to explain it. 

Were we, also, to turn to Etruria for an explication of the Homeric 
poems, I feel convinced that we should find there far more that would 
illustrate the manners and customs of the Glrceks of that day among 
the tombs and artistic utterances of this people in Italy, than we can 
ever glean from our knowledge of the Dorian races who superseded the 
Pelasgi in Greece. With the former people the relationship was close 
and intimate, with the hitter it was distant : and though from their 
inhabiting the same country, the Hellenes could not fail to inherit much 
from their predecessors, — it was not an affinity so close and intimate 
.as one of blood. 

The great interest, however, in Etruscan antiquities will always arise; 
from the means they afford us of explaining the history of Rome, and 
the light such knowledge throws, not only on the early history, but on 
the whole arts of her inhabitants, from the earliest period till her fall. 
Without a competent acquaintance with the arts of Etruria, those of 
Rome are inexplicable : for, though it is usual to refer everything we 
find there to Greece, that will not explain half their peculiarities. As 
an Indo-Germanic race, their arts tended natur.ally much more to a 
similarity with those of the Hellenes than to those of the Pelasgi; but 
the proximity of Romo to Etruria, and her having, in fact, risen from 
and been nursed in her bosom, had such influence over the usual affinities 
of race as to cause the foreign influence almost to predominate over 
the t)lood relationship. 
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ROME. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It was in one of her few moments of happy inspiration that Rome 
chose the she wolf for her emblem, and acknowledged for her foster- 
mother the most savage and nntractablc of the brute creation. It is, 
however, with no slight feeling of disgust that one turns from the con- 
templation of the pure and vigorous arts of Greece, or even from the 
unassuming efforts of the modest l^truscans, to chronicle their degradation 
before the vulgar ambition of the wolf-suckled Romans. Yet if Greece 
in her perfection offers us models on which we can dwell with pleasure, 
and from which we may learn by what jiaths art has hitherto been 
successfully cultivated, and, consequently, by what means the same end 
may be again attained, Rome, on the other hand, affords examples per- 
haps scarcely less useful of what we ought to avoid, and shews but too 
clearly how little wealth, learning, and the command of the world, can do 
for art, unless accompanied by that purity of mind and purpose, and those 
virtues from which alone true greatness can proceed. 

Of these two modes of teaching, the lattct is, perhaps, the easiest 
to understand, and, if properly used, the most effective. But as they 
have been taught in modern Europe, this, certainly, has not been the 
case in this instance. The whole object of modern education is to teach 
that Rome is the model of all that is great and heroic, the birthplace 
of freedom and of virtue. To doubt this, or to say one word against 
the majesty of Rome, is treason of the blackest hue, and sure to enlist 
against its author the feelings and sympathies of every educated man 
in Europe. For so far from Rome being held up to us as an example 
of what we ought to shun, the one lesson instilled into modern youth 
is that she alone of all the nations of the earth is worthy of admiration. 
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As soon as a boy can spell short words in his own language, he is 
sent to school to learn Latin, and from that hour till he leaves the 
university nothing is dinned into his ears but Roman virtue, Roman 
greatness, and Roman glory ; even their literature, which at best is but an 
indifferent copy of the Greek, is held up before his eyes as the richest and 
noblest the world has produced : the literature of his own country is care- 
fully concealed from him ; and the Christian religion still more carefully 
kept in the background, lest it should interfere with his more important 
classical studies, though these arc avowedly as useless as they would be pre- 
judicial were it attempted to rcdticc them to practice : they are, however, 
only learned to be forgotten, and the worst effect with us is lost time 
and misdirected ingenuity. It was not, however, always so, and had 
the effects been less serious, there arc few things in history that would 
be more ludicrous than the naif astonishment expressed by the clergy 
of France, and their solemn protestation when, at the end of the last 
century, their pupils determined on putting into practice a few of the 
lessons which they had for the previous two centuries been so carefully 
inculcating through their universities and schools. Neither a hereditary 
monarchy nor Christianity formed any part of the institutions of Rome ; 
these, therefore, were first put aside, and a republic established, more 
Romano ; and having thus revived the form, they set to work to rehearse 
the domestic butcheries of Marius and Sylla with a zeal that is quite 
refreshing, till they discovered that in this respect their teaching had 
been false, ami that true happiness did not reside in the practice of 
these republican virtues. They then tried an empire a la Cenar, 
and at first with far more brilliant success than the previous act of the 
drama ; for then they deluged Europe with blood, destroyed, for, the 
time, every nationality and every time-honoured institution, planted their 
eagles in every capital of Europe, and enriched their own with treasures 
of art they neither could create nor appreciate, and filled it with triumphal 
arches and columns, and all the pageant mummeries of a mimic Rome. 
Yet it would be unfair to France, even in her hour of delirium, to 
compare her to Rome : she was not so sunk as to persevere in such a 
course, and twenty years’ experience seemed to prove to her how hollow 
the imitation was, even before revolted Europe was roused to arras to 
put down the nuisance of Roman virtues reduced to practice, though 
they still allow the theory to be taught in every university and school in 
Europe. 
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If there is one thing in which the common sense of the Saxon race 
has shewn itself more than usually pre-eminent, it is the contempt 
with which they treat their education. Neither in the senate, nor at 
the bar, nor in any of the professions, should wc tolerate an appeal to 
the example of Rome ; that is left to the Celts and Chartists, and the 
copiers of the French copy. In every thing, and in every institution 
which we care for, or are in earnest about, we put our Roman lore 
on one side far more readily than the French threw away their nationality 
to adopt the Roman type. Wherever we have done this thoroughly 
and entirely, success has attended all our efforts ; where wc have not 
been able to do it completely we have failed, and in this last category 
we must, unfortunately, place the fine arts ; at the Reformation they 
sank under the influence of Rome, and their hour of emancipation has 
not yet arrived. 

In itself, I look on the Reformation in the sixteenth century as one 
of the noblest struggles, and one of the greatest triumphs, that human 
reason ever achieved, and had it confined itself to emancipating us from 
the traiumels and superstitions of Roman Christianity alone, it would 
have been a victory resulting in unmitigated good ; but it substituted 
for the old faith the worship of Roman Paganism. The former was 
bad, but it was living, and was founded on trutli and a better state 
of things — it might have been improved and purified, and ultinrately 
made perfect : the last was dead and corrupt, and so based on falsehood 
and absimiity that nothing good covdd come of it. Yet it is this we 
arc told to worshij). Had the clergy chosen (ireece for their model, 
it would have been better : it surely was a enud aggravation of slavery 
to choose the most cruel and most corrupt of masters, and to bow 
our necks gratuitously beneath his yoke and worship him. 

In spite, however, of all the organisation of our universities and 
public schools, I believe that wc arc learning fast to despise, practically, 
the examiile of Rome in art, as heartily as we have learned to dcsjiisc it 
in other matters. In literature its effect is scarcely felt, or, if felt at 
all, it is carefully concealed ; in architecture it is fast dying out ; in 
painting it never was much felt, except during the French imitation 
period ; even in sculpture, Roman togas are not quite so fashionable 
an attire for our statesmen, nor do we always think that laurel-leaves 
and a cuirass and bare legs are re<|uisitc to complete the heroism of 
our soldiers. I feel convinced that, before many years are over, we shall 
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be ashamed of even the few remnants that now remain of our Pagan 
idolatries ; but, when this is done, we have only cut down the noxious 
jungle to leave a desert : this is one step in the right path, but unless 
we can cultivate and turn to use the ground we have cleared, it is as 
useless and unprofitable to mankind as when covered by the forest. 

The great question still remains. What are we to plant in our new 
acquisition, and how are we to rear it ? Unless this is set about, the 
noxious weeds will soon spring up again, though, perhaps, in a different 
form ; but the result will be the same. One lesson, however, we may 
learn, even from the act of clearing, which is, to know what were the 
useless and hurtful plants that grew there before, and we may thus be 
enabled to root them up whenever they reappear, and to avoid them 
elsewhere. So the lesson we have to learn from Rome is to avoid her 
errors, and to hate her crimes ; and if vve carefully study her history 
and her arts to learn what we should avoid, we may draw from them 
as useful lessons for our onward progress as from the more perfect arts of 
Greece : the one may teach us what to shun, the other how to cultivate ; 
but neither will assist us to a knowledge of what we should plant, 
nor what fruits we are to expect. The seed must be native, the tree 
modern and living, and tlie fruit a part of our heartfelt religion, or it 
is not worth while attempting it, and success is impossible. 


HISTOKICAL. 

If wc divide the twenty-two centuries that elapsed from the foundation 
of Rome to the destruction of Constantinople into two equal parts, the 
first will comprehend the whole history of Rome, properly so called, 
from her foundation till the time when her emperors had ceased to 
reside within her walls ; when she became not the one great city — the 
capital of the world, but one of the capitals of the Roman empire, 
— when a new and foreign system of government wjis introduced, — and, 
above all, when her Pagan religion had virtually expired, and the 
Christian religion was acknowledged by the Roman emperor, and its 
tenets fixed at the first council held at Nice. 

With this epoch, therefore, ends our history of the arts of the 
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ancient world ; and though the two systems slightly overlap one another, 
the reign of Constantine the Great must always close the heathen, and 
be the commencement of the Christian civilisation and its exponent 
arts. , With the latter half, therefore, of this great period we have, in 
the present chapter, nothing to do. During the last eleven centuries 
of her inglorious* struggle for existence in Constantinople, she served as 
the depository in which were preserved those remnants of tlie ancient 
civilisation which were uprooted and destroyed in the fierce turmoils 
of the W'est ; and when at length the barbarians who had coiKpiercd 
ancient Rome had advanced far enough in civilisation, she restored to 
them the palladium she had kept, and having fulfilled her mission, she 
perished before more ruthless barbarians than those who destroyed the 
parent city, under whose sway she still lingers, and lingers hope- 
lessly. 

Thus divided, the history of ancient Rome subdivides itself into four 
nearly ecjual periods ; during tlu; first of which she was a Latin city, 
under Etruscan rule, governed by kings ; in the second, a republic, 
struggling for independence, which, after the second Punic war, she 
obtained. Erom that period till the age of Titus she advanced rapidly, 
and gathered in her inheritance of the empire of the world; and during 
th(! last she maintained, tliough with dilliculty, the empire she had 
obtained, which .soon aftcjr crumbled into dust before the victorious 
armies of Alaric and Attila, and their cognate hordes. 

An iltruscan city, however, she certainly was not, in the strict sense 
of the word, Init an aggregation of Indo-Gennanic tribes, formed 
of Oscan, Ijatin, Sabine, robber hordes, who congregated on the seven 
hills, rather in opposition to Etruscan Supremacy than cither ns a colony 
of that people or even as a city of the league. During, however, the 
first two centuries and a half of her existence, hitriiria was still too 
powerful to allow the existence of an indej)cndent power within her 
limits, and Rome was governed by Etruscan kings and Etruscan insti- 
tutions, and under their protection. Erom this she rebelled, expelled 
the Tarrpiins, and set up a rc[)iddican form of government of her own, 
for which she was severely chastised, and again brought into subjection 
by the king of Clusium. But Etruria was then old, and her jiower 
waning, while Rome was young and vigorous ; and though it is im- 
possible to extract the exact truth from the tissue of fables by which 
the Roman historians attempted to conceal their defeat and disarming 
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by Porscnna, still the fact is undotibted, and much more comprehensible 
than the cause that led him to retire, and to allow Rome to resume 
her independent position, and successfully to turn her arms against the 
disunited cities of Etruria. A second time the Romans were defeated, 
and their city taken by Brennus ; and this time her historians have 
been able to invent no better fable than to ascribe her deliverance to 
her sacred geese, who cackled a victory which the Roman arms were unable 
to achieve : still she was young and vigorous among old nations, and 
when the strong hand was removed, she returned to her plunderings 
and unjust aggressions. A third time, under Hannibal, she was defeated 
in battle after battle ; and we cannot now understand what induced that 
conqueror to spare her in his hour of victory, and not to blot her 
name from the annals of the world : but again, and for the last time, 
she was saved, — but, as before, it never was by her own prowess. From 
this period dates the commencement of her empire ; before that time 
she had neither authors nor arts; and thougli the Etruscans adorned 
the city with many beautiful works which have perished, and some 
works of public utility which remain to this day, republican Rome, 
up to this period, did nothing but organise themselves for a nation of 
conquerors, — an organisation, however, far from despicable, as it has 
had more influence on the destiny of the world, both for good and evil, 
than even the arts of Greece. 

EVom this period the scene changes : all the nations that then 
flourished in the world had become old, and were sinking into decay. 
The l‘]trus(;an league had long been crumbling to pieces, and it recpiired 
only a slight external shock to make it tremble into dust, like the body 
of her old lucumo, when his tond) was rifled by the modern antiquity- 
hunter. The spirit of ancient Greece had perished exhausted by 
her own internal wars, which, even at an earlier period, had n.'ndered 
her an easy prey to the ambition of Macedon. Carthage, too, was old, 
and exhausted by her stniggles with the young giant; and Spain and 
Gaul were still too barbarous to resist a military organisation like that 
of Rome. She alone was young, and alone, from her position, capable 
of reaping this rich but fatal inheritance of an expiring civilisation. 
First, the richly-cultivated estate of the Rasena fell to her, with the 
rich colonies the Dorian Greeks had planted in Italy : then the intel- 
lectual wealth, and all the beautiful productions of Greece, were laid 
at the feet of the young barbarian, and the coiuraerce of Carthage, and 
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the broad expanse of Spain and Gaul — notliing could now resist the 
all-conquering Rome. No nation remained capable of competing with 
her, and, sooner or later, it was evident all must succumb to her 
power; 

Then it was that arose that spectacle we sometimes sec in private 
life, when a lowly-born, half-educated, perhaps industrious me(!hanic, sud- 
denly inherits immense unexpected wealth, which he cannot know how 
to enjoy, and is certain to abuse. Thus in Ronu! we. tind luxury, and 
gluttony, and debauchery, inordinate wealth and inordinate pride, in 
some ranks, with abject poverty and more abject servitude in others, and 
crime and vice in all. 

Had the position of the world forced Rome to struggle some centuries 
longer before she became so powcrfid, or had she been victorious in 
one great national struggle, — had she, like Greece, conquered at Mara- 
thon or Salarnis, the feeling of pride and patriotism might have saved her 
much, but in all her defensive wars .she was shamefully and ingloriously 
beaten. Were the story of Codes or Scaevola true — had her arm and 
not her geese saved the Capitol — had she conquered at Cannae or 
Thrasymcnc, it might have been 'otherwise. Never, except in her unjust 
aggressions, was Rome successful ; and never from injustice; can glory 
or good arise. 

It is usual to date the empire from the accession of Augustus ; ' belt 
the state of things, of which the empire was oidy the se(|ucl, commenced 
long before. As early as the wars of Marius and *Sylla, it was evident 
that Rome must be governed by a strong and bloody hand. Even the 
talents of a Pomjiey, a Caesar, or an ,\ntony, or the virtues of a Cato, were 
unfit to awe and command a brutal people, whose rulers by right were such 
as Marius, or Sylla, or Catiline ; and though pure exhaustion from the 
lengthened struggle allowed the peaceful and moderate reign of Augustus, 
Rome was not happy till she could fawn and flatter a Tiberius, could deify 
a Caligula, and could crouch before a Nero and weep his loss. 
Though some illustrious names adorn the purple, men whom the vices 
of Rome could not corrupt, it was indifferent to the peojilc, and they 
flattered, they obeyed, they worshipped, as willingly a Caracalla, an 
Elagabalus, or a Doraitian, as a Titus, a Nerva, or an Antoninus. 
The world has never seen such monsters rule a nation as ruled Rome 
during the empire, nor ever seen a people so abject as to submit to 
them so long — a people whom no crime could revolt, no brutality 
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disgust, no cmelty could rouse. Private fears or private wrongs some- 
titnes avenged humanity in the murder of the monster, but the Roman 
people crawled on in abject indifference. As long as they could live 
in idleness and wallow in debauchery, as long as the streets were 
filled with pageants, and the arena of the amphitheatre reeked with 
the blood of their fellow-men, they cared not what virtuous fellow- 
citizen was murdered by their master, or how the so-called liberties of 
Rome were trampled upon. Prom the fall of Carthage to the time 
of Constantine, not one just rebellion, not one virtuous combination 
to achieve a good end, dignifies the annals of that disgraceful period; 
but sickening scenes of vice succeed each other, till the mind turns 
in loathing from the record of oft-repeated crime. And this is the 
people we arc taught to worship ! the example held up for our admir- 
ation ! And we turn to them, and expect to find the arts flourish in 
such a state. Alas, how little they know of art who fancy it could 
exist in imperial Rome ! One shudders at the thought that those bloody, 
servile hands, could create beauty, or that the mind that revelled in the 
spectacles of the anaia could appreciate its creations when brought 
before it. 

Yet the wealth of Rome could buy, her power could command, 
the arts of the subject nations ; and her political {)ower enabled her to 
bring to Rome those things which purer hands had created, and which 
her vanity and love of ostentation rendered it necessary she should possess, 
though she could not imitate, much loss rival them, nor even appreciate 
their beauties ; at least in no Roman author is there one single passage 
that shews a knowledge of what art really is, or what arc its true 
uses ; had there been such, we perhaps woidd not so long have 
remained in ignorance of them ; and, certainly, no man who knows 
what art miams would ever be guilty of supposing, for even one 
moment, that such a people as the Romans could either practice or 
api)iceiate anything so pure, and so purely noble as art in the oidy true 
sense of the word. 

Rut though the artist may turn in disgust and uninstructed from 
the study of the arts of Rome, there are other points of view in which 
it would not be easy to overrate the importance of the lesson which 
a study of Roman history leads to. As a political phenomenon she 
stands alone, as an instance, in ancient times, of an empire aggre- 
gated together out of the most discordant luateriajs ; not a mere conquest 
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like that of Alexander, to fall to pieces with the death of him who 
created it, but a political institution, kept together by a prudent admission 
of the conquered people to a portion of the privileges of their masters, 
and a, prudent regard for their prejudices and institutions, followed 
up with a steadiness of purpose and energy in administration that 
half awed, half conciliated, the conquered to the irresistible yoke under 
which they found themselves forced to bow, and which kept the empire 
together after its heart had become corrupt and the system was rotten 
to the core. The mass of laws and ordinances required for the 
regulation of so vast and complicated a machine, which, fortunately, 
she has recorded, and which have come down to us, [)rcseut us with 
the only example antiquity possessed of a system of law, such as law 
must be if it pretend to subject individual will to the general welfare 
of the commonwealth. It has formed the basis on which our complex 
system is founded, and has enabled us to advance further, at this hour, 
in that science than we could have done had we only possessed the 
simple codes of Greece, or Egypt, or Judea. But it has enabled us 
to do this, because we have used it as we should use knowledge so 
gained. We never adopted the. Justinian Codes in their integrity, or 
even selected any law from them merely because it was Roman, with- 
out some alteration so as to adapt it to our own system ; and though, 
in the earlier stages of our legal experience, we borrowed half the essence 
of their laws, wc did it as the Greeks did when they borrowed their 
arts from Egypt or Assyria, — by adapting such ideas or forms us they 
required to their own purposes, and gradually amalgamating them with 
their native forms, till all trace of their foreign parentage was obliterated. 
This we have done with the Roman laws ; and, in consequence of our 
following the common-sense line in this respect, wc have easily been 
able to surpass Rome in those arts in which she was greatest, and 
in which she e.xcelled all the other nations of antiquity : a fact, in itself 
sufficient to prove that Rome was neither greater nor better than our- 
selves, and that if wc can surpass her in what she really was superior, 
we might far more easily surpass her in what she was contemiitible 
and inferior to all the other nations of antiquity. We have now 
shelved the Roman codes, because we have got so far beyond them 
that they are of no further use to us; and had we used the Grecian 
arts as we have the Roman laws, we should long ago have shelved 
them too, as beneath us, and conveying, consequently, nothing further 
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that was either useful or instructive. We have, however, chosen another 
path with regard to them; and are content to sit down and confess 
that we are inferior to and cannot surpass Greece in art, simply because 
we will not try, or, at least, will' not do so by the only path by which 
success is possible. 

If we are really to derive any advantage from the study of the history 
of Rome, it must be by following a course diametrically opposed to the 
one hitherto adopted. Her domestic history and her arts should only 
serve as beacons to teach us what to avoid ; her imperial history and 
imperial laws arc things we may imitate and derive advantage from 
following, for in them she was really great ; from these, however, we 
have derived all the benefit wc could well e.xtract from them, and, 
doing this, we have tried to follow the same course with those things 
in which she was contemptible ; adding to this the absurdity of 
following another and impossible process, nothing but disappointment 
and absurdity has resulted or could result, and, instead of surpassing 
the highest art of the Greeks, we are still inferior to the lowest art of 
the most inartistic nation of antiquity. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

In attempting to estimate correctly the architecture, or, indeed, 
any of the arts of Rome, wc are forced to turn over a new leaf, and 
apply to them a mode of criticism which is inapplicable to any of 
those styles of which wc have hitherto been treating. In Greece, 
for instance, we can contemplate a work of art with the same un- 
mitigated satisfaction we derive; from sttulying a work of nature ; we 
pause to admire what time has spared, certain we see only half its 
original beauty, and taxing our imagination to recreate what has been 
destroyed. In Rome, on the other hand, there is no one building 
on which we can dwell with unqualified delight, none in which wc 
cannot suggest improvements which are obvious to the most uncri- 
tical eye; and, in every instance, we must feel that the destroying 
hand of time has here been of the utmost sendee in hiding their 
defects and concealing their vulgarities, and .that half their beauties 
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are derived from his hallowing touch, and the halo which association 
has spread around what otherwise would shock and disgust us. 

Though in this light there is little, if anything, that should arrest 
us loug in Rome, it is almost impossible to overrate the importance 
of her arts to the historian; for hers was the vast reservoir into which 
was poured all that belonged to preceding nations, and the furnace 
in which all that amalgam of different metals was melted which 
Europe has since bden fashioning to her use. There is nothing, in 
more ancient times, that may not be traced into Rome — nothing 
more modern that may not be traced out of her ; she is the concluding 
scene of an old, the opening one of a modem, civilisation. She brought 
together, en masse, all the arts of the ancient world, and, after mixing 
them together “in no very lawful marriage of the arts,” she delivered 
them to us to make what we could of them; and noble was the use 
her first pupils made of her legacy, and as ignoble the abuse to which 
we have applied it. The Gothic architects used her arts as we used 
her laws ; they adoj)ted them at first wholesale, but gradually adapting, 
altered and improved them, and improved on them till all trace of 
the original source was lost in these splendid creations of Cologne and 
the other cognate cathedrals of the middle ages, with all their accom- 
panying arts, which we have been at such pains to destroy by readopting 
and copying what it took our forefathers ten centuries to obliterate 
and forget, and, by following a course diametrically opposed to theirs, 
we have sunk lower and lower till we do not know what art is, or 
what are its uses or its aims. 

Situated as Rome was, between Etruria on the one hand and Magna 
Grsecia on the other, she stood not only between but upon the two typical 
forms of civilisation of the old world, and could not fail to feel the in- 
fluence of both. The Dorian, however, was a distant and colonial form 
in Italy ; or otherwise, from affinity of race, Rome probably would have 
copied that alone ; but Etruria was nearer, and by lapse of time had 
become so virtually indigenous that she bad more influence on her arts, 
at least, than her more germane neighbour. In architecture, Rome 
borrowed from the first her pillars, and porticoes, and rectangular forms 
of temples ; from the second she borrowed her arches and circular forms : 
out of the two, she made a style that either of the parents would have 
been ashamed to acknowledge, and whose one real merit to us is that 
from this strange alliance our modern Christian arts were born. 

3 o 
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OKDEHS. 

Before the time when the Romans began to build, the Doric order 
of the Greeks had, as I pointed out above, degenerated sadly from 
its original purity of style and design; but, besides, it was singularly 
ill-adapted to the Romans, ^ho had no sculpture and no paintings 
with which to adorn and complete it. They did, however, adopt this 
order to some extent; but they further degraded 'its already attenuated 
proportions by making it more like the wooden posts of their Etruscan 
friends, so that the order became, in their hands, about as wretched and 
inelegant a thing as could well be conceived or executed. 

The Ionic order they do not seem to have attempted till a very 
late period: it never was either an order of the Etruscans or of the 
Dorians, and, consequently, no specimen of it probably existed in Italy 
anterior to the epoch of Roman greatness. They did, however, in 
later times, use it to some extent; but when by itself, it is so clumsy 
and awkward as to deserve even less praise than the Doric : indeed, 
1 cannot conceive anything more lean and ungraceful than it is. It 
was better when they used it mixed with the Corinthian in their Com- 
posite order. As I attempted to point out above, the Corinthian 
order rose out of the Ionic by the addition of leaves to the latter, 
and ^he gradual suppression of the volutes. In Rome, it. returned 
to whence it came ; but, as in everything they did, the Romans never 
could conceal the joint. They put things together without end, but 
never so as to make one harmonious whole out of two things, and 
in this, their favourite order, we see the two originals placed merely 
one above the other. Had they been fitted into one, as the Greeks 
did when they were elaborating one out of two, it might have been 
beautiful again; but that would have required taste and invention, 
and the Romans had neither. 

One of the first things the Romans borrowed from Greece was 
their Corinthian order. Unfortunately, however, we neither know when 
this order was first introduced into Rome nor are we able to trace 
its history from the time we lose it in Greece, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, during the three centuries that elapsed before it 
reappeared under Augustus. That it had reached a high degree of 
perfection at the former period we know, from the elegant monument 
of Lysicrates ; and it is a style so congenial to a luxurious and elegant 
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rather than a great or powerful age, that it can scarcely be doubted 
that it was much used, if not in Greece, at least in Asia Minor and 
Syria, and must, in consequence, have undergone much change in the 
interval. To the purpses of the Romans it was admirably adapted. 
They were quite as unable to appreciate as to execute the Doric, or even 
the pure and elegant Grecian Ionic, but the richness of the Corinthian at 
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Order of Temple of Jupiter Stator. 


Rome has produced. 


once supplied what they wanted. 
Besides, the pillars could be long 
or short as tliey pleased; they 
could be placed at any conveni- 
ent distance, having no triglyphs 
or other ornaments to hamper 
them ; they were adapted to round 
as well as square buildings, and 
could be placed at angles or used 
in interiors with equal facility : 
but if the plan of a Corinthian 
building required little thought, 
the execution of the order re- 
quired still less. No intricate 
spirals, no sculpture, no painting, 
was requisite ; everything ’ • was 
purely mechanical, and such as 
any stonemason could execute. 
It was little wonder, therefore, that 
it so soon became a favourite with 
the Romans; and though intro- 
duced from Greece, and probably 
first executed by Grecian artists, 
they so adapted and so wrought 
it out that it almost deserves tlu; 
name of a Roman order, and the 
example of it in the temple of 
Jupiter Stator is undoubtedly the 
most perfect thing in architecture 


When the Greeks modified the Persepoljfan order into the Ionic we 


now know by that name, as they did so with a strong Doric feeling 
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throughout, they subdued the tall Asiatic base as much as they could, 
so as to make it accord as far as possible with the baseless forms of their 
own Egyptian pillars. The Romans, however, who had no such feelings. 
No. 86. but who stuck together everything 

they could lay their hands on, 
seem sometimes to have adapted 
the original Asiatic base, and 
with a better effect than is usual 
in their adaptations : for I believe 
that, in most instances, a rich pe- 
destal for a column to stand on, 
would be a more appropriate ar- 
chitectural ornament than a rich 
capital at the top, where, unless 
the entablature is very rich and 
in perfect keeping with it, which 
_ it very seldom is, the capital pro- 
Roman Baae.' duccs a spotty and inharmonious 

effect, serving rather to disconnect and separate the parts than to join 
and harmonise them. Owing to their not liking them, the Greeks 
seldom were successful in their Ionic bases, sometimes they failed 
painfully, and, in this respect, even the Romans occasionally were 
more successful. The annexed woodcut represents one that is worthy 
of Greece, not in her Doric but in her Corinthian days, and presents, 
with the preceding example, the two best specimens of detail archi- 
tecture to be found in Rome. 






FORMS OF ROMAN TEMPLES. 

As might be expected, the Romans, when borrowing their orders 
of architecture from the Greeks, adopted, at the same time, the peri- 
stylar form of their temples; but in doing this they shewed even less 
appreciation of their beauties, or of the capabilities and uses of this 
mode of architectm’al decoration, than they did of the columnar details 
which they had so grievously caricatured. 

* From the church of Santa Praxode at Rome, reduced from Piranesi’s “Magnificenza.” 
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There is not in Rome, I believe, a single instance of a perfect 
peristylar temple ; generally it is merely a cell, with an attached portico : 
sometimes the order is continued in three-quarter columns attached to 
the side of the cell, and, occasionally, the colonnade is carried round 
their sides, but then the length of the side ranges is little more than 
that in the front, and the consequent elegant proportion which is gained 
by the contrasted lengths in Greece is here entirely lost. 

One temple at Rome, that of Venus and Rome, is generally restored 
by architects as if it was a perfect peristylar example, and of the most 
splendid dimensions (362 feet by 177). As, however, not even one 
single base of a column has been found in situ, I must be allowed 
to have my doubts as to whether anything so exceptional ever existed. 
All we know for certain regarding it is that there arc here two teniplc- 
cclls, placed back to back, and so joined together as to look, or try 
to look, like one temple ; if they were surrounded by a peristyle at all, 
this might aid the deception, but its existence — and, certainly, the di- 
mensions assigned to it — are too uncertain to admit of any argument 
being founded on it. 

Besides this very apocrypltal one, all the other temples at Rome 
were singularly small and insignificant. That of Jupiter Stator, for 
instance, was 92 by 140 feet ; of Jupiter Tonans, 67 by 85 ; of Mars 
Ultor, 112 by 120 feet; if we may trust the restorations, the temple 
of the Capitoline Jove was considerably less, and all the others were 
smaller than these much-vaunted examples. 

Religion, however, was never a characteristic of Rome ; she w’as 
content, from first to last, to borrow her gods from those around her, 
and adopted in turn those of almost every nation with whom she came 
in contact, caring apparently very little who they were or whence they 
came, merely hoping, by honour and worship, to propitiate them, and 
deprecate their vengeance on her acknowledged crimes. It would, 
therefore, be unjust to look to the capital alone for specimens of her 
temples, and would be leaving the subject singularly incomplete if we 
were to judge from them alone of the architecture of that age. 

I have already alluded to those erected in Egypt under her influence ; 
they, however, were all, till a very late period, in the native style. Syria, 
however, seems, in the age of the Caesars, to have been to Rome what 
Ionia was to Greece, her richest and most architectural province ; and 
among the ruins of her cities we find remains of temples that throw 
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those of the capital into the shade. It was only in size and technic 
splendour that those of Ionia surpassed those of Greece; in the higher 
branches of art they could not approach them. But as those of Rome 
never pretended to more than mere masonic magnificence, they piust, 
unlike the Greek examples, yield the palm to their Asiatic rivals, which 
possessed these merits in even a greater degree. 

It is not, however, easy to institute a correct comparison, in all 
instances, between the Syrian, and the Roman or Indo-Germanic form 
of temples. At Palmyra, for instance, the temple, properly so called, is 
generally small and more insignificant than even the Roman examples, 
tlic splendour of the edifice consisted in its court, surrounded by double 
and treble ranges of columns ; the same is true of that at Jerusalem ; 
besides a double portico on three sides, it possessed on the south a 
royal porch, 600 feet long by 105 wide, supported by 1G2 Corinthian 
pillars, in four rows, dividing it into three aisles, which alone must 
have been a nobler form of architecture than anything appertaining to 
a temple the capital could shew : but the temple itself, in this instance, 
had no pillars, and was only 75 feet by 150.* 

There are, however, at Raalbec two peristylar temples, which when 
complete, with their courts and accompaniments, must 
have formed a scene of gorgeous temple architecture, 
unmatched by anything in the Roman world. The 
dimensions of the largest (100 feet by 290) are only 
second to those of the temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens (171 fey 354, see woodcut No. 04) ; it 
probably, however, was never completed. The 
smaller one, however (117 feet by 227), is sti)l as 
perfect as almost any example of its class in the 
Roman world; and I have chosen it as an illustra- 
tion of a perfect peristylar Roman temple, though 
not the largest, because its dimensions are so nearly 
those of the Parthenon, that it forms a fair means 
of comparing the two styles, and judging of their 
relative merits ; not, indeed, from the woodcuts, as 
they are on so small a scale as only to shew their masonic form, 
omitting all the minuter details, — a mode of comparison entirely in 
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.Smaller Temple at Baal bee. 


See “ Topography of Ancient Jerusalem,” by the Author, pemim. 
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favour of the Roman examples, whose more slender and taller proportions 
and more ornate architectural 
details, contrast favourably 
with ,the lower proportions 
and massive plainness of the 
Doric ; and if the Corinthian 
order was in this instance 
carried out with the same 
exquisite purity and taste as 
pervade every detail of the 
other, I have little doubt but 
that, technically, it is superior 
to it. The Roman temple, 
however, never was painted; 
and even, notwithstanding the smaller Temple at iiaaitcc. 

richness of its carvings, which are so effective at first sight, they are 
in detail so ungraceful and tawdry that they will not bear the comparison 
with those of the Parthenon. The great difference, however, between the 
two consists in the phonetic sculpture, which constitutes half the merit of 
the Greek example, but of which there is not a trace in the Roman one. 

Estimating their relative merit by the numerical mode of criticism, 
and taking the Parthenon as the typical specimen, its value is 4 technic, 
4 aesthetic, and 4 phonetic, equal to 24, while this temple, even allowing 
it a degree of perfection in execution to which it cannot in reality 
pretend, cannot rank higher than 6 technic, 4 {esthetic, allowing it 
richer carving to make up for the absence of colour, and certainly it cannot 
claim more than 2 as its phonetic value, equal to 
20 altogether ; and this is assuming it to have all 
the merits which a specimen of Roman architecture 
can possess, and taking these merits at their fullest 
value. 

Besides these rectangular forms of the Greeks, 
the Romans naturally adopted from the Etruscans 
their circular ones, and used them so as almost to 
entitle them to the merit of having invented a new 
form. The circular form is the typical one of 
the Pelasgic races, and probably was used by 
them at all times and for all purposes, but it 
was apparently left for the Romans to bend round it a Grecian colon- 
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nade, and thus convert what may before this time have been only an 
interior into a piece of external architecture, which though, perhaps, not 
capable of the same expression of power, or grandeur, as a rectilinear one, 
was nevertheless both ornamental and elegant, or, at least, would be so 
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Pantheon at Home. 


for a garden pavilion or any such purpose, 
though scarcely suited to a temple. 

Of all the temples of the Romans, how- 
ever, the Pantheon (if it was a temple) is 
by far the most original and typical, and as 
an interior it is unmatched in the ancient 
world ; for conception, at least. There is a 
simplicity about its proportions, the height 
being exactly equal to the width, and in 
the mode in which it is lighted by one 
circular opening in the roof, which, joined 
to its large dimensions, give it a charactei 
of grandeur that redeems the too Roman 
clumsiness in detail, which would utterlj 


spoil any edifice less grand and less simple in conception. 


No. 91.. 



Pantheon, Elevation and Section. 

That it is the lineal descendant of the tombs of the Atridse s 
Mycense does not to me admit of a doubt, but we, unfortunately, ai 
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unable to trace almost any of the links of the chain that connects it 
wth them or their own Mamertine Prison. We cannot even say when 
first the true va\ilt was substituted for the horizontal one of the olden 
times'; most probably this, however, was done by the Etruscans them- 
selves, when they became familiar — which we know they did at an early 
age — with the advantages to bo gained by substituting the true for 
the horizontal arch in their bridges, city gates, and vaults ; for when 
they practised it in one they could not long fail to sec its advantages 
in the other. Be this as it may, there must evidently have l)ecn many 
attempts on a smaller scale before so bold a flight was attempted ns 
this, which, both for size and proportion, is yet unrivalled. Almost all 
the modern attempts at imitation fail, from attempting to combine the 
Gothic steeple with this Etruscan vault ; and being ashamed of losing 
so much space and making it entirely a sham, the internal vault has btxni 
carried high up into the external ornament, thus ruining both its propor- 
tions and its size. The dome of St. Paul’s, for instance, would have been 
infinitely more pleasing in proportion, and both it and the church would 
have looked much larger, if, instead of being twice its width in height, it 
had sprung from the whispering-gallery or the string course immediately 
above that. Over the intersection of a nave and transept, where the floor 
is so widlj, a dome may be once and a half its width without ofiending ; 
but, circumscribed as the floor of the Pantheon is, it would have been a 
more agreeable proportion if the dome had been an oblate spheroid, at 
least 10 or 1 5 feet lower than it now is : as it is, it crushes the drum 
or perpendicular part, and makes its decorations look more insignificant 
than they should do. 

Externally, it is as ugly as it well can be made; it looks as if it 
were dug out of a tumulus, and has neither a feature nor detail in its 
original form which its architect would not have wished buried in earth 
again, as its prototype probably was. To remedy this defect, a portico 
was afterwards added, Greek in detail but Etruscan in arrangement, 
like the edifice itself. Its germ is such a portic6 as that represented in 
woodcut 67, with only a sufficient number of columns inserted in the spaces 
to support a roof of the dimensions required ; its size, however, is very 
inferior to that of even the smalt temple at Baalbee^ (woodcut 88), 


If the portico of the ]3tuxlbec monu- 
ment were substituted lor that of Agrippa, 
its lines would agree exactly with the lines 
of the Pantheon, as may easily be seen 


by placing the one woodcut above, or along- 
side, the other ; its cornice ranges e.xactly 
with the middle one of the Pantheon, and 
the apex of its pediment with the upper one. 
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and it has neither the elegance of proportion, nor the richness of detail, 
which go so far to redeem the other deficiencies of that example. The 
pedimeftt here, however, was probably ornamented with bronse sculpture, 
and there is a boldness and simplicity about i!lie order whieh repder 
it one of the most unobjectionable Roman examples. Anywhere else 
it would be a beadtiM olnect, but nothing can well be more incongruous, 
— or, t may say, more wman, — than the mode in which two objects, 
both possessing considerable merit in themselves, have been brought 
together so as to deslxoy as far as possible any beauty that either 
possessed separately. Not one line or one detail of the portico agrees 
with anyuiing in the ciftiular part of the temple, but it is crushed by 
its mass ; while the crude ugliness of the circular part, which one might 
forget if it stood alone, is brought out and made obtrusive by the more 
ornate forms of the portico. Nothing can be more apparent than that 
they are not one design, or even belonging to one style, but two second- 
hand articles, which the Roman had borrowed, but did not know how 
to use ; he could not invent such things, and had not even common- 
place ingenuity enough to fit them together when he had got them. 

Nothing can shew more clearly how essentially the art of the Greeks 
differed from that of the Romans, than the ignorance of the latter people 
of the true principles of design. If a Greek, for instance, wished to build 
a temple, or an edifice of any sort, which was either one apartment or meant 
only to express one idea, from the doorstep to the acroterion of the roof 
every part was harmonious and symmetrical, and the whole bound together 
with a degree of mathematical regularity that has never been surpassed. 
If, on the contrary, they had two edifices to erect, or two apartments 
under one roof, they shewed even more ingenuity in making the exterior 
express the difference ; and the same principle pervades all true art. In 
the present instance, however, we find an Etruscan dome treated with 
a certain amount of Greek detail, and a Greek portico arranged with 
a certain degree of Etruscan feeling, but in neither instance enough 
to bring them into hartnony ; the two parts are then stuck together, 
but so clumsily that no one can fancy for one second that they are 
one design, or fail to see that their juxtaposition is accidental and most 
inharmonious. 

On the other hand, in the temple of Venus and Rome above alluded 
to, the Roman architect knowingly put together two temples, and tried 
to conceal the junction, so as to make up a great sham, which he would 
have us believe was one. Even if the vulgarity or tawdriness of their 
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details did not in itself suffioe, this ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design would be sufficient to shew how essentially Greek art 
diflFered from Roman, and how nearly the latter had sunk to the level 
of the arts of the nineteenth century, even in the day of her greatest 
pride, and in one of her greatest and most successful specimens of art. 


CIVIC lltJTLDINCS. 

If, however, neither the religious nor artistic feelings of the Roman 
people induced them to erect temples as magnificent as those of Egypt, 
nor as beautiful as those of Greece, still their capital was adorned with 
buildings in their kind as magnificent as any the world has seen, and 
not less characteristic of the pursuits and passions of the people. 

In speaking of Egypt and Greece, I selected the Ilypostyle Hall 
at Karnac, and the Parthenon, as the two genciul types of their respective 
styles ; and, in like manner, we may with equal propriety select the 
Coliseum (Plate IV.) as the type of the Roman stylo, as containing 
all its beauties, and characterised by all its defects. In size and splendour 
it is worthy of the Roman empire, and its purpose rendered it not 
only the favourite but the principal building of that great city, while 
in the days of its glory; and its ruins even now appear as eternal 
as the Roman name, and hand down to us a more perfect picture of 
Rome than the pages of Livy and Tacitus : they awe us, in spite of 
our better judgment, into admiration of the greatness of the Roman 
name, though, in reality, few buildings arc more tasteless in design, and 
more faulty in detail. Still it has two great elements of architectural 
effect, which cover a multitude of minor errors — its immense size* and 
appropriateness for the purposes for which it was erected. 

Constructively, the building consists of a scries of Etruscan arches, 


* Some of the Greek theatres in Asia 
Minor were greater in diameter than even 
the major axis of this ellipse ; and as they 
were semicircular, and the scenium was in 
proportion, I believe they covered more 
ground : they certainly were far more beau- 


tiful, if not quite such l^\rgo edifices, m this 
much -vaunted piece of tasteless barbarity. 
Their plans and details have not yet been 
published, and I am, therefore, obliged to 
forego the opportunity of instituting a com- 
parison. 
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covered and enclosed in a network of Grecian pillars, with their en- 
tablatures; utterly inappropriate, and merely used as decorations, and 
totally distinct from the constructions. Besides this, the orders are as 
bad and tasteless in themselves as in their application, and the upper 
one especially is lean and inappropriate to a painful degree. Here, 
however, when it is explained that it was for the supports of the velaria, 
that this is cut up and destroyed, the mind assents to the utility of 
tlie expedient, and can only regret that an order was used at all, and 
the constructive exigencies not allowed to speak for themselves. The 
amphitheatres of Verona and Pola arc less open to this objection, which 
still, however, destroys much of their beauty, as well as of those of Nismes 
and Capua. The external form of the Coliseum, of course, followed that 
of the Arena, but it was by no means one unfavourable to architectural 
effect; and had the decorative pillars and pilasters been omitted, and 
merely the bold series of arches risen tier above tier over one another, 
and tlie whole been crowned by a cornicione, of a projection and mass 
proportioned to the height of the whole edifice, it might have been a 
far nobler building : be this as it may, its materials have built half the 
palaces of Rome ; and its principles, bad as they are, are the foundation of 
the modern school of Italian architecture ; and half the palace-facades of 
modern Italy are mere variutiojis of the incongruous architecture of its 
exterior. But it was classic, and, of course, must be beautiful. 

The Romans, it is generally sup[)osed, borrowed the practice of 
gladiator fights from the Etruscans ; and it appears tolerably certain 
that the latter did practise them, though, perhaps, only in later times, or 
at funereal games. Still it is dilficult to understand whence the Rasena 
could have brought them, certainly not from Asia ; and it does not 
appear that they were so much the fashion in Etruria proper, as in 
Capua and some of the remoter cities of the league : so that I should 
feel inclined to assume them to have been rather the games of the 
Umbrians, who, it must be recollected, dwelt with the Etruscans in all 
their cities, and of the native Oscan tribes, than of the peaceful, blood- 
hating Rasena. On the other hand, the single combat and duel, in all their 
forms, appear so eminently a characteristic of the Indo-Germanic races, 
that I should feel inclined to ascribe not only their invention, but their 
use, solely to them. But here we are met by the previous inquiry. 
What do we know of the Rasena and their customs? and till these 
are better answered than we can do at present, it .is idle to speculate 
on such questions. Wherever they came from, it was only a bloody. 
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warlike race, like the Romans, who could have carried them to the 
extent they did. Nowhere, I believe, in the history of the world, was 
so much human blood spilt for mere amusement ; and it was impossible 
that Rome should escape the curse of brutality and debasement which 
the crimes of the arena alone were sufHcient to bring upon her. Rut 
she revelled and gloried in them more than in any of her institutions, 
and tlic greatest and most splendid ruins she has left us are the editi(T;s 
dedicated to these bloody rites, which, strange to say, we read of without 
horror, and, if anything, rather with admiration. 

The Triumphs were another institution, which, though copied I'rom 
the Etruscans or those who lived with them, continued from the earliest 


times till the reign of Constantine, formed most important cpoch.s 
in her history, and gave rise to another class of buildings infinitely 
inferior in size to the amphitheatres, but in the same style of architeeturc, 
namely, constructive arches, with columns used merely as ortiaments. 
They, however, depended for their decoration more on sculpture than 
architecture. Still, the construction here so completely overpowers the 
decorative part that they arc in very much better taste than most of 
the Roman buildings, and might -easily have been improved into objects 
of great beauty. Unfortunately, however, they were introduced just as 
the art was verging towards decay, and each sue- nc. oo. 


cecding one was more tasteless and tawdry than its 
jiredecessor, till the last was obliged to be pieced 
together from fragments stolen from other edifices. 
At first they had, aj)pnrently, only one arch or 
opening, as in that of Titus (woodcut 9:2) ; but 
afterwards the larger arch was flanked by a smaller 



Arch of"r)t-.u.K. 


one on each side, as in that of Septimus Severus (woodcut 93, both to the 


usual scale), which is certainly a more pleas- 



Arch of Septimus Severus. 


ing form than the other, and as graceful as 
anything of the sort that has yet been done. 

These triumphs gave rise to another 
class of monuments — the pillars, such as 
those of Trajan and Antoninus, of much 
more (piestionable taste than the arches, as 
might be expected from their being wholly 
of Roman invention : for no other people 


of antiquity would have shewn that extreme poverty of invention, or want 
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of knowledge of art, as to take a constructive part of an edifice, designed 
to support an entablature, and magnify it into a pillar of Victory, to sup-* 
port, at most, merely a statue, and then to cover the shaft with sculpture, 
for which it is as ill-adapted as can well be conceived. Had the same 
sculpture surrounded a temple or basilica, in the manner of the frieze of 
the Parthenon, or in the interior of such a building as the Pantheon, it 
would not only have been an interesting record of events and costumes, 
but would have formed a beautiful ornament to the building. It still 
is the former, but it would be difficult to conceive a position in which 
its effect was more destroyed, and in which it could be placed so as 
to be more incapable of being seen and understood, than in its present 
position. As it is, however, it forms the principal merit of the column, 
and it required a further decline of the arts to cause the erection of 
such a one as that of Alexandria by the Emperor Phocius, or that of 
Palmyra. 

Bad, however, as these sculptured columns of Rome were, it must 
not be supposed that they were, when erected, placed in so absurd 
a situation as we now see them in, or that in any age of the world 
except the present, it would occur to grovvji-up men to erect such 
absurdities as the Nelson and York columns, that disgrace not only 
the capital but almost every provincial city of importance in the king- 
dom. Fortunately, the excavations have disclosed enough to shew 
that Trajan’s column was placed close to a basilica, which could not 
be many feet less in height than itself, and in a small courtyard 
which more than probaf)ly followed the lines of the basilica; in reality, 
therefore, the column was not visible at a distance, but formed the central 
ornament of a small court — I had almost said apartment, — of two or three 

No. '.M . 


Section of Baailicsi of Trepan, half usual scale. 

stories in height, so that the spectators could walk round and round 
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it, on various levels, and approach within forty or fifty feet of any part of 
its sculptures, so as to view them at the most favourable angle and the 
most convenient distance : an arrangement that is better explained by 
the annexed woodcut (No. 94) than by words. Its position originally must 
have been something like that of the Egyptian obelisks, such, for instance, 
as the four at Karnac (Plate II).* Viewed in this light, it is not so 
ridiculous as its copy in the Place Vendome, and other still more wretched 
imitations; but still it is bad enough, and such a monument as only 
a Roman could in those no oh 


days erect. 

Another class of build- 
ings, as characteristic of 
Rome as these, and more 
important than her tem- 
ples, were her basilicas, 
which the incrca.sed im- 
portance of jurispr\i- 
dcnce and of public 
business generally ren- 
dered reqviisite and es- 
sential parts of her ar- 
chitectural exigencies. 
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we have a distinct idea, 

but they, like everything else in those cities, are more Greek than Roman, 


* Had the French placed their obelisk inent; by placing it where it is, they have 
at the court of the Louvre, it would have done all that mortal men could do to ren- 

been an important and appropriate moiiu- der it insignificant. 
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and may be derived from different sources : they are rectangular through- 
out, and may be copies of the Greek Lesche ; or, perhaps, they are only 
peristylar temples turned inside out ; or what is, perhaps, the most probable 
theory, are Greek hypmthral temples, the peristyle omitted, and the internal 
intcrcolumniation widened, so as to produce more space and convenience, 
at the expense of durability and artistic effect, which in such edifices are of 
secondary importance. Be this as it may, one of those wo know most of at 
Home is, fortunately, the one the ancients themselves acknowledged to be 
their most splendid specimen. In the annexed plan (woodcut 95) and 
section (woodcut 94) I have attempted to restore it as far as the excavations 
and information at our command will allow,* at the same time without 
attempting any artistic effect, for which we have no real authority. 
The roof of the centre aisle was ornamented, apparently, with bronze 

plates, and being upwards 
of eighty feet in diameter 
(nearly twice that of oiw 
largest. Gothic cathedral), 
must have had a splendid 
effect, and been a worthy rival 
of the Pantheon, if, indeed, 
it did not surpass that build- 
ing, which I am very much 
inclined to believe it did in 
artistic effect, though the 
other had the advantage in 
durability of material, and 
consequently appeals to, us 
in a manner the Basilica can- 
not pretend to. 

Another basilica, that of 
Maxentius, coinmonly called 
the Temple of Peace, was a bolder attempt at constructive magnificence than 
that of Trajan, which it surpasses in width, though inferior in length, and, 
so far as we can judge, was a less artistic production, and far less beautiful 


JMOs 90. 



* The plan is to the usual scab? : the 
section is to the same scale as the plan, 
and, consequently, only half the usual scale. 


As it is only a restoration, I have not thought 
it worth while making it larger. 
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building. It was, however, for rectangular vaulting, what the Pantheon 
was as an example of circular construction, and formed the model from 
which all our Gothic vaulting constructions took their departure ; though 
no mediaeval cathedral ever reached the span of its arches, or the size and 
expanse of its vaults ; not, I believe, from any inability to do so, but 
because the architects judged rightly that a greater number of smaller 
parts, properly disposed, would produce not only a more pleasing effect, 
but a greater appearance of size, than a few gigantic ones ; and th\is a 
Gothic cathedral of the same external dimensions as this basilica would 
appear, internally, nearly twice as large, besides being far more beautiful 
and more easily constructed. 

Another class of monuments, as characteristic of Rome as any of 
these, and as peculiar to her position in the world, are the baths or 
therma;, the gigantic remains of which still excite astonishment among 
the ruins of the imperial city. Except the amphitheatre, none of her 
buildings can be compared with them in mass, and when complete 
they probably were far more beautiful as artistic productions, as no 
building.s could more emphatically be objects of luxiiry than they 
were, or less restricted by any utilitarian exigencies. Unfortunately, 
we have not any good means of judging of what the effect of them 
really was ; for, though they have been measured and restored fifty times 
over, I do not know of one plan or ixistoration on which dependence 
can be placed, or in whi(;h the architect or anticpiary has not been 
more anxious to bring forward his own learning or taste than to re- 
produce facts as he found them. 

Those of Pompeii are so small, the principal apartment being scarcely 
50 feet by 18, that it is scarce worth while to reproduce them here as' 
monuments ; while those of Rome arc so immense, the principal mass of 
building, — in those of Caracalla, for instance — being in itself 720 feet by 
390, exclusive of the projecting dome, it makes it even less worth the trouble 
of engraving it, unless it could be done in a trustworthy manner. In 
an historical point of view, few works would be more interesting than 
a good illustration of these extraordinary buildings ; but, from their 
age, they could not possess much artistic merit : nor could we learn 
anything in construction from them, nor anything applicable to an 
attempt to introduce baths into this country on a more extended scale 
than has hitherto been done. Such baths as those of Rome could 
only exist iu a city so peculiarly situated as ancient Rome, into which, 
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from accidental circumstances, the wealth of the world was poured, so 
as not only to enable her inhabitants to erect such enormous edifices for 
such purposes, but where also the bulk of the citizens could afford to 
pass the greater part of their time in idleness and sensual gratification. 
Other cities have become rich by commercial industry, or great from 
the intellectual energy of their inhabitants ; to neither of these were 
such edifices applicable, but only to the mistress of a subject world, 
living on the industry of others, or on the spoil or tribute which 
from her position she was able to wring from subject kingdoms or 
conquered provinces. There could be few chapters more illustrative of 
the history of Rome, though none, probably, less applicable to any of 
the countries of Europe under almost any conceivable circumstances. 

Another singular class of monuments that throw much light on the 
history of Rome arc the tombs. As an Tndo-Gcrmanic race, it is 
not a little startling, at first sight, to find them possessing tombs at 
all ; but when wc bear in mind the strong Etruscan element that 
pervades all their civilisation, and peeps out now and then wlum least 
expected, their tombs not only become intelligible monuments, but, 
under the empire, represent the element which, so far as written history 
is concerned, wc lose sight of on the extinction of the early kingdom. 
As works of art, they are generally better than most other Roman 
buildings : indeed, they seem to have copied the Etruscan tomb or 
Grecian cenotaph, with far less attempt at their own clumsy invention, 
than in almost any otlicr class of buildings, and some of them are 
of considerable beauty and suitable solemnity of appearance. It is 
true, however, that they arc so completely ruined, that we have but 
little means of judging of what the true effiict of the great ones of 
the empire must have been when complete; and one cannot help sus- 
pecting that, like everything Roman, they are far more beautiful in 
decay and ruin than when displaying the gorgeous vulgarity of their 
designers. The taste displayed in them was probably bad, but still 
not without a sense of that power which sheds a melancholy tinge of 
greatness over everything Roman, even her crimes. Generally speaking, 
the greater ones, such as those of Augustus or Hadrian, or that of 
Cecilia Metclla, were circular in form, like the tumuli of the Etruscans, 
which they resembled in most respects, only that with the Romans, 
as might be expected, the low circular basement that surrounded them 
was magnified into a principal object, so that at last they assumed 
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more flie form of a circular tower with a conical roof than that of 
a tumulus. Tn their smaller tombs, the Romans copied the rectangular 
rock-cut or structural tombs of their prototy[)es, only adding a few 
inappropriate pilasters or three-quarter Greek columns, so as to spoil 
the simplicity of their effect, but, at the same time, to mark them as 
truly Roman works of art. 

On the whole, perhaps, the best and only really satisfactory works 
of the Romans are those we usually relegate to the engineer ; their 
roads and bridges, their aqueducts and ports, and their fortifications, 
arc conceived on a scale, and e.xccuted with a solidity, worthy of the 
greatness of the empire. These they derived solely from Etruria ; 
the Greeks offered them nothing which they might incongruously mix 
with them. Besides, the exigencies of the works of this class kept their 
vicious taste in restraint, and they went to work, in this case, with an 
earnestness of purpose and distinctness of aim, and consequently carried 
them out with a far better feeling than that which pervaded their more 
ambitious, and what they attempted to make, more artistic productions. 
Indeed, in almost all Roman buildings, what wc most admire is the mass 
and the constructive magnificcfice : in those which more directly belong 
to architecture, the effect is oftener spoiled than aided by the ornamental 
details; but in those which we should call engineering works, there was 
no temptation to introduce incongruous or imqqiropriate ornament; and 
we can, in consequence, admire them without being shocked by the 
inconsistencies and bad tasti; so destructive to the beauty of their 
buildings, which, from the scale on which they arc conceived, and the 
quantity of ornament lavished on them, ought to have been the greatest 
architectural productions in the world. 

Greatness and richness, however, though two of the principal elements 
of architectural effect, are not the only ones ; and though many of the 
Roman edifices add appropriateness to these qualities, even that will not 
suffiee : ill-understood or ill-applied ornament, concealed construction, 
the juxtaposition of inappropriate parts, and the junction of incongruous 
ornaments and styles, copying and borrowing blindfold instead of in- 
venting, — in short, a want of artistic feeling and understanding of the 
subject, characterise and spoil all the architectural efforts of the Romans : 
and though their history and art an; vast and imposing, it would be well 
for us if we could learn to shudder at the idea of imitating the one, and 
shrink from copying the vulgarity and bad taste of the other. Their 
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engineering works, however, as being not so open to this objection, tnight 
be copied withoiit the same bad effects as their aesthetic architecture ; 
and, indeed, have been copied by us, but in the same mode as we copied 
their laws, not by repeating their forms wholesale and without thinking, 
but by extracting from them every hint and adopting every form that 
might be useful to us, and by rejecting everything that was bad or was 
not wanted, and always trying to do better and improve on our proto- 
type. . This we have easily and successfully accomplished ; our engineering 
works are, in every respect, better and grander than even those of im- 
perial Rome herself, and we should now feel ashamed of turning to her 
for models, ns we can do so much better ourselves. 

In the course of this inquiry, no fact has struck me more forcibly, 
or seems more pregnant with important consequences, than the facility 
with which we have surpassed the Romans in the two arts in which 
they were really original and successful, those of law-making and civil- 
engineering, while we bow before them and acknowledge our too evident 
inferiority to them in literature and the fine arts, in which they were so 
inferior to all the nations of antiquity, and neither ever did an original 
thing, nor achieved a respectable success. If any one can offer a better 
explanation of the phenomenon than its arising from a thoroughly vicious 
system of education, which I believe to be the true one, ho will render 
a service to the cause of art ; for, knowing the cause of the disease, we 
may discover the remedy. To me, neither tin; cause nor the remedy 
seem in the smallest degree either doubtful or difficult. 


SCULPTURE. 

Of all the arts, sculpture seems to be tho one least liable to be 
affected by individual caprice, or by the vagaries which misapplied 
ingenuity sometimes introduces into the sister arts, when in the hands 
of a people with whom they are not native or not understood. True 
it is that modern Europeans have rendered it inane, by a silly system 
of copying, and modern Hindoos have rendered it absurd by introducing 
additional legs and arms to express a puerile system of mythology; but 
these are exceptions, and there seems something in the want of pliancy 
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in the rnatprial, in the necessity of every i)art being finished all round, 
and more perhaps in there being only one inode of expression, — simply 
that of form without shadow and without depcauling on colour, — that keeps 
the fancy from running riot ; and there is also something in the fewness of 
the objects it is capable of ex[)rcssing, that limits the sculptor to a degree 
of common-sense which the painter, and even the architect, too often dis- 
penses with. From these causes, principally, it arose, that in sculpture the 
Romans did less that was wrong than in cither of the other arts. With 
them, {esthetic sculpture remained pure Greek, and was, indeed, principally 
executed by Greek artists in the capital, or by Romans who had learned 
and followed their system ; and to this class may bo referred all the 
statues of the gods, or of mythological subjects, found in Rome, though 
sometimes, it must be confessed, we find men and women represented 
as gods and goddesses, with all their attributes — a truly Roman invention 
and characteristic piece of Roman flattery ; and more often we find the 
gods represented as men and women, which is, if possilile, still more 
characteristic of art in Rome than the other : but that class of sculptures 
which alone deserves to bo, strictly spciiking, chiinieteriscd as Roman, is 
the portrait-statues of their emperors and great men, and tlie ham ri/im 
which adorn their triumphal arches and pillars. The former, though 
not free from faults, certainly shews a degree of purpose and character 
which redeems it from many of tlie faults of the other arts of the Romans ; 
and many of the statues arc conceived with a grandeur which may fairly 
be called truly Roman, (ind executed with sufficient detail of costume and 
finish to render them pleasing as works of art, without detracting cither 
from their individuality of character or greatness of conception. As 
portrait-statues they are, probably, the best examples wc possess; but 
those very qualities which give them value as portraits of Romans, 
render them utterly unfit to serve as models for portrait-statues of 
contemporary characters, though the contrary is the practice of modern 
sculptors. 

The same praise can scarcely be applied with justice to the other 
class of sculptures, the ham rilievi, though they are not, by any mcjins, 
without merit. In purpose they resemble much more the historic sculp- 
tures of the Egyptians than anything wc know of in Greece, but they arc 
neither conceived on the same scale of grandeur, nor have they that simple 
naivete which is so charming in the Egyptian works, nor do they tell their 
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tale with the same unmistakeable distinctness; for without a tolerable 
knowledge, not only of the history of the time, but of who the ernperor was 
who erected the buildings on which they are found, and why he did so, 
they would be of little use to us ns historical materials. At the same time, 
they do not pretend to any dramatic interest in the events they record, nor 
do they, by grouping or artistic arrangement, either of the picture or 
details, make any appeal to us as works of art ; but, notwithstanding 
all this, they fulfil ouc of the objects of art, and interest as instructing; 
they represent with fidelity the costume of the time, and the artist tells, 
as far and as distinctly as his art would allow, the tale he wished 
to repeat: they neither offend by ill-understood or absurd allegory, 
nor do they pretend to anything they do not possess. Poetry was not 
their object, but simply to represent the events of a campaign or the 
occurrences of the basilica or the chase; and these they do represent 
as faithfully as a very imperfect art would allow. But in another point 
of view they are meritorious, inasmuch as they always ornament and 
add to the effect of the buildings on which they are found, and go 
far to redeem the absurdity of the architecture : for when we recollect 
that these arches and pillars were intended principally as a frame- 
work to support the sculpture, they lose half their absurdity; and not 
only does the sculpture adorn them, but they account for many of the 
peculiarities of the sculpture, so that we cannot arrive at a just estimate 
of the one without reference to the other. It is difficult, however, to do 
this in modern times, for we delight in decorating our capitals with their 
skeletons only, — setting up, in fact, the picture-frames, but utterly forget- 
ting the necessity for the picture; and when we do try to supply this 
deficiency, as the French sometimes have done, then comes the necessity 
of putting our generals and soldiers into classical costumes, and replacing 
our cannons and muskets by battering-rams and spears. We then 
become almost aware of the al)surdity of what we are doing, but in 
vain : we admit it is bad and absurd, but we can do no better, so 
we must console ourselves with a shrug of the shoulders, and be content 
with the idea that it is classical ; though classical it is not, for it never 
was classical to copy or to retrograde in art, — knowingly, at least, — as 
we do. Even in unartistic Rome it was classical for the artist to do 
the best he could, an'! if he faih.d it was not because he would not, 
but simply because he ' raid not do better : he had no system that 
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cdmmandcd him to retrograde, as well as to copy barbarism rather than 
create beauty ; it was because their pursuits and habits were coarse and 
vulgar that the Romans could not succeed in art, not as with us the 
result of a system, that makes creation impossible. 


r.MNTING. 

We have scarcely more means of judging of tlie painting of the 
Romans than of that of the Greeks ; for though we have many mural 
paintings of the time of the Roman empire, not one of them can be 
identified as one of the celebrated works of art of which the ancients 
themselves were proud, and it is scarcely fair to judge of the state of 
art with them from what they themselves considered as little more 
than mere decorations. But even among them it is very doubtful if we 
really have one original design, and whether they arc not merely copies, 
perhaps reduced from some great originals, and inserted among the 
arabesques and other ornaments, of which they form a part, but scarcely 
can be* considered separately. Of those in the baths of Titus, which 
belong to the best age of Roman art, there are few whose prototype 
cannot be traced to Pom[)cii or Herculaneum ; and even then they arc 
often repeated, and appear as copies, of more or less merit, from some 
other painting. And, indeed, their style and costume are generally so 
different, not only from the Roman sculpture of that age, but from 
the character of the arabesque ornaments among which they are inserted, 
that I should myself have little hesitation in jironouncing them either 
to be copies of older Greek paintings, or works ex(;cutcd by Greeks in 
the style* of their more ancient arts. But, without more data than we 
possess, it would be easy to write volumes on either side of such a 
question, without arriving at anything at last, except the opinion of 
the author. 

In the same manner I conceive it would lead to wrong conclusions 
to judge of Roman painting from the specimens found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, though they are the groundwork on which all reasoning 
on this subject is usually founded ; for it must be recollected that these 
were cities of Magna Grajcia, and though colonised by Romans, and 
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subject to Rome, the inhabitants were the descendants of the founders 
of Cuma3, Parthenope, and Posidonium, or of the people whom they 
had civilised, and that they remained Greek in reality, even under the 
overwhelming influence of Rome. 

Modern European historians arc apt to overlook the fact of this 
singular persistence of national character, which .so often peeps out where 
least suspected in the history of the arts. In modern Europe we have 
all grown up together, from barbarism to civilisation, belonging to one 
great family, and acted upon by similar influences, so that we are apt 
to be incredulous of such immutability. Though in Biscay, Brittany, 
and some corners of our own islands, there arc still unminglcd races 
(and the Jews and gipsies are instances that prove the extremes of this 
fact), it is in Asia, however, that unchangeablcness is most frequently 
found ; and notwithstanding the revolutions of ages, and changes of 
government and religion, the traveller is everywhere struck by the 
recurrence of habits and feelings which have been recorded two or three 
thousand years ago, and arc the same to-day as they were then : it 
is thus at Pompeii, though the public buildings and general aspect of 
the city is Roman, still even in them then; is a feeling not found at 
Rome, and the moment we pass the threshold of a private house it is 
impossible to mistake the Grecian form of architecture, the Greek details, 
and Grecian feeling that pervade every part, though mixed up with 
the then fashionable forms of Roman decorative art. Certainly they 
arc not on this account the less valuable to us, but on the contrary; 
and the only difficulty is the {)aucity of data, which renders it im- 
possible to separate the one from the other so as to judge of them 
separately. 

Many of the paintings found there certainly possess great merit, 
but the drawing and execution arc generally so unequal and so inferior 
to the conception that it is almost impossible to believe them ’originals. 
The great mosaic of the battle of the Issus is probably the most 
spirited and artistical production that has come down to us from anti- 
quity; from its material it certainly is not original, but worthy of the 
age of the scene it represents, and from its superiority to the rest it is 
evident that the mechanical mode of its production rendered it a more 
faithful copy of the original than the others, which may have been 
diminished, or increased, or altered, to suit the space of wall they 
were to ornament, or the taste of the owner of the house. 
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In one respect, the Romans seem to have attempted a step even 
in advance of the Greeks, by painting landscapes not merely as back- 
grounds for figures, but in which the buildings or features of the country 
were the principal objects to which the figures were subordinate. It 
is true, indeed, that most of their efforts in tliis class of painting arc 
very unsuccessful, the perspective bad, the objects badly grouped and 
badly made out ; still it is interesting to us, for the same reason as 
all the other Roman arts are, namely, ns the germ of an art which 
has since become almost as important as figure-painting itself, arid 
which neither the Greeks, nor any of the earlier nations, seem ever 
to have dreamt of. 

It is rather singular that the Romans never seem either to have 
understood or attempted to imitate the pplychromic architecture of the 
Greeks, but instead of colouring the mouldings or members of their 
structural architecture, they painted architectural decorations on the 
flat surfaces — an error totally opposed to the |)ractice of the Greeks 
and to good taste ; and which, in consequence, so soon led them into 
a variety of absurdities, that even the authors of the Augustan age 
reprobate the practice ; and, judging from the specimens left us in the 
baths of Titus and elsewhere, not without great reason, for it would 
be difficult to conceive anything in worse taste than the long slender 
columns supporting useless entablatures, and making up an architecture 
that it would be impossible to construct, or which, if constructed, would 
not only be useless but absurd, and all this represented in the worst 
perspective, and heaped one architectural scene on the top of the other, 
in “ most admired confusion.” Yet this soon became the favourite mode 
of decoration with the Romans ; it proves, as distinctly as anything 
else, how little true feeling for the art they had, how little knowledge 
of its [irinciples, and shews to what absurd excesses they would have 
gone in the art, if stone and marble would only have lent themselves 
to their caprices : but, fortunately, the constructive necessities of buildings 
limit the extent to which even the worst taste would lead men at cettain 
times. 
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LITERATURE. 

Though historians have not yet acknowledged the fact, it is impossible 
that they can ever arrive at a thoroughly correct knowledge of the cha- 
racter of a people without an intimate appreciation of their arts, and 
it is almost equally hopeless to attempt to comprehend any one branch 
of the arts of a nation without comprehending all the others : for though 
a people may practise one and excel in it pre-eminently, still all the 
otliers, though neglected, have the stamp of the age upon them, and 
it is impossible that one should be highly intellectual or refined while 
the others are gross or vulgar ; the ditfercnce will be generally found 
to exist in the superficial and mechanical, and not in the essential or 
intellectual, characteristics of the arts. Were it thus to be established 
that the Romans were original or great in their literary productions, 
an author would do well to pause long before he blamed their painting 
or architecture as wanting these qualities; but if, on the contrary, it 
could be proved that they did nothing great in literature, he might, 
a priori, safely predicate that they could do nothing great or original in 
any of the sister arts. Like a man who speaks several different languages, 
the change from one to the other docs not alter either the power or 
character of his mind — what he expressed in one he expresses in the 
other — and though in one he may speak with fluency and elegance, 
and in another with hesitation and difficulty, still the ideas ai'e the 
same, though the conventional sounds in which they are expressed are 
widely different. 

I know it is fearful heresy in lingland to doubt the perfection of 
Roman literature, and that to assert it exposes one to the instant im- 
putation of arrogance or ignorance ; but the day of its supremacy , is 
passing, and, in spite of the schools, men are beginning to think for 
themselves. 

•Markland was, I believe, the first who in this country dared to doubt 
if our estimate of Virgil was the correct one ; and, lately, Niebuhr, the 
enthusiastic Roman, the man whose admiration of that people led him 
to spend his life in trying to elucidate their history and to understand 
their institutions, he has dared to say that “it was not affectation in 
Virgil to wish on his death-bed that his ‘.^Eneid’ should be burnt;” 
and, with his usual sagacity, he accounts for thp admiration our fore- 
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fathers had for this poem from the fact that, when they first began 
to study it, they were ignorant of Homer, and had no better, indeed, 
scarce any other poem, to compare it with : a remark which aptly 
applies to our mediaeval universities at the present day; their greatest 
boast is that they remain where Wickham, Wainfleet, and Wolsey 
left them, and that they have neither progressed nor changed the govern- 
ment of, nor the system of education in, tluar colleges, since they were 
founded by their Catholic predecessors. It is thus little wonder that they 
should still keep up this traditional admiration for a second-class poem, 
and seek to diffuse that belief through all their subordinate schools ; 
but it smely cannot last much longer, or, if it does, there is little hope 
for art in this country. 

Another god of their adoration is Terence, though they know that 
his plays are merely bad paraphrases of the new Greek comedy, with 
some peculiarities borrowed from the Etruscan stage, — vapid and obscene. 
Yet they are the only plays that the countrymen of Shakspearc think 
worthy of putting into the hands of their sons ; and at our public schools 
they arc not only studied, but actually acted annually by the boys. 

Horace is, perhaps, the author on whom the advocates of the Romans 
can rest with the greatest satisfaction, and I should be unwilling to say 
one word in depreciation of some of his Odes : but, at the same time, 
I do not think a dozen of good songs suilicient to redeem the literature 
of a people whose empire comprised all the civilised nations of the world 
at that time; and I can by no means agree with Niebuhr in the 
praise he lavished on Catullus, whose merit consists in his copying more 
closely, and with more success than his compatriots, the effusions of 
the Grecian muse. 

A more original specimen of Roman literature exists in the pages 
of Livy, a narrative dictated by a truly Roman spirit of vanity, and 
as truly Roman disregard of facts and incapability of philosophical de- 
duction ; yet, with all this, it cannot be denied that Livy seems to have 
persuaded himself of the truth of all he wrote ; he seems earnestly to 
have conjured up the past to stand between him and the present, and 
hide him from its horrors, and to have lived among the heroic traditions 
of other days till his faith became confirmed in Iheir reality. There is 
a naivete and sincerity in this belief of the absurdities he relates, and 
an almost epic fervour in the mode in which ho pleads to the reader 
for his belief and sympathy, that it is impossible to resist the charms 
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of his eloquence, and it is with pain we doubt what reason forbids 
us to believe. 

The one class of literature, however, in which Rome was truly 
original, was her satires. There must exist, even in the most corrupt 
ages, some men who look with horror on the atrocities around them, 
and some whose indignant spirits will not allow them to conceal their 
feelings. Such were Juvenal and Perseus, — perhaps I might add, 
Horace, — but the first and greatest was Tacitus ; whose works, with 
posterity, half redeem the horrors they describe. Every page glows 
with virtuous indignation at what he saw and knew, — every line 
breathes horror at the degeneracy of his countrymen. He paints his 
period in colours which only such a period could afford, and there is a 
gloomy grandeur in the crimes he depicts ; so that what would revolt 
in a vulgarcr or less sincerely indignant spirit, with him attains a tragic 
interest that fascinates the mind. 

If there were no otlior work to prove it, that of Vitruvius ought 
alone to suffice to shew how little appreciation his countrymen had either 
of the spirit or the aim of true art. From the first page to the last 
of his book, there is not one ex[)ression that shews he had more sympathy 
for its beauties than might be possessed by an uneducated house- 
carpenter or sKinemason : he merely collects a set of dry, formal rules 
from observed examples, and repeats them as if he were writing a 
catalogue of minerals ; and when he thinks it necessary to say some- 
thing of their origin, he repeats a Greek myth ns if it were honest 
prose, neither knowing tliat it was poetry, nor able to substitute a rational 
or observed fact in its place. That nation must have been, indeed, 
singularly ignorant in art that could produce a work so cold and soulless 
as this, which shews so little knowledge of the common-sense prosaic 
properties of his art, and stilt less appreciation either of its beauties or 
its aims. 

Had Rome attempted neither literature npr art, she would not have 
exposed herself to the blame she fairly lays herself open to in this 
respect ; but in this her pretensions were only equalled by her ambition 
and her vanity. She attempted in everything the highest flight, without, 
in one instance, thinking it necessary to exercise that self-negation, or 
to cultivate that purity, which are indispensable to success. She had 
accumulated to herself the territorial empire of the world, because the 
nations around her were either barbarous or effete, and she thought to 
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<lo the same in art: the products of intellect, however, cannot be 
appropriated by the same robber-hand that may seize on worldly goods. 
They can neither be bought nor stolen, but must be elaborated by 
an earnest aspiration after purity and virtue, of which they are the 
reflex ; and these, combined with power, can alone make them great 
or worthy of admiration. 

As mistress of the world, with unlimited wealth and power, and a 
consequent feeling of conscious pre-eminence and pride, no nation had 
ever greater means of cultivating the arts than Rome ; but no one ever 
neglected more her opportunities, or more shamefully abused her power. 
She might have raised them to an undreamed-of height on the sub- 
structure laid for them in (Ireece ; but, as it was, she degraded them 
to a lower depth than had been reached by any nation anterior to her 
time, from the earliest period at which even tradition dawns upon us. 

I cannot, of course, expect that many will agree with me in this 
estimate of Roman art — it is not easy to shake off the prejudices of 
early education : and I believe it to be far easier for a man brought 
up in the Roman Catholic religion to open his eyes to the errors of 
his church, than for an educated Englishman to free himself from 
his idolatry to ancient Rome. There are Piotestant churches all over 
Europe too eager to point out the errors of their sister, but no Protestant 
school that dares to doubt the supremacy of its parent. 1 can myself 
recollect the time when this chapter would have offended my feelings 
as deeply as I expect it may those of others. To most minds every 
name, every word, every stone of Rome, calls up a host of associations 
and youthful as[)irations which would throw a halo of beauty over 
the most distorted objects, and does so hallow everything that comes 
from Rome, that a second, and far more painful, education is rc(juircd 
to uproot what is so deeply implanted in every mind. 'I'o do this Ji 
man must think deeply, and for himself ; but even the strongest mind 
will scarcely effect this, unless he happen to live beyond the limit of 
western Europe. There everything bears the stamp of Rome — all ancient 
history ends in Rome, all modern history begins in her : and though 
her influence was almost always exerted for evil, much as we may 
learn to hate it, we cannot withdraw ourselves from the shadow of her 
greatness, which is everywhere around us, and pervades everything, so that 
there are few minds that are not overawed by it, or can see wrong in 
what is great. But if we would judge of art fairly, and for itself, we 
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must carefully separate it from all extraneous influences, and judge of 
it only by the good that it produced, or the evils that resulted from it. 
Viewed in this light, and weighed with the opportunities she possessed, 
no nation ever did so little good and so much harm as Rome ; and 
there is, consequently, none whose example and whose influence we ought 
more carefully to shun. If we used it well, no example could be more 
useful, no lesson more benefleial ; but it is not thus that we have hitherto 
road the history of Rome. It has been literally to worship and admire, 
in the hope to emulate her power and greatness, and not to listen to 
her warning and avoid her crimes, in the hope that we might escape 
her consequent fate and doom. 
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EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

There arc few subjects which I would more unwillingly undertake to treat of in 
an Appendix than that of Egyptian chronology ; not only because it is so complex 
and extensive that it is impossible to do it justice in so limited a space as I can there 
allow myself, but also that with me it is, and has always been, so favourite a subject 
of study, that it is with pain I bring it forward whe.re I cannot write regarding it as 
I could wish to do : at the same time, however, I feel that I differ so much from 
almost all those who have hitherto attempted to read the riddle, that I fed I am 
exposing myself to refutation, or, at all events, to cavil, in only stating half what I 
know or could say regarding it. 

It is, nevertheless, so essentially important to the study of Egyptian antiquities 
to have some distinct notion of the history of that country, that T should be leaving 
my task incomplete were I not to state distinctly what 1 believe to be the correct 
mode of viewing the question. As, however, I hope some day to treat of it with the 
fulness it deserves, I shall here confine myself to the most general views, and 
those only which are requisite for understanding the statements and tlui tables 
found in the text. 

Were there any book to which I could refer the reader, I might avoid the 
imperfect treatise with which I must content myself ; but as one set of chronologists 
extend the system so much as to preclude belief in the correctness of their conclu- 
sions, and the other compress it so as not to allow room for the ascertained facts, I 
have found it impossible from cither the one or the other tg comprehend the history, 
and consequently the artistic developcment, of the nation. 

When the Chevalier Bunsen^s work on Egypt was announced, I felt convinced, 
from his acknowledged abilities in this department of inquiry and his opportunities, 
that I might safely put this chapter of my work into the fire. I am sorry, however, 
to find my views on most points differ so essentially from his, more especially with 
regard to his doubling Manetho^s period for the Shepherd dominion, and his cruelly 
cutting in half the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, that the artistic history of 
Egypt is, if the Chevalier be correct, utterly incomprehensible to me ; while, on the 
other hand, if we may follow Manetho, it presents no real difficulty : in consequence, 
I feel it incumbent on me to explain what the system of Manctlio really is, as 
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it is, in fact, our only authority, and so try to place the chronology in strict 
accordance with the monuments. 

That I might confine myself within as narrow limits as possible, I have refrained 
from either quoting passages entire, or from copying out the lists where they were 
not material for the argument ; nor have I noticed the discrepancies that exist between 
the various copies of the lists of Manetho when they extend only to a few years, as 
such MG of no importance to my argument : the lists, with all their variations, are 
easily accessible to any student who wishes to study the subject for himself. The 
Chronographia” of Georgius Syncellus are ine very library ; they are quoted in almost 
every work on the ancient chronology ; they are found at length in Bunsen^s works : 
but the most useful hand-book for reference to them is the Collection of Ancient 
Fragments, published by I. F. Cory, in 1832, — a work of which a new edition, 
with some corrections and a great many additions, is much wanted. With such 
numerous works to refer to, I may be excused swelling an appendix to an Essay on 
Art with the repetition of what has been often done, and Jbetter than I could pretend 
to do it. 


Up to the period when Dr Young first discovered the phonetic nature of 
hieroglyphics, and the system by which they were to be read was fully developed 
by the genius of Champollion and others, the Greek historians, Herodotus and 
Diodorus, were the favourite authorities with those who attempted to unravel the 
complex thread of Egyptian chronology ; and certainly not without reason, for they 
possessed the inestimable advantage of suiting every preconceived theory that could 
be formed on the subject. Those who wished to disprove the biblical chronology 
had thousands of years at their command for this purpose, and those who wished to 
support it could easily, by a reductio ad absurdum, disprove the accounts of the 
Greeks, and thus leave the field quite clear for their own view of the case. Since, how- 
ever, the hieroglyphic inscriptions have been open to us, a new style of criticism is 
required; a mass of new facts has been adduced which cannot be disproved or 
overlooked, and which will, when properly understood, fix the early chronology of 
Egypt on a firm and immutable basis, and prove or disprove all the other traditions 
or histories that have come down to us : for they are the only authentic contem- 
porary record of that period which cannot by any possibility have been altered or 
disguised, and which, from their very nature, cannot be otherwise than facts. Thus 
the only question is, Arg these facts sufficiently numerous and sufficiently explicit to 
answer our inquiries and to raise the veil that has hitherto hung over these dark 
ages ? The question is not easily answered in the present imperfect state of the 
inquiry ; but it may be asserted, that there are few facts or traditions on which the 
study of the Egyptian monuments has not thrown some new light. They have 
fixed and determined many points which were before only conjectural ; though it must 
be confessed there are others, and most of those of a chronological nature, on which 
they only throw an incidental light to confirm or disprove what we learn from other 
sources. It is, for instance, easy to prove from the monuments that such a king 
lived twenty or thirty years, but unless a class of monuments be discovered of which 
we have yet no trace, they cannot prove that he did not reign thirty or forty ; and 
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taking even the eighteenth dynasty, by far the most perfect and complete in monu- 
mental history, wc can prove from inscriptions that they did reign two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty years : but wc neither can prove how long they did reign, nor 
disprove the assertion, if made, that they reigned four hundred or five hundn‘d y(‘.ars. 

This appears to be the error into which most of the reeemt exj)lorers in this field 
have fallen. Dazzled with the result of their discoveries, they have assumed the 
monuments would suffice, and seem to have forgotte!i that a critical incpiiry into what 
is written on the subject is also indispensable. Tt is thus tliat both Cluimpollion 
and Rossellini, without furtluT inquiry, carelessly adopt the system of ]\lanetho, as 
wc find it in the works of the monkish chroniclers who have })rcserved its fragments, 
without attempting to restore it to the original consistency in which it must originally 
have been compiled from monuments similar to those we are now examining for the 
same purpose. Certain, indeed, it is, that every succeeding discovery that has been 
made, every inscription that has been read, has tended to heighten the authority of 
this author; and in no one instance has h(‘. yet been convicted of error or misrepre- 
sentation ; and this being the case, I would as willingly bow to his authority as the 
French and Tuscan savans, if we had the original work of IManctho, or if u c could 
trust to those extracts of it that have come down to our time. But it will, I think, 
be easy to prove that tliis is not the case, and that they are almost as far wrong who 
read his lists in eoctenso as those are who reject them entirely. 

Of the two sources from which the chronology of Egyptian history must be 
reconstructed, the first, the monuments, will not, I believe, ever suffice for that 
purpose; and of the written histories, those handed down to us by the Greeks, 
though valuable for their historical information, are utterly worthless for our j)rcscnt 
purpose ; and we arc, therefore, reduccal to the system of Manetho for our only 
guide. The inquiry thus seems to be rediiccd to the question, Whether he will 
suffice or not. My own belief is, that he does suffice ; but not, certainly, as he is 
usually read : for nothing would be easier than to disprove his book as it is adopted 
by most authors. But, at the same time, I feel convinced, if it is- properly restored, 
he would be found to agree so perfectly — not oidy with the monumerits, but with all 
trustworthy records, sacred and profane — that the chronology of Egypt will be 
placed on a far more satisfactory footing than we have any right to anticipate at a 
period so remote from our own times. 

All, therefore, that I am going to attempt here is to restore the chronology of 
Manetho to its original form, and to point out, so far as may be required for my 
purpose, its coincidence with the monuimmts and otlu'r authorities. 

Following this course, the results I have arrived at have been such as to astonish 
even myself. The whole system seems so consistent and easily capable of proof, that 
I can only wonder that it has not been seen and adopted long ago. Still, when I 
think of the many men of talent who have attempted the same subject b(‘fore me, 
and see how egregiously they have been mistaken, though bringing forward (heir 
views with the most perfect confidence of their being proved to the satisfaction of all 
the world, I confess I feel some diffidence of the correctness of my own ; for I 
cannot but assume that these men— -most of them, at least— searched for truth with 
the same sincerity that I do, and were equally convinced that they had discovered its 

3 u 


source. 
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Had my views been recently adopted, I should hesitate to publish them, but 
they were nearly the same before I ever visited Egypt; everything I saw there 
confirmed them, and I have returned to the subject again and again on each 
new discovery being made, and always found some fresh confirmation of them. 
If they are correct, they certainly place the subject in a clearer light than it has 
been placed before ; and as such I cannot hesitate to place them before the public, 
and only wish it were done in a more appropriate place, and where the system had 
a better opportunity of being developed than in a supplementary appendix to a 
history of art. 


Taking, therefore, Maiietho as the basis of oiir calculations, the first point 
requisite would be to determine, if possible, the initial date from which his dynasties 
commenced ; fortunately, this is no difficult matter, for the date has been pre- 
served by Syncellus in a manner that admits of no dispute, and is announced in 
the following terms ; — lie (Mauctho*) describes in three books 113 families, dis- 
tributed into thirty dynasties, who nugned 355.5 years, from the year of the world 
1586 to the yemr 5141, ending about fifteen years before the reign of Alexander 
the Great.^' 

After thus quoting the date circumstantially, Syncellus proceeds to shew its 
absurdity by the following calculations: — 


'rhe Deluge happened a.m. 2242 

The Eg}q)tian dynasties having commenced 1580 

To be deducted ns improbable 656 

Or they would have commenced before the flood. 

To which add the time from the flood to the dispersion . . 534 

To be deducted as not probable 1190 

There remains from Menes to Nectanebo 2365 


Which sum deducted from a.m. 5141, gives for the first year of Menes, a.m. 2776. 

From the above it is evident that neither Syncellus, nor those from whom he 
copied, had altered the date of Manetho, as they had no motive in falsifying 
what they could, in their own opinion, so easily refute ; and, what is more im- 
portant, it cannot have been altered by any transcriber or copyist, for it becomes 
an integral part of a calculation, the result of which comes out correct, and there 
can, therefore, be no mistake in the parts. Indeed, I know of no date that comes 
down to us from antiquity in so unquestionable a form as this, and I cannot 
conceive how chronologcrs have so completely overlooked its importance. True 
it is that it accords with no received system of chronology, being too extended 
for some and not sufficiently extensive for others. Still its form is so distinct, that 
I should have thouglit it would have required a refutation, at least, from all in- 
quirers into Egyptian antiquity ; for I do not think it admits of a doubt but that 
3555 years was the term assigned by Manetho for the duration of the thirty 


Syncellus, Chron.” p. 98 ; ed. Dindorfii, Bonnas, 1829. 
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dynasties^ and that tli 0 first IVfcncs, coiiscf][U 0 ntly began to reign b.c. 

336-f 15 + 3555 = b.c. 3906. Whether Maiietho was or was not correct in this 
date is another question, to which I will return; at present I will let it stand as iny 
initial date.^ 

The next thing required is to fix a limit to the Inquiry at the other end of 
the scries, and as I do not wish to extend it one year further than I am com- 
pelled to do, instead of going back to the age of Alexander, I would willingly 
begin either with the epoch of Danaus or of IMoses, were these sufficiently deter- 
mined either as to date or the king^s reign in which they took place. The most 
ancient ascertained date, however, I fear we must assume as the destruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem, in the fifth year of llchoboam, n.c. 972 :t it is allowed by 
all inquirers that this event took place in the reign of Shishak, or Sesonchis, the 
first king of the twenty-second dynasty and I think the whole concurrent 
testimony from the Bible, Manetho, and the monuuK iits, so complete that no one 
can well dispute it : and I will, thcTcfore, without repeating arguments to which I 
have nothing new to add, assume it as a fixed date to start from. 

Unfortunately, we do not know in which year of his reign this event took place ; 
it could not have been before the sixth, however, for it was to him that Kehoboam 
fied during his father’s lifetime, and as it is not probable that this cvTiit took 
place in the last year of Solomon and the first of Shishak, we must date his 
accession some years earlier. As a mean, I assume the tenth year of Shishak 
to coincide with 972 ; but this date, of course, is open to correction for a few 
years, from this uncertainty, and to that extent it will effect all calculations based 
upon it. 

Almost all the authorities agree in assigning about 194 years to the ninct(‘cnth 
dynasty, but, unfortunately, there are considerable discrepancies in the terms .of the 
duration of the twentieth, to determimi whicli, w ith exactness, is one of the most 
difficult problems in Egyptian chronology. The twenty-first, however, docs not 
present the same difficulties, and may safely be assumed to range between 130 and 
140 years. 


* Syncellus states that this period of 3555 
coiinncnced about fifteen years before Alex- 
ander the Great ; if wc deduct 5141 from 5500, 
his year of Christ, we have 359 for the death 
of Ncctanebo, and accession of Ochus of the 
thirty- first dynasty, which, whatever date wc 
adopt for Alexander, is, at least, nine years 
too early. I have adopted 351 for the over- 
throw of the native dynasty, which is that 
usually received. 

f This date, also, is open to a slight cor- 
rection : Bunsen makes it 9G2. The one, how- 


ever, that I liavc adopted is the one usually 
received, and I believe to he the correct one. 

I A paper has recently been published by 
Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, in the 
“ Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture,” in which he wishes to prove that the 
twenty-second dynasty w’cre Seinetic, and came 
from the valley of the Euphrates, which I 
confess I think extremely probable, if for no 
other reason, at least from their connexion 
with the kings of Jerusalem, so unlike the 
arrangements of a true Egyptian. 
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TABLE A. 


Nineteektii Dynasty. 



Manetho in 

Ensch. 

Josep. 

Hi* Ton. 

Old Cliron. Syn. Sc Eu 


Afrie. 




Canon, 

Length of dynasty 

. 209 

194 



194 

Seth 08 

. 51 

55 

59 

55 


Rapsaces 

61 

66 

66 

66 


Amenepthos .... 

20 

8 

. . 

40 

18 

Raineses 

. 60 





Ammcncnnea .... 

5 

26 


26 


Thuoris 

7 

7 

•• 

7 

17 

Added together 

. 204 

162 


194 




Twentieth Dynas 

TY. 



Afih'. K 

usoh. Syncol. 

Eii-ch. 

t)M 01 iron. 

rntcrpfdMto.l <luuis(y in 



Can. 

Can. 


Syn. *Sc Euseb. Canon.* 

1*2 Diospolites .... 

135 

172 




Nccliepsos 


19 

19 

228 

Thuoris .... 50 

Psaminuthis 


13 

13 


Athothis, or ) 

» 


4 

15 


Phousanos ) 

Certiis 


16 

12 


Kenkenes . . 39 

Rhaiiipsis 


45 

45 


Ouennephis 42 39 

Amensis 


26 

26 


Sousakeim . . 34 

Ochyrasf 


14 

14 

, , 

— 



— 

— 


193 



137 

144 




Twenty-First Dynasty. 


7 Tanites 

Al'rii’nnus. 

.. 130 

Enst'hius. 

130 

Afrionnus, 

Canon. 

KuHoliius, 

Canon. 

.\nnon. and 
llieron. 

Old 

Clnon. 

121 

Smendis 

.. 26 

26 

27 

27 

26 


Psuscncs 

. . 46 

41 

25 

25 

41 


Nephclchercs 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 


Amenophthis 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Osorchor 

6 

6 

15 

15 

6 


Psinaches 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Psusennes 

14 

35 

•• 

•• 

35 


Added together , . 

.. 114 

130 

91 

91 

182 



♦ This dynasty in the Canon is inserted be- 
tween the first and second kings of the twenty- 
first dynasty, but the name of Thuoris, with 
its being stated in the text that he was the 
husband of Alcandra, and the king mentioned 


in the “ Odyssey” by Homer, identifies him 
with the last king of the nineteenth. 

+ These names arc from the Canon of Syn- 
cellus and Eusebius ; the number of kings is 
found in Manetho, ibut not the names. 
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The annexed table contains all the authorities regarding these three dynasties. 
With regard to the twenty-first th(‘y are tolerably consistent, except that the Aniuniian 
transposes the second and third names, and the Canon rpioted by Eusebius and Syn- 
eellus introduces another king for the fifth, and omits the last, the extent of wliose 
reign differs in the two copyists of Manctho : this, however, may be accounted for by 
his being the last king of his ra(?e, and he may have been deposed by some n'volution 
or usurpation fifteen or twenty years before the first king of tlie next dynasty was 
formally proclairmal; and the first authority, therefore, may quote the years he 
actually sat on the throne, the next the years that ela|)sed between his accession and 
that of the next king, and the last may omit him altogether, because lie was 
deposed. With these slight corrections the authorities agree, and we may assume 
that the dynasty began to reign n.c. 1107. 

The next dynasty, the twentieth, is one of greater difficulty, though here' this 
arises principally from the discordant length of time assigned to it in the Old 
Chronicle, — a document which, for reasons I will afterwards adduce, I do not think 
at all worthy of the credit that has been attached to it. In the present instance it 
is a mere assertion, which may be an error of a copyist, for the addition does not 
come out correct, and it is nnsujiported by any collatc'ral (‘videnec ; besid(‘s, I think 
the source of error may be discovered in the exist(*nee of a contemporary dynasty, 
one or more of whose reigns may have been added to those of the twentieth, and 
thus have swelled the amount. 

The dynasty to wdiieli I allude will be found in the Canon of Egyptian kings 
quoted by Syncelhis and Eus(‘bius (see Table), and consists of six kings, w'ho reigned 
altogether 1D3 years, it is introduced by them in the Canon between the first and 
second kings of the twenty-first dynasty. It is, however, singularly enough, only 
found in the Creek lists, which are not divided into dynasties, and is omitted, (the 
only omission) in the Armenian, and in the Latin of Jerome. Were it admitted w luire 
it is found, it would swell the twenty-first dynasty to 328 years, which all must 
admit is impossible; but still we have no right to deny that the kings named did 
reign somewhere in Egypt about this time.* 

Unfortunately, the period is one of such degradation and anarchy, that the 
monuments throw little or no light on the subject ; but they do inform us 
that the last kings of the twentieth dynasty WTre priestly usurpei^, and that the 
first king of the twTiity-first, Mandouftep, or Smendis, w as a private individual, who 
usurped the throne, and transmitted it to his son Aasen.t This interpolated dynasty, 
therefore, I look upon as the royal family of Thebes, exercising a nominal sovereignty 
in some part of Egypt during the latter part of the twentieth and the whole of 
the twenty-first dynasties ; and if the Old Chronicle followed this race for two or 
three reigns after the real sovereignty had been usurped by the priests, the error is 
accounted for. 

Before leaving this subject I may as well remark, that the copyists of Manetho 
assign to the twentieth dynasty twelve kings, while the Canon only names six, and 

* The sura of the twentieth dynasty, 135, Old Chronicle, as, perhaps, to explain the error, 
added to the sura of this interpolated dynasty, t Rossellini, “Mon. Stor.” vol. ii. chap. 3. 
193, makes 328, a sum so like the 228 of the Charapollion, “Figeac Egypte,” 357, &c. 
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gives the reign of a seventh, but not his name ; continuing, however, the succession 
through the interpolated dynasty, we have eleven names at least, and from the great 
length of some of the latter ones it is probable that one name may cover two reigns 
in some instances. 

From a carefully balancing of these authorities, I think we cannot assign less to 
this dynasty than 135, nor more than l it; but as it is more than probable that the 
first or last king may have slightly overlapped him who preceded or followed him, I 
adopt the former. But, as I said before, I have not space to discuss minute 
differences. 

As the nintcenth dynasty is historically one of the most important, and for 
chronology the most so in the whole range of Egyptian history, I shall be obliged to 
dwell on it at more length than on the oth(‘rs. Assuming 194 years for its duration, 
the first king, Sethos, ascended the throne about n.c. 14<36. Up to the time of the 
reading of the hieroglyphic inscriptions he was by chronologers assumed to be the 
Sesostris of the Greeks, and I think correctly so. Dazzled, however, by the splendour 
of the monuments of the third llhamses, Champollion assumed that he was the great 
monarch whose prais(‘s the Gn^eks ceh^brated. The name, however, affords no 
authority for this assum])ti()n ; nor does the date, which cannot be brought low enough 
to suit the Greek historians. Besides, Champollion himself discovered that llhamses 
the Great succeeded to his elder brother, who reigned four years; thus destroying all 
the Greeks tell us of his childhood and education, which form so essential a part of 
their histories. And again, one of the principal exploits of Sesostris was his naval 
expeditious. Now Josephus expressly speaks of this king as xa/ 

duva/jLiv, and all agree that it is first on the monuments of Sethos that long ships 
and naval combats appear. If it is objected, that the monuments of llharns(!s are 
more splendid ; this is easily answered, by quoting the half-buried temple of Medinct 
llabou, which is certainly equal to any single monument of the former kings. 
Besides, we learn from the Gr(;cks, that his principal buildings were at Memphis, 
and that it was in the temple of Fthah there that he set up his statue, and therefore 
it probably was the building on which he lavished his wealth : but that has perished. 
His conquests, we know, were equally extensive, and his power as great. I cannot, 
therefore, conceive a reason why this title should have been taken from him, except 
to account for the silence of the Greeks regarding the hero of the eighteenth dynasty. 
But with equal reason wc might ask, why not only the Greeks, but Manetho, pass 
over in silence not only the exploits, but even the name, of the great Menephtha, his 
father, who, both by his buildings and exploits, was almost equal to his son. 

A more important point, however, for chronology than even this, is the detailed 
account Josephus gives of his brother Danaus. Eusebius, whose object it was to 
bring down the dates of the dynastic^s as low as he could, makes him brother of 
Rhamses; but both the details and the calculations of Josephus,* in all instances a 
preferable authority, are so distinct that I do not think it can be doubted that this is 
his right pla(T; and it is not a little satisfactory to find, that in this point the 
Grecian chronology almost exactly coincides with the Egyptian. I do not say exactly, 
because I do not think the Greek affords materials for determining the date within 


* “ Contra Apion,” i. 15. 
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ten or twenty years, and further criticism might alter it to that extent at least ; but 
the received chronology coincides almost to a year. 

Most of the authorities make this king’s reign fifty-five years, Josephus fifty-nine. 
The date of Africanus may be from the expulsion of Danans. Uc* was succeeded by 
his son Rhamses, whom all agree in stating that he reigned sixty-six years. (Africanus 
requires five -years to make up Lis addition.) Now it is not a little puzzling that the 
sculptures of Medinet Ilaboii should make four of the sons of Sethos suece(‘d him. 
The latter fact appears so certain that it cannot be controverted ; but I look upon it 
as certain that those four sons could not be the four next kings mentioned by 
Manetho, as has been supposed :* for, besides the extreme improbability, perhaps I 
should say impossibility, of such a succession, we have the distinct authority of 
Manetho that Sethos (omitted in the lists for reasons to be given hereafter), the son 
of Amenophis, was also called Rampses, from his grandfather of that namc,t which we 
know was the usual w ay of naming children in Egypt. The reigns of the four sons 
of Sethos must, therefore, be included as one descent in the sixty-six years of our 
catalogue. 

This leads us to the important reign of Amcnoj)his : I say important, because it 
is in his reign that Manetho places the Exode of the Jew s. 

Josephus is extrenudy angry with him for this assertion, and so are all the 
modern ehronologists who have taken up the subject, from that day to this ; but the 
fact is undeniable. Clueremon, as quoted by Josephus, is equally distinct on this 
head ; and there is no authority to contradict it, unless it be assunu'd that Lysima- 
chus do(xs so ; he calls the king Rocchoris ; but that may be anotluu* name for the same 
king, or a mistake; and if neither, it does not help us, for in no list do we find that 
name at an earlier period. 

Manetho is, however, so distinct on this subject, that I wull assume it as eevtain, 
for the present at least. As I shall devote a separate article to its examination 
further on, I merely allude here to its bearing on Egy]itian chronology. 

In quoting ManetlK/s account of the Exode, Josejduis begins, — “ This king 
(Amenophis) was desirous of seeing the gods, as Orus, one of his predecessors in 
the kingdom, had seen them,^^ &c. The other authors, quoted by Josephus in his 
answer to Apion, refer to the same mysterious desire to sec the gods or their 
appearance, or the command of oracles for the expulsion of the Jews; and Josephus 
in bitter irony asks, What gods did he desire to see The answer appears to me 
clear. In the early years of that king’s reign the great Cynic cycle expired (1322 
B.C.), and was renewed — an event that must have been looked forward to with the 
utmost dread by the superstitious Egyptians; jind it was just at such a period that a 
designing priest would take advantage of, to work on the fears of a weak king, to induce 
him to expel from the country a people whose monotheistic doctrines w ere a reproach 
and a scandal to the gross superstition of which he w'as a minister. This will not 
appear strange to those who know that half the religious establishments of Europe 
owe their foundation to the undefined dread of the return of such an ej)och, which, 
during the eleventh century, preyed on the minds of our ancestors, and which the 
priesthood of that day used with much more certain effect for their own advantage, 
than did the namesake of the king of Egypt. But neither the motive nor the object of 


Rossellini, “Mon. Stor,” vol. ii. chap. 1. 


t “ Josephus contra Apion,” i. 26. 
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his prophecy should be unintelligible to us, when we reflect that after the lapse of 
2500 years the same motives urged a priesthood, as bigoted and ten times more 
cruel, to work on the fears of kings (who, if not so weak, were at least as supersti- 
tious) to persecute and expel from all the countries of Europe the descendants of the 
same people. For tlien, alas ! in the middle ages, no Moses arose to deliver them, 
and they remain to this day, in all the countries of Europe, a monument of the bigotry 
or the persevering cruelty of a people calling themselves Christians. 

To return, however, to the subject before us. There arc not, in all the catalogues 
of Manetho, two rcugns regarding whose duration the authorities are more discrepant 
than regarding these two of Ameuophis and his son, though, owing to the numerous 
extracts from i\Ianetho or Jose[)hus^ answer to Apion, none regarding which we have 
more ample details. The confusion, however, is proof, if others wx*re wanting, of 
some great disaster occurring in their duration. It is only Africanus and Josephus 
that mention the latter; but his reign seems to be included in that of his father^s by 
Eusebius, and we probably may assign twenty years to each. Eut when we recollect 
that the father was thirteen years absent in Ethiopia, and that he returned only to 
witness the disasters of the Exode, we are not surprised at the confusion. 

Did Amcnophis perish in the Red Sea? The Bible is generally understood to 
assert it, though this has been doubted, and the monuments, as far as they bear on 
the question, confirm it, negatively at least; for there are several tombs of this 
dynasty that appear never to have been occupied : and if I am right in supposing 
the tomb of this king to be the first on the left hand as you enter the valley of 
Biban ul Moolk, I should say it is almost certain that its owner perished in a 
foreign land. 

I will not dwell longer on this subject now, as I shall return to it when speaking 
of tlic Jews ; but I have no hesitation in asserting, that if the Exode took place in 
this king’s reign, there is not one fact in the Bible that is contradicted by anything 
either in the chronology or that has been gleaned from the monuments : but, on the 
contrary, if the usual date of the Exode, 1195 b.c., is adopted, there arc facts in 
Egypt which no ingenuity has yet been able to reconcile with the Bible, nor do I 
believe they ever can be reconciled. 

The other point of the return of the Cynic cycle in his reign, seems so evident as 
scarcely to require much to be said about it. The extracts from Theon Alexandrinus, 
used by Champollion and others, prove that it must have taken place 1321 or 1322 
B.c. Bunsen ■ is quite clear that the Mcnophres there mentioned is the Amenophis 
of the lists, which I never doubted ; but differs most widely from me in the reading 
of the twenty-sixth chapter of the first book of Josephus contra Apion, which I 
look upon as most undoubtedly referring to tins king and his son, and giving a coiTCCt 
account of the Exode at this period, or ten years after the renewal of the cycle. 

Assuming therefore, for the present, that the Exode took place under the third 
king of the nineteenth dynasty, and consequently very nearly, if not exactly, in the 
year 1312 b.c., wc must try to calculate backwards to the next great epoch in 
Egyptian history, the expulsion of the Shepherds, which all authorities agree in 
making synchronous with the last king of the scvcnt(‘cnth or first of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 


Egyptens Stelle,” vol. i. p. 268. 
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Here, luckily, we have some distinct figures. In the first place Josephus repeats, 
three separate and distinct times, that the period that elapsed from Tethmoses to the 
brothers Sethos and Danaiis was 393 years.* It is true, the summation of his 
figures only makes up 333 years for the eighteenth dynasty. In the text I tried to 
explain how this might be made up ; but whether I am correct in this view or not, I 
have not a doubt that the figures of Manetho were 393, and till we have some 
other authority we must perforce adopt these. Even, however, if they are shewn to 
be incorrect, that would not affect the main point of the argument, which is the 
interval which took place between the expulsion of the Shepherds and that of the 
Jews; for it is perfectly incontrovertible that Josephus makes up the period by 


adding to the epoch of the eighteenth dynasty, say 393 

For the reign of Sethos 59t 

And for that of Rameses 60 


518 

We have, therefore, the date of the Exode 1312 


Which, added to the above, gives for the accession of the 

eighteenth dynasty 1830 


Or for the accession of the first king, as quoted in the table (page J84), say 1829. 
This, of course, is open to some correction ; as the Exode did not take place in the 
first year of the reign of Sethos, but more probably between the thirteenth and 
twentieth ; which would throw that event back by that amount, if we were sure that 
the 518 were an addition of Josephds, not figures in the text he was quoting; but 
from his assigning a longer period to the two first kings of the nineteenth dynasty 
than any other author, I am inclined to believe he eked them out to make 
Manetho^s figures accord with his. The difference, however, is not so great as 
to arrest us here. 

Both Champollion and Rosellini make the accession of the eighteenth dynasty 
1822 B.C., arriving at this conclusion by a totally different mode of calculation to 
that which I have adopted; but the mass of concurrent testimony from the 
monuments and the authors is so great, that I do not think it can reasonably be 
doubted that the Shepherds were expelled and that the great eighteenth dynasty 
commenced their reign in the first half of the nineteenth century before our tera. 

The chronology of the Greeks confirms this view as far as it goes, inasmuch as it 
makes the emigration of the InachidacJ about 1800 ii.c. and that of Danaus about 
1460. If I arn perfectly correct, the latter event ought to have been thirty years 
later, and the former tXventy to thirty years earlier. 

Fortunately for the period of the Shepherds we have a date of Manetho's own, 
as quoted by Josephus, which is to me perfectly conclusive on the subject ; for he says. 
This people, who are thus called Shepherd kings, and their descendants, retained pos- 
session of Egypt during a period of five hundred and eleven years.^^§ Adopting there- 
fore, as before, the date 1829 for their expulsion, we have for their invasion 2340 n.c. 


“ Josephus contra Apion,” ii. 2. See also 
i. 16, and i. 26. t Ibid. i. 26. 

I “ Amosis, who lived about the same time 
as Inaebus the Argive, overthrew the city of 


Avaris, as Ptoleinieus Mendcsius has related in 
his Chronicles.*" — Clemens Strom, cited by 
Eusebius in Prap, Evang. lib. x. 

§ “Josephus contra Apion,” i. 14.) 

3 X 
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The dUBculty of reconciling this with any of the dynasties quoted by Africanus 
or Eusebius has, I believe, been the cause why this has not been generally adopted ; 
but the difficulty will be solved by assuming that all the dynasties, from the 
thirteenth and the seventeenth, both inclusive, were contemporary, and comprised 
within this period. To this subject I shall presently return, but having now got a 
period wnich includes the first twelve dynasties, I shall first explain my views 
regarding them, and then return to the disastrous period of the Shepherds. 

Assuming the first of Menes to be 3906 

And the invasion of the Shepherds 2340 

We have got for the first twelve dynasties . . . 1566 

Say fifteen centuries ; a period which, from a careful examination of the monuments 
and other contemporary records, I should feel inclined, on their authority alone, to 
assume as the most probable, and, certainly, as one which cannot be far from the 
truth; whereas the summation of those of Africanus gives 2451, of those of 
Eusebius, 2161 ; while both authors agree, in concluding the first book of Manetho 
contained only eleven dynasties, in saying that they reigned 2300 years I 

The first thing that strikes the eye in looking over the early dynasties of 
Manetho is the extraordinary length of the reigns, averaging as follows, — 

1 dynasty, 8 reigns, 253 years, average 3 16 
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A thing unexampled in the history of the world; and the most obvious way would 
be, perhaps, to cut off one-third of the duration of these dynasties to reduce them to 
the standard of our experience. I am not, however, inclined to believe that this is 
the true solution of the riddle ; but, on the contrary, suspect that many names are 
omitted, and that one name frequently covers the reigns of father and son. I am 
certain this is the case with some in the lists of Eratosthenes, and as it was 
probably so htire,* I would not resort to such an expedient unless necessary, though 
it is well to bear it in mind while reasoning on a question where, in the present 
state of our knowledge, certainty is impossible. On the other hand, it has long been 
suspected that these dynasties, or at least some of them, were contemporary, and 
I think it can be proved that such was the case with some at* least, though certainly 
not with others. 

My limits will not allow mo to dissect each dynasty, and as we have an initial 
and final date for their duration, which is almost sufficient for my present purpose, 
I will merely recapitulate the conclusions I have arrived at on the subject. 

The first dynasty, ascending the throne b.c. 3906, I conceive to have ruled 
over all Egypt without any rival. 

They were succeeded at This, in Upper Egypt, by the second dynasty, who 


♦ If the Turin Papyrus has been correctly to the sixth dynasty, instead of the six reigns 
read, it gives thirteen reigns during 181 years and 203 years of Africanus and Eusebius. 
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reigned about three hundred years ; but I conceive it was during their existence that 
the third dynasty, the first of Memphite kings, sprung up and divided with them 
the upper and lower kingdom. One reason for this is, that none of the kings of 
these two dynasties seem to have been great or distinguished men, which is not 
the case with those that preceded or followed them. • Another is, that Eratosthenes 
makes the second king of the fourth dynasty the fifteenth of Thebes, which would 
be impossible if they succeeded one another. A third reason is, that if my initial 
and final dates are correct, there is no room for this long series without curtailing 
the reigns. I am, however, far from thinking this point certain or fixed. 

The fourth dynasty appear, however, to have ruled over all Egypt. In the first 
place, they were too powerful to be restrained to the lower region. Manetho calls 
them Memphite, and the pyramids which they built leave no doubt of the fact : at 
the same time they appear in the list of Theban kings handed down to us by 
Eratosthenes, which almost proves their possession of the upper as well as the 
lower kingdom. And lastly, the quantity of syenite and granite used in the 
Pyramids shews that they must have possessed the quarries of Upper Egypt, for we 
must not fancy commercial treaties between kings at that period. Their undivided 
rule I therefore look upon as nearly certain. 

The fifth dynasty of Elephantine kings I consider to have been merely the 
successors of the second Thinite dynasty, who, during the supremacy of the 
Memphites, resided, perhaps ruled, in Nubia, as tributary or subordinate to the 
Memphites ; and this view is confirmed by the confusion introduced here into the 
lists by Eusebius, who, though quoting the right name of the dynasty, gives the 
names of only two kings. These are the names of two Memphite kings of the sixth 
dynasty according to Africanus ; this also accounts for the extraordinary length 
(448 years) he assigns to the fourth dynasty, as he has evidently added two 
dynasties together. 

Putting, therefore, the fifth on one side, we come to the sixth of six Memphite 
kings, who succeeded the fourth, and who, for the same reasons as applied to the 
fourth, I believe to liavc ruled over all Egypt ; the twentieth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-second kings of Eratosthenes’ Theban list undoubtedly belong to this 
dynasty. They seern to have been powerful kings, and the name of the fourth, 
Phiops, I believe to be the Apap found in Upper Egypt. 

So far, I think, we may proceed with tolerable certainty through about 1037 
years ; or if we adopt the theory that the third dynasty did succeed the second, 
and was not even in part contemporary, we have an extreme date of 1351, or, more 
probably, something between the two. For the next six dynasties we have left a 
period of about 500 years, which is amply sufficient for these rois fain fans ; but we 
have not information sufficient to enable us to arrange them correctly. 

The first two of these arc Memphite, the last two Diospolite, and the two 
intermediate ones of Ileracleopolis. The first is quoted by one authority as 70 
days, by another as 75 years; the next at 100, and at 146 years ; the third, 409 or 
100 : for the remaining three the authorities are tolerably consistent. 

The following, however, is what appears to me most probable. I reject at once 
the 409 years of the ninth dynasty, who, though they may have existed as long, 
only, it appears, came prominently forward for 100 of them. I might also reject 
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as improbable the 70 days of the seventh, adopting the 75 years of Eusebius, but I 
must always prefer the authority of Africanus to that of Eusebius ; and, besides, it is 
80 improbable that any one would quote so extraordinary a period for a dynasty as 
70 days unless there was authority for it, that it appears to me more probable that it 
is the correct one. But be this as it may, I believe the succession to have been as 
follows ; — First, the 75 years or 70 days of anarchy and decline of the seventh 
dynasty, which enabled the Heracleopolites to raise an independent sway for two 
dynasties, or 285 years ; but contemporary with them a Memphite dynasty still 
lingered on for 100 or 146 years. Before the Ileracleopolite dynasties became 
extinct I conceive that the eleventh or Diospolitc dynasty arose and existed for 
46 or 59 years, till this state of things was put an end to by the twelfth Diospolite 
dynasty, one of the moat glorious in the annals of Egypt, beside whom we cannot 
place any contemporary dynasty, though the close of their reign was marked by the 
greatest misfortune that befell the Egyptians during the long period we are now 
treating of. The discrepancy between 160 and 245, the epochs assigned to the 
twelfth dynasty, I believe to have arisen from the one ehronologer closing the 
dynasty with the Shepherd invasion, the other continuing it 85 years longer, 
during which time their successors no doubt still existed. 

In the middle of the twelfth dynasty of Manetho we find the name of a king 
familiar to us, that of Sesostris, and with actions ascribed to him so similar to those 
related of a long subsequent monarch, that chronologists have invented many 
hypotheses to account for this apparent reduplication of the lists. I am willing, 
however, to accept the facts as they stand, and, as such, they will, on further 
investigation, be found to be perfectly consistent with historical truth. 

It is probable that this dynasty is identical with the thirtieth to the thirty-fifth 
kings of the list of Eratosthenes ; but, be this as it may, I have little doubt that 
this Sesostris is the Osortasen of the monuments, not only from the similarity of the 
name, and of that of his father Amcnemhe or Amenemdjom, but also from the 
splendour of his reign, which must have preceded the Shepherd invasion : for it 
cannot be supposed that a Theban king could raise the Obelisk at Heliopolis, and 
build a temple at Karnac, during that period of disaster,* and it could not be 
between their expulsion and the known kings of the eighteenth dynasty. 

He was much too early, however, to be knowm to the Greeks ; but one author 
seems to have preserved a tradition which describes more faithfully the condition of 
Asia for more than 1000 years than any passage in any author I know. I shall, 
therefore, quote it at length. 

In the first chapter of the first book of Justin's Abridgement of Trogus 
Pompeius, he says, after speaking of the wars of Ninus, ^^Fuere quidern ternporibus 
antiquiores (Vexoris) Sesostris iEgypti et Scythise Rex Tanaus, quorum alter in 
Pontuni alter usque iEgyptum excessit, sed longinqua non finitina bella gerebant 
nec imperiura sibi sed populis suis gloriain querebant, contentique victoria iraperio 
abstinebant and further on, after again alluding to the wars of the Egyptians and 
Scythians primus Scythis bellurn indixit Sesostris rex iEgyptius," &c.), he adds. 


The grottoes at Beni Hassan also belong to his reign. 
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book ii. chap, 8, His (the Scythians) igitur Asia per mille quingentos annos 
vectigalis fuit, pendendi tributi finem Ninus rex Assyrioruni imposnit/' 

The 1500 years is of course too much, but assuming Ninus to have reigned 
1261 B.C., and I am correct in placing this king where I have, the interval of about 
1150 years is quite sufficiently long to account for its not being very correctly 
ascertained. I believe it was his defeat, and the rich spoil the barbarians acquired, 
that induced them to invade Egypt, in which they were so fatally successful. 

The name of the Sythian king Tanaus, mentioned by Justin, is so like the 
Timaios* of Manetho, that one would almost be inclined to fancy them the same. 
There is, however, nothing so likely to mislead as these noirnnal similarities, and 
here it is not wanted. But as I have mentioned one I must allude to even a more 
tempting one than this. Josephus says, in speaking of the name Hyesos, applied 
to the Shepherds, that the first syllable, “ Hyc,^^ meant king ; the last, sos,'* shep- 
herd. Now in Moses Choronensis we find everywhere that the hero of Armenia 
was Haic, the contemporary and rival of Belus. The date of the latter is not known, 
but is as likely to have been about 2400 b.c. as not; and if so, I would translate 
Hyesos as descendants of Haic, which, if it were worth anything, would point to 
Scythia, as almost every indication does, as the country whence these invaders came. 

Among the whole thirty dynasties of Manetho there are none with regard to 
which the authorities we have are so discordant as regarding the five from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth, and none on which monuments, or other histo- 
rians or traditions, throw so little light; and indeed I know of no view, except 
the one I have taken above, which can at all reconcile the difficulties in which every 
part of the question is involved. 

In the first place, I do not think we have any authority for rejecting these 
dynasties altogether. They certainly did form a part of the system of Manetho, 
and though considerable differences exist between African us and Eusebius as to the 
duration of particular dynasties, still, if added together, those of Africanus make up 
nearly sixteen centuries, and those of Eusebius only a century and a half less ; 
shewing, at least, that very considerable periods were ascribed to them by the original 
author. Still I do not think we have any authority for reading them in extenso as 
is sometimes done. For in that case, in the first place, the initial dates I have 
assumed from Manetho are absurd, and indeed all historical probability is offended by 
our accepting sixteen centuries of nameless kings who left no monuments, but 
who throw the previous kings and their works to an antiquity that is almost 
impossible. 

If, therefore, we accept them at all it can only be as contemporary kings, and 
as such they cannot be compressed within a much less space than the five centuries 
that Manetho ascribes to the Shepherds; indeed, if anything, the 511 years, during 
yvhich he says they possessed the country, must be probably extended some years at 
each end: in the first instance, to cover the time occupied in the conquest; in the 
second, by the long war that preceded their final expulsion ; and Josephus 
distinctly states, that this war was waged by the kings of the Thebans and the 
other kings of Egypt.f 


* “ Josephus contra Apion,” i. 14. 


t Idem. 
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Assuming, therefore, that these dynasties did exist, and were contemporary with 
one another, the view I take of the case is this, that the thirteenth dynasty of 
Diospolites are the successors of the twelfth Theban dynasty, who existed, or at least 
who were afterwards, by the priestly genealogist, assumed to have existed, during 
the period of the Shepherd domination. Their period was 453 years, but probably 
did not commence till eighty-five years after the invasion, if for this purpose we adopt 
the long date of Eusebius for the twelfth dynasty, as I suggested above. 

According to this view the fourteenth dynasty, or that of the Xoite kings, would 
consist of the lineal descendants of the Memphite royal family, and as both 
authorities quote their number at seventy-six kings, it is probable the short date of 
Africanus, 184 years, is an error of transcription, and that the long date of Eusebius, 
484, is that of Manetho. Whether they existed down to the accession of the 
eighteenth dynasty or not is not apparent, but it is by no means impossible that the 
seventeenth dynasty of Eusebius and the Old Chronicle may be their successors 
during the long war, which entitled them to the appellation of a new dynasty 
— but this is a mere suggestion. The remaining three dynasties are of Shepherd 
kings, one of which must either be rejected in toto, or assumed as contemporary ; 
for, taken successively, they double nearly the period during which Manetho 
distinctly states that the Shepherds possessed the country, which is impossible, if 
we are to follow Manetho, who is our only guide on the subject : the thirty-two 
Hellenic shepherds, who form the sixteenth dynasty of Africanus, must, therefore, be 
assumed to be contemporary with the dynasties that precede and follow them in the 
lists. Unless, indeed, the following hypothesis be admitted, which I confess appears to 
me to be extremely probable, namely, that these Hellenic shepherds are a race that 
remained in Egypt tributary to the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, after the 
kingdom was wrested from them by the native Egyptians, and that they were 
expelled with the Israelites b.c. 1312. 

In the first place, it will be remarked that Eusebius omits this dynasty altogether ; 
in the second place, that this period, 518 years, is exactly that which Josephus 
calculates as existing between the expulsion of the Shepherds and the Exode : but, 
which is of more importance than either of these circumstances, the monuments, 
particularly those of El Tell Amarna (Psinaula, as remarked above, p. 210), prove 
the existence of a race of foreign potentates, apparently a Mithraic or sun-worshipping 
rae(‘, during the most flourishing period of the eighteenth dynasty, for whose 
existence this hypothesis would account. But if this should not be admitted, their 
co-cxistence with the others must be insisted upon. 

There only, therefore, remain the fifteenth and seventeenth dynasties of Afri- 
canus; the first existing 284 years, the second 151 — together, 435 years. It is 
true this w ill not make up the period of 511 years of Manetho, but altogether the 
dates of these two dynasties are, to say the least of them, extremely apocryphal; for 
the reigns of the six kings of the fifteenth dynasty — upwards of forty-seven years 
each, which is nearly impossible, and the reigns of those of the seventeenth 
— only three years and a half each, are discrepancies I shall not attempt to 
reconcile, but rest content with the summation of Manetho himself, and assume 
that the Egyptian priests knew little, and, probably, cared less, for the par- 
ticulars of the reigns of their hated enemies, though they carefully preserved the 
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genealogies of their own races, so as to know exactly when they lost and when they 
regained the sovereignty. 

I reject entirely the Shepherd dynasties of Eusebius, for I think it quite evident 
that he altered what he found in Manetho to suit his preconceived views with regard 
to Josephus appearance in Egypt during the reign of a particular king, and he thus 
renders the whole chronology of the period unintelligible. 

Before quitting this subject, I must say a few words regarding the Old 
Chronicle, a document that ill deserves that title; for, as it brings the history 
down to the era of Alexander the Great, it must have been composed during the age 
of the Lagidsc, and has, therefore, little pretensions to antiquity beyond the volume 
of Manetho himself ; and it appears to have as little title to the consideration it has 
received. It has, in the first place, no name to authenticate it, which, as it belongs 
to the Greek period, it might easily have had, had its author been a man of any 
note or authority. It contains no details by which its authenticity can be tcst(‘d, 
nor docs it announce one fact which can be proved in opposition to Manetho. 
Its one merit consists in its shortness — I mean in the shortness of the period, 
443 years, into which it apparently compresses the first fifteen dynasties : this was 
no small merit in the eyes of the monkish chronologcrs who first transcribed it, and 
who do not, in consequence, scruple to hold it up as infinitely more authentic and 
trustworthy than Manetho, and modern chronologcrs have been too glad to echo 
their praises, and to rest satisfied with so convenient a guide. 

Were the Old Chronicle to assert that the first fifteen dynasties existed for the 
period of 443 years, I should feel very much inclined to reject the authority, as 
inconsistent with the monuments and all other authorities ; but the fact is, the 
Chronicle makes no such assertion. 

In the first place, the Chronicle states that the thirty dynasties lasted 36,525 
years, whereas adding up the figures gives us 36,341, a difference of 184 years (or, 
rather, of 178, allowing 6 years for the 28th, which is omitted) : a difference not so 
material in itself, as in shewing that it was not by addition of the figures quoted that 
the result was arrived at ; and that, therefore, these 443 years were — or, at least, 
might be — something else. 

The whole controversy, however, rests on the following. short sentence : — After 
these (the demigods) are enumerated fifteen generations of the Cynic cycle, which 
extend to 443 years.^^ 

It then quotes the sixteenth dynasty in these terms : — ^^Thc sixteenth dynasty 
is of Tanites, eight generations, which lasted 190 years. 

Now the mistake, for I will assume it as such, appears to have arisen from the 
accidental circumstance of the generations quoted being fifteen, and then the sixteenth 
dynasty following ; had the generations been either fourteen or sixteen, the distinction 
between the words and buyaania would have struck every one, as these words 

are used in direct contradistinction to one another in every sentence of the Chronicle, 
and are perfectly distinct here. Nor is it difficult to sec what these fifteen genera- 
tions are, for 15 x 30 is 450 years, or within 7 years of the amount quoted. But 
its not being exact is of little consequence, as we find Herodotus* quoting gencra- 


Herodotus, ii. 142. 
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tions exactly in the same way ; for after valuing three hundred generations at 10,000 
years, the forty-one generations that remain make 1340, whereas the amount should 
be 1366J ; or, in other words, when the forty-first generation was entered upon, it 
was counted by him as complete as in the Old Chronicle. 

Still the passage stands detached and unmeaning, but the following calculation 
may shew what it really was meant to express. As I shewed before, the Cynic 
cycle was renewed 1322; add to this 1461, and we have for the commencement 
of the previous cycle b.c. 2783, from which deduct the 443 years of our authority, 
and there remains b.c. 2341, or the identical year in which, from Manetho, I placed*^ 
the invasion of the Shepherds. The exact coincidence is, perhaps, fortuitous, but I 
do not think it can be doubted that what the Old Chronicler meant to express was, 
that, after the demigods, kings reigned till the fifteenth generation of the Cynic 
cycle, or till b.c. 2341.^' Here he pauses, and he again begins with the new order 
of things that made way for the glorious period of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Are, then, the sixteenth and seventeenth dynasties of the Chronicle the Shepherd 
dynasties ? I think not, but, on the contrary, that they were the dynasties of 
Egyptians, who overthrew the Shepherds, and made way for the new era of Egyptians, 
with whom alone the Chronicle seems to be occupied. But this I do not look upon 
as at all certain, or, indeed, of any consequence. 


There is another ^Canon, or Chronicle, quoted by Castor, which it is impossible 
to reconcile with the other authors, and to which I only refer for the singularity of 
one of its assertions, which the above may, perhaps, explain. 

He first quotes the first sixteen dynasties from Mineas, giving the years of each, 
which, added together, make up 3566 years. He then goes on to state that the second 
volume (of Manetho*) enumerates to the seventeenth dynasty, and contains a period 
of 1520 years. If for seventeen wc could substitute eleven or twelve, the above would 
be very nearly what I have given for the dynasties in the first volume of Manetho, 
which treats of those kings ; but I quote it merely for the singularity of this period 
of 1520 years extending from Mencs to a period that is supposed to represent the 
Shepherd invasion. And, again, wc have the same epoch in Diodorus (book ii. 4) ; 
who states that, after Menes and two of his successors, fifty kings succeeded, who 
reigned more than 1400 years, taking the first three kings from Manetho, 
624-574-31=150, according to African us, or 304-274-39=96 according to 
Eusebius, which added to the above gives about 1550 or 1600 years to Busiris ; 
who thus would appear to have been the great king of the twelfth dynasty. I 
before mentioned (page 200) the peculiarity of Diodorus giving the true date, 
3400 years before his time, to the period of the great fourth pyramid-building 
dynasty. 

I cannot, of course, examine all the calculations found in ancient authors 
which bear on the subject, but there is one I cannot forbear to mention, as it again 


* The second volume of Manetho, according to all other authors, extends to the twentieth 
dynasty. ^ 
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fo this epoch. It is iii Josephus (book viii. 6), where he says that ‘^all the 
^of Egypt, from Mineas, the founder of Memphis, who lived many years before 
bam, to Solomon, through a period of more than 1300 years, bore the title of 
oh, and took it from one Pharaoh who lived after the kings of this epoch.^^ 
Se" interval here given again returns to the period of the twelfth dynasty and the 
hepherd invasion. For SolomoiFs date being assumed at more than 1300 

yeaiV' woulJ take us back to, at least, 2340; and it would appear from this that 
^Josephus looked on the first Shepherd king as the first bearer of that title, and the 
founder of Memphis. In the sculpture of the eighteenth dynasty the early kings 
bear this title, — but do they bear it in contemporary records ? 

Many may be surprised at the little use I have made in the above of the list of 
Eratosthenes, on which Bunsen founds the whole of his chronology of the older 
empire. I have never lost sight of it, but I look on it as merely the translation 
into Greek of such a tablet as that of Abydos, or that in the chamber of the 
ancestors of Thothmes III. at Karnac— an enumeration of the most illustrious kings 
of the period ; it certainly, however, often omits names, and includes two or more reigns 
in one. Besides, I think there is every reason to believe that the summation of the 
whole is that of the monk Syncellus, not of Eratosthenes, and, therefore, of no 
value as giving either an initial or final date. But, even if it did, I would in 
no instance compare the authority of a Greek stranger to that of such a native 
historian as Manetho. As an illustration it is valuable, but nothing more. 

Had I three or four volumes devote to this subject, instead of twenty or 
thirty pages, I could, of course, make all this very much clearer, and establish all 
my points with far greater certainty. I have, however, I hope, said enough to 
make it tolerably clear that Manetho, our only real authority, makes the initial date 

of his dynasties about b.c. 3906 

The invasion of the Shepherds 23^10 

The accession of the eighteenth dynasty, about . . 1820 

The accession of the nineteenth dynasty 1436 

TheExodc 1312 

The accession of the twenty-second dynasty .... 977 

If these points are fixed even approximately, the rest easily fit into their places 
with sufficient exactness for, at least, iny present purpose; and the artistic history 
of this people rests on as sure a basis of chronology as that of any ancient people 
we know of. 

I shall only add, th^it I do not know of any one fact gleaned from the monuments 
that contradicts these assuuiptions, or, indeed, that does not confirm them to the 
extent to which monumental records can (Confirm chronology ; though in this short 
essay I have been obliged to omit almost entirely all allusions to this class of proof, 
as requiring illustrations and references far beyond what my limits would allow. 

I may also add that, so far as my reading goes, I do not know of one single fact, 
or trustworthy assertion, in any ancient author, that militates against these views ; 
if any should exist, nothing would give me more satisfaction than to have them 
pointed out. 
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ON THE TIME THAT ELAPSED BETWEEN THE EXODE AND THE 
BUILDING OF SOLOMON^S TEMPLE. 

The cardinal point on which the greater part of the above chronology hinges is 
the date of 1312 n.c., for the Exode of the Jews from Egypt, which I have 
assumed in opposition to the generally received one of 1495. It is a subject that 
most men would willingly avoid interfering with, for nothing exposes a man to more 
suspicion, or renders his sincerity or motives more liable to cavil or misunder- 
standing, than attempting to correct what is assumed as sacred : it is the dread of 
personal consequences that has perpetuated half the errors that prevail on sacred 
subjects, and whose existence has done, and is doing, more harm to the cause of 
true religion than all the malevolence of its worst enemies can do, or ever did. 

No sincere Christian, of course, doubts that the Bible was, as originally 
written, perfectly and literally correct, but he must have more courage than criticism 
who would assert that during the thousand years that elapsed between the events we 
are now going to discuss, and the transcription of the earliest copy of which we have 
any knowledge, many errors may not have crept into the sacred volume, cither 
through tlie carelessness of transcribers, or from other less venial causes. The task 
to which every man who wishes the book to be accepted for what it really is 
should address himself, is to restore it to its original purity ; and if this were earnestly 
and sedulously set about, it would not, perhaps, be found so difficult as is usually 
supposed ; but the man that attempts it must do it without fear, either as regards 
the text or the consequences to himself. 

The usual objection to such inquiries is. Do you dare to doubt what the inspired 
historians have handed down to us ? Now I object, in toto, to the term so often used of 
inspired, as applied to historians. As applied to an "inspired lawgiver,^^ or "inspired 
prophet,^^ it is intelligible enough ; or it may be applied to Moses, as recording events 
before the deluge, of which no record or tradition may have existed in his time ; but 
the chronicler of events that took place after the Exode had no need of inspiration to 
guide him, the events took place actually under the eyes of the people, and all that 
was required, and all that the chronicles pretend to, is to be an actual matter-of-fact 
record of events that actually took place : if they are anything else, they cannot be 
reasoned upon, and they can be of no use to any chronological inquiry, either for or 
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jthat may be brought forward. But that they were originally this 
e, in so far as dates and facts arc concerned, is what I do not doubt ; 
same time, convinced, that as we now find them they do not repre- 
aence of events as they actually happened. 

^ little the Book of Judges enables us to fix the duration of the epoch that 
^from the Exode to the building of the temple, will perhaps be more apparent 
from the annexed table ; and as most of the authors named in it were sincere 
Christians, and trying to establish the minute exactitude of the Bible, there is 
only one way of explaining their discrepancies, which is, that the Book of Judges 
does not contain the solution of the problem. 

Time that elapsed from the Exode to the building of the Temple, — 


According to Africanua 741 

„ Syncellus (>54 

„ Halea 632 

Acta of the Apoatlea, chap. xiii. about 615 

(Josephus, “Ant.” 9 and 10 612) 

Thcophilus of Antioch 612 

Eusebius, “ Prip. Evan.” 600 

(Josephus, “Ant.” 10 592) 

Vosaius 591 

„ Perigonius 580 

„ Jackson 579 

„ Clemens Alexandrinus 573 

„ Playfair 540 

„ Hebrew text, followed by Marahman, Uashcr, Iloubigant, 

and adopted by the Church 480 


The summation of the figures found recorded in the Bible amounts to about 495 
years, to which must be added at h^ast 100 for dates omitted, but partially known 
from other sources. And as this is inadmissible and in contradiction with the well- 
known figures in the sixth chapter of the First Book of Kings, the explanation of the 
discrepancy has generally been supposed to be found in the fact — now, I believe, gene- 
rally acknowledged — that the Book of Judge.sis not one consecutive narrative, written 
by one hand, but three or four different books relating to contemporary events, which 
are now accidentally pieced together as if consecutive. The style of the language 
(of which I am no judge), and the breaks in the narrative, make this more than pro- 
bable; so that, without denying the facts, these initial and final dates may be 
adjusted to almost any extent. At all events, if the received chronology of the 
Church arbitrarily cuts off more than a hundred years, there is no greater 
impropriety in cutting oflF two or even three hundred. 

But how are we to get over the date 480, on which the received chronology 
rests (1015+480=1495) ? If it agreed with the recorded events, or any sequence 
of them, or was confirmed by the New Testament or any other authority, it might 
be difficult to disturb it; but as it is contradicted by all these, and is inconsistent 
with the facts in the book itself, I think it must be assumed either to be an error of 
a copyist, or an insertion of some systematists. At all events, nine chroriologcrs out 
of ten reject it without scruple when they wish to extend the period. I think there- 
fore it must, d priori, at least be allowed to be as open to correction in the other 
direction ; and if it can be shewn that, by placing the Exode where I do, the Bible 
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can be brought into perfect accordance with every recorded fact in Egyptiai 
and its own rendered much more probable and consecutive, I do not think 
figures ought to stop us in our inquiries. 

One of the most singular circumstances connected with this inquiry is 
that the Jews themselves, from the earliest date to which we can ascend 
present day — in the almanacs now printed — place this event in the year 13 
But as they adopt the same interval as ourselves, 480, they bring down the bi 
of the temple to b.c. 832 ; while on the other hand, as their chronology is 
consistent from this time till that of Cyrus, and at the utmost could only be adjusted 
to the (*xtent of a few years, they are forced to bring down his date to a like extent. 
But as that of Alexander the Great is too well fixed and known to be disturbed, 
they cut out the 180 years required to bring their chronology in accordance with 
that of the rest of the world, betw'cen his time and that of Cyrus. 

There must surely have been some insuperable objection, some fixed knowledge 
of a fact, to induce the Jews to adopt and persevere in so clumsy a fabrication as this, 
and one so certain of detection and refutation. I cannot account for it otherwise 
than by assuming, that they knew that theExode took place then ; and as it w'as the 
initial date from which they counted, it was easier to falsify the Gentile chronology 
than their own ; and they did so. 

Another strong point is that Josephus knew, and could not conceal his knowledge, 
that the Exode took place under the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, and could, 
therefore, only he at the utmost a few years from the Jewish date above quoted. 
Throughout his answ er to Apion he writhes under the fact ; he tries to escape from 
it ; uses irony, ridicule, and every weapon of a beaten enemy ; and finally loses his 
temper, as men do only in 8\ich circumstances ; but in vain. All his knowledge 
of the literature and history of the day wdll not serve him : it is in vain he quotes 
author after author ; for, excej)t the fact of Lysimachus calling the king Bocchoris 
instead of Arnenophis, he cannot find anything to help him. And I do not think 
any one can carefully read through that celebrated treatise without seeing how bad a 
case Josej)hus had, and how little he could bring to refute the assertion of Manctho, 
which he thus tries to misunderstand, but w'hich we cannot. 

I am, of course, awuirc that almost all the monkish chroniclers (from Africanus 
downwards, through the whole of the dark ages) place the Exode veiy much higher ; 
and to make the heathen facts accord with their theories, they did not hesitate to alter 
and falsify the lists of Manetho to the required extent,--an advantage Josephus did 
not dare to avail himself of in an age where criticism was still existent, but which w as 
thought perfectly right and proper in the middle ages * 

Still all this is of secondary importance, if this new date will not accord with the 
facts of the Bible : its strong point, however, is, that it explains them all. 

In the first place I assume (for I have not space to enter into that argument) the 
short date, 215 years, for the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, as most in accordance 
with genealogical collateral evidence, and as being as commonly adopted as the 
other of 4^0 ; the migration of Joseph would then fall in the reign of Rhamses 


See “ Topography of Ancient Jerusalem,” by the Author, passim. 
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tod if this be so, we have Herodotus* confirming, to a singular but most 
Jextent, the narrative in the forty-seventh chapter of Genesis, regarding 
chase of the land for the king, f 

|ccond place it is said, in the same chapter (verse 11), that Joseph gave 
id his brethren possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in 
Rameses*^ Now the first instance of this name appearing, either in the 
ae monuments or papyri, is as applied to the father of Menejditha ; and the 
even^consequently must have taken place either in the last half of the eighteenth or 
first half' of the nineteenth, if there is any historical value in the name at all. The 
same remark applies to the '^treasure cities,” Pithom and llaamses.J 

A third point is, the impossibility, morally speaking, of the all-powerful kings of 
this great epoch allowing the rebellion of their slave population and their evasion 
from Egypt ; but nothing is more probable than' the whole appears, if placed under 
so weak a king as he in whose reign I suppose the event to have taken place. 

Chronologers have always found it to be an inexplicable difficulty to account for 
the fact of the conquests of the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, and his repeated 
inarches through Palestine, being passed over in silence in the Bible : according to 
my view, this sihmee is a title of authenticity. 

I have before alluded to the confirmation of the assertion of the Bible, tb^t the' 
pursuing king was drowned in the Red Sea: so far as Egyptian history or the^ipqnp> 
ments go, it is not only possible, but more than probable, that this was the ' : 

These, I believe, are all the principal facts bearing on the history of^gyp^ 
mentioned in connexion with the sojourn of the Jews in that country. It 
much apologetic ingenuity to keep tluun from b(ung positively incompatible with 
old date of 1495 ; but they fit most easily into their places if the date is E^I^I 
So far, thcrcfoi'e, as the (‘vents anterior to the Exode arc concerned, all 
and easy; and the only difficulty is in the period after that event: and if we 
the figures, it is, I fear, insuperable. But 1 think it must be admittc'd, that yo 
often counted in round numbers : 40, for instance (which, to this hour in thij 
merely means great many”), occurs seven times at least, 80 occurs once, 
times, and 10 as often; besides that, the sequence of events is far from certain. 
There is, however, one point regarding which there could be scarcely any mistake, 
which is, the numbers and suec(‘ssion of the high priests, — who were thirteen in 
number, and whose names are still found in the books of Chronicles and Kings. In 
this respect Joscqihus is in perfect accordance with the Bibh', and he gives us the 
following interesting resume :^ — 

From the establishment of the ark in the desert to the building of the temple, 
thirteen high priests, during a period of G12 years, or 47 years on an average for each 
priest. 



* Jlerodot. ii. 109. 

+ A sharp-sighted critic will scarce fail 
to observe, that I insisted above on the 
first king of the nineteenth dynasty being the 
Scsostris of the Greeks, and that 1 now use 
Hhamses. My own belief, however, is, that 
there were at least three kings so known by 
the Greeks ; first, the great king of the twelfth, 


then Scsostris llhaiiises of the eighteenth, and 
Sethos Scsostris of the nineteenth ; and that 
the Greeks confound the throe in a most in- 
extricable manner. But the vSesostris par 
excellence always appears to have been the 
last-named. 

J Exodus, i. 1 1 . 

§ “Ant.” XX. 10. 
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From that to the destruction of the temple, eighteen priests, di: 

446 years, or 26 years to each priest. 

From that to Antiochus Eupator, fifteen priests, during a period^ 
upwards of 27 years to each. 

It will not do to account for this discrepancy by saying, that the 
longer during the first period than the two succeeding ones, because 
tinct testimony of David* that the life of man was not one year long 
than it is now; besides, we must not attempt to apply to the Jewa i 
different mode of reasoning to that which we allow ourselves in speaking of contem- 
porary nations ; and this being so, the only possible solution of the difficulty appears 
to me the adoption of the shorter date : and if we apply the same average duration 
to the first that we gather from the last two, it confirms my date with aliiiost minute 
exactness. 

The same reasoning applies to the genealogy of David in the book of Ruth ; to 
that of Shaul (1 Chrou. vi. 22); to that from Ephraim to Nun (1 Chron. vii. 20); 
and, indeed, to all the genealogies of the Bible, which extend over this period : on 
the assumption of the long date they are humanly impossible ; on the shorter they 
arc all probable at least, and there is nothing to contradict their correctness. 

Another passage explained by this view of the matter is Jephthah's taunt to the 


iygr-Q£|j^e Amorites (Judges xi. 26), when he claimed possession of the coasts of 
uwu from a residence of 300 years. From the mode in which this is uttered, it is 
claimed the whole time ; but from his speaking in round numbers, it is 
e may have used 300 for a less period. 

st this array of facts, which might be easily extended, if it were thought 
ile in an essay like the present, there is literally almost nothing that can be 
except the three unsupported figures in the sixth chapter of the Book of 
‘^hich almost all chronologers have disregarded when they found them in 



jheir ww. So that, on the whole, I look on it that there are few dates at this early 
m are better established than the Exode of the Jews from Egypt under the 
l!Sijja^Amenophis, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, in or about the year 
lore our era. 


Psalm, xc. 10. 
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APPENDIX C. 


NURIIAGS OF SARDINIA. 

The nurhags of Sardinia form a class of monuments belonging to the peQ 
which this volume treats, but scarcely sufficient in importance to entitle them;' 
separate chapter j while, at the same time, th(;ir connexion with the Etruscan afro: 
rnents is not sufficiently clear to justify their being treated of in the same pla(^ 
was at first inclined, and indeed intended to have done. 

One of the most singular cir<}\imstances connected with them is, that, n^wlfe- 
standing their antiquity, for all allow that they belong to the heroic ages anterior to 
the Roman times, at least three thousand of them still exist or can be traced in the 
island to which they are peculiar.f 

Generally speaking they consist of a circular tower, built without cement, in the 
form of a truncated cone : in the centre of this is a circular apartment, similar in 
form and construction -to that of the tomb of the Atridse (woodcut 44), and that of 
the Mamertine Prison (woodcut 71) ; over this, in the greater number of these towers, 
is a second apartment similar to the lower one, but smaller. The entrance is gene- 
rally low, and, before reaching the central apartment, it branches off at right angles 
into a spiral staircase, or inclined plane, that winds upwards in the thickness of the 
wall from the basement to the summit : the top of the tower seems always to have 
been a flat terrace, to which this staircase gave access. 

* From the work quoted below, plate yii. Ic Comte dc Marmora.” Paris : Bertrand, 
t For this and most of the particulars found 1840. 
in this Appendix, see “ Voyage en Sicile, par 
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Around this central tower are grouped one, two, three, fou 
chambers, similar in fonn to those in the great tower, but placed 
No. 98. Fig. 1. vals and at every | 

but generally form! 
at about the heighi 
lower central domliv^iifi^fjHH^ 
number of these smaller ones is indefi- 
nite, there is, I beli^tCi no instance of a 
nurhug with more than one two-storied 
tower, or where the subordinate one 
shews as an independent nKuribcr. 

Whatever theory may be formed 
regarding the purpose for which these 
singular edifices were erected, the uni- 
versally circular form of their plans, 
the form of their domes, the sloping 
jambs of their doorways, and the style 
of masonry used in them, all point 
most distinctly to their belonging to a 
purely Pelasgic race ; but it is by no 
means so clear that it was the same 
family of that race that we find in 
Etruria or in ancient Greece. On the 
contrary, there are no buildings in 
cither of these countries that can be 
Nurhag of St. Barbara. said to be identical with these; and 

Sardinia there are no tumuli or buildings which arc absolutely identical with those 
ad on the Continent : so that we can scarcely attempt to explain the one by 
Plrence to anything found in the other. If, however, we compare the tomb of 
^118 (woodcut 78) with the nurhag of St. Barbara (woodcuts 97, 98), we can 
cicely fail to be struck with -a certain degree of similarity that cannot well be 
accidental; but the flat terrace of the lower and upper roofs, the winding stairs, the 
two stories of chambers, and the strange aggregation of parts in some of the larger 
nurhags, arc peculiarities not found in anything elsewhere. 

With regard to their age we have, besides the local peculiarities, which are quite 
decisive on this head, the tradition that assigns them to lolas, the friend of 
Hercules. It is first found in a work ascribed to Aristotle ('^De Mirabilibus 
Auscultationibus*). The tradition is also mentioned by Diodorus, in the fourth and 
fifth books of his History,” and by Tausanias, in the tenth of his ^^tincrary.” 

The connexion thus pointed out with Pelasgic Greece, and the mention by 

* The translation of this passage by M. maniere des Grecs], des coupolcs con- 

Petitlladel, in his “Notice surlcsNuraghes,” struites dans des proportions admirables et 
deserves transcription “ On dit qn’il existe quellcs ont et6 ^levees par lolas, fils dTphi- 
dans File de Sardaigne, entre autres beaux ct des ; lequcl ayant pris avec lui lea Thespiadea 
nombreux edifices bdtis ^ la inani^re Grecque passa dans Tile pour Toccuper. 
des anciens [or, page 80, suivant 1 ancienne 
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ojan colony, also settlers here after the destruction of their native 
1 strikingly all that has been hazarded on the subject in the body of 
rhaps the most singular assertion is that of Aristotle, that they 
^he manner of the ancient Greeks,^' confirming the idea that both 
most striking manner ; and if Pelasgic, we can have but little 
ting that they were fuiiereal monuments. But there are many 
circumstances which would prevent our understanding this as if they were burying- 
places in the ordinary acceptation of the term, which certainly they were not ; for 
though in one or tw^o instances bodies have be.en found buried in them,* this docs not 
seem to have been generally the case : on the contrary, the monuments they appear 
most to resemble are the burying-places of the Parsees : these are circular tow(Ts 
with terraced roofs, on which the dead are exposed to bo devoured by the fowls of the 
air, which mtiy have been as old a custom as their fire-worship, of which we find 
traces from the earliest times. In this ease, the niches in the chambers may have 
served as receptacles for th'' bones of the deceased when the flesh was gone. At all 
(wents I feel certain, that, if not simple burying-places, they were funereal temph^s, or 
ex])r(Jssed sonu; idea connected with the dead ; but in wd)at particular form can only 
b(‘ determined satisfactorily by a minute examination of the monuments themselves. 


* See Count Marmora’s work, above quoted, page 1.5*2. 
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